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PREFACE 


Tue History of Greek Sculpture, 600-323 B.c., 
forms one of the subjects of examination in the 
classical school at Oxford. The only collection 
of ancient authorities on this subject available for 
study is that of Overbeck (Dze antiken Schrift- 
guellen zur Geschichte der btldenden Kiinste bei 
den Griechen, Leipzig, 1868). Since this work 
aims at completeness, it contains some thousands 
of passages which are not necessary for such 
study of Greek sculpture as is required of Uni- 
versity students, while, on the other hand, it 
provides neither translation nor commentary. 
I have, therefore, at the request of Professor 
Gardner, selected such passages as appeared 
from their intrinsic interest or difficulty to re- 
quire special study by those offering the subject 
for examination, adding some few to which atten- 
tion has been called since the publication of 
Overbeck’s work. As a rule, the inscriptions 
of artists (which may be read in Léwy’s /z- 
schrifien griechischer Bildhauer) have not been 
included, except in a few cases where the matter 
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or form of the inscription seemed to make this 
desirable ; to those which are merely signatures 
reference is made in the discussions of date 
which follow each heading where necessary. In 
order to save space many passages have been 
omitted in which the text presents novdifficulty 
of translation and has no descriptive interest : 
a list of the works mentioned in such passages is 
appended to the account of each sculptor. 

Since this book is not intended to fill the place 
of systematic histories of sculpture, such as those 
of Overbeck and Collignon, notes are not given 
where a reference to those works can be supplied, 
and references to periodical and current literature 
are in general not given except where the book 
or article quoted has appeared within the last two 
years, or where it seems worthy of consultation 
in addition to the text-books. It has not been 
thought necessary to devote much space to ques- 
tions of textual criticism ; the passages are quoted 
from the standard texts of each author with but 
few divergences. 

The author desires to express his sincere thanks 
to Professor Gardner for his constant help and 
encouragement, and for the thorough revision to 
which the proof-sheets were submitted by him as 
they issued from the press. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


THE earliest works of Greek literature dealing with 
the subject of Sculpture were the practical treatises of 
artists whose aim was to lay down a canon of proportions 
applicable to the human figure. Of these the first was 
the ‘Canon’ of POLYKLEITOS (mentioned by Galen, 
No. 163), which dates from the latter half of the fifth 
century, and took the form of a commentary on the 
‘doryphoros’ of the same master. If we may judge by 
the only quotation preserved (v. No. 163 note), it 
attempted a mathematical demonstration of the pro- 
portions which produce beauty in the human frame. 
Polykleitos had many followers in the branch of lite- 
rature which he founded’, amongst whom we may select 
for remark EUPHRANOR (No. 230), and MENAICHMOS, 
an artist briefly referred to by Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 80 in 
the words ‘ Menaechmi uitulus genu premitur replicata 
ceruice ; ipse Menaechmus scripsit de sua arte.’ His 
date cannot be fixed with certainty, but he may probably 
be assigned to the fourth century B.c. 

The history and criticism of sculpture became objects 
of a new interest in the days of the early Peripatetics and 
their many-sided literary activity. ARISTOTLE himself 


* Vitruu. VII. Praef. 14, gives a list of writers who ‘ praecepta 
symmetriarum conscripserunt.’ 
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is the author of some interesting criticisms of painting !, 
and in £7f. vi. 1141 a, 10, mentions Pheidias and Poly- 
kleitos as the masters of their respective crafts—sculpture 
in marble in the first case, bronze-casting in the second. 
His successors in the Peripatetic school seem to have 
collected biographical material for the history of sculp- 
ture. Quasi-genealogical tables showing the succession 
in schools of philosophy were drawn up, and it would 
seem that artistic pedigrees were traced in the same 
manner. It is probable that DURIS of Samos, a pupil 
of Theophrastos, was among the first to take up these 
studies ; we find him quoted by Pliny as the authority 
for an anecdote told of Lysippos. The collection of 
anecdotes and dmop@éyyara was a favourite occupation 
with the Peripatetics; it has left marked traces in the 
conventional history of Painting as seen in Pliny’s thirty- 
fifth book. No doubt, too, the numerous writers zepl 
cipnudrwy to whom this period of learned activity gave 
birth, contributed somewhat to the history of Art. 

The most important works, however, for our purpose 
were still those of men who were themselves sculptors. 
XENOKRATES, a member of the school of Lysippos 
(v. Part IV, § 2 ad fin.), is mentioned by Pliny as an 
authority both on sculpture and painting, and may with 
much probability be identified with the artist of the 
same name known to us from inscriptions found at 
Oropos and Elateia (Léwy 135a@4c). If this be correct, 
he was an Athenian by birth, the son of Ergophilos; his 
‘floruit’ must be placed about the middle of the third 
century B.C. Pliny couples with his name that of 
ANTIGONOS, one of the sculptors employed by Attalos { 
of Pergamon on the memorials of his victories over the 


1 Poet. 1448 a, 5, 1450 a, 26; Pol. v (viii). 1340 a, 35. 
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Gauls (No. 261). From a notice relating to the Nemesis 
of Agorakritos at Rhamnus (No. 137 note) we learn that 
he was a native of Karystos; and Wilamowitz therefore 
identifies him with Antigonos of Karystos, the author of 
lives of the philosophers and of a zapaddfwv cvvaywyn: 
We may with much probability attribute to one or other 
of these writers the series of criticisms tabulated in § 2, 
which clearly proceed from an admirer of Lysippos, and 
take no account of early sculpture. Beside criticism of 
style, however, these writers certainly gave a statistical 
account of the works of the great artists; they wrote of 
painting as well as of sculpture, and Diogenes Laertios 
(vii. 188) speaks of a picture whose existence is unknown 
to Xenokrates and even to Antigonos. 

The work of Antigonos called forth a reply from the 
pen of POLEMON of Ilion, a widely-travelled man, who 
wrote numerous guide-books to the places which he 
visited. He flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
(204-181 B.C.), and is probably to be identified with the 
person of the same name and origin who obtained 
mpogevia from the Delphians in 176 B.C. (Dittenberger, 
Syll. 198). The title of one of his works is given as ra 
mpos ’Adatov kai ’Avriyovoy, the first named author being 
a Mitylenaean by birth, who wrote zepi dyaAparozody. 
We seem to hear an echo of the controversy in the 
passage of Zenobius (O. S. 836) referred to above, where 
the statement of Antigonos as to the inscription on 
the Nemesis of Rhamnus is met by a counter argument 
introduced by the words od @avpacréy 6€1. To each of 
the great artistic centres of Greece—Olympia*, Delphi, 


1 For other possible cases cf. Urlichs, Veber griechische Kunst- 
schriftsteller, pp. 34 ff. 
? This is assumed by Preller, who assigns Fr. 21-23 to the work. 
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the Athenian Akropolis—Polemon devoted a special 
work. He busied himself with the collection of in- 
scriptions bearing on the subjects of his study, and 
hence earned the sobriquet of 6 ormAoxdéras. Other 
sepinyntat were HELIODOROS of Athens, whose work 
de Athentensium anathematis is mentioned by Pliny, and 
HEGESANDROS of Delphi, from whom the notice preserved 
in No. 31 is quoted by Athenaios. AALKETAS also wrote 
an account of the offerings at Delphi (v. No. 196 note). 
The next phenomenon of importance in the history of 
art-criticism is that of the comparative method employed 
by the literary critics. It would seem that especially 
at Pergamon, where the royal house accumulated art- 
treasures of all periods—it became the fashion to draw 
up chronological tables of the great authors, to each of 
whom a brief criticism—often a catchword—was assigned ; 
and we find unmistakable traces of an arrangement of 
sculptors and painters in parallel series}. Robert has 
endeavoured to show that the Canon of ten sculptors 
given by Quintilian ($ 4) was drawn up at Pergamon as 
the counterpart of the famous Canon of the Ten Orators, 
but it seems clear that that Canon is itself of later origin 
than was formerly supposed?, and that we are only 
justified in attributing to the Pergamenes the formation 
of a list or Canon of sculptors of indefinite number 
arranged chronologically, with a fixed scale of apprecia- 
tions. The great importance of their work lies in the fact 
rightly pointed out by Robert, that they put an end to 


' See § 4, Nos. 87, 125, and the collection of passages in Brzoska, 
De Canone decem oratorum, pp. 81 ff. 

* See the authors quoted by Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur in der Alexandrinerseit, ii. 485, note 110, and 675, 
additional note on chap. xx, pp. 521-523. 
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the exclusive primacy of Lysippos, and brought earlier 
sculpture and with it Pheidias in to the place of honour 
which they merited. To this school of critics belong 
CICERO (106-43 B.C.), DIoNysIOos of HALIKARNASSOS 
(temp. Augustus), and above all QUINTILIAN (35- 
y5 A.D.). 

The last century before Christ produced one more 
book written by an artist which was of importance. 
This was the work in five volumes by PASITELES 
dealing with ‘ nobilia’ or ‘ mirabilia opera in toto orbe,’ 
as the title is given by Pliny. The author was a Greek 
sculptor born in Magna Graecia, who became a Roman 
citizen in 87 B.C., and is twice spoken of by Pliny as 
a contemporary of Pompey the Great (106-48 B.C.). 

With Pasiteles closes the series of professional writers 
on art ; henceforward we have to deal with the encyclo- 
paedic writers of the Roman period, who draw their 
information from the copious stores of Greek learning. 
The first of these is VARRO (116-27 B.C.), quoted by 
Pliny as a cardinal authority, in the sphere of whose all- 
embracing activity art was naturally included, although 
we have no direct testimony to the existence of a special 
‘History of Art’ amongst his works. No doubt bio- 
graphies of the great sculptors found a place in the 
gallery of ‘Imagines’ which he formed. 

We may pass rapidly over the Augustan period, 
briefly mentioning the geographical work of STRABO 
and the treatise of VITRUVIUS on architecture, both of 
which furnish information relating to our subject, and, 
after noticing the work of C. Licinius MUCIANUS ‘ter 
consul’ (for the last time in 72 A.D.), who was relegated 
by Nero to an honourable banishment as proconsul of 
Asia, and wrote a popular account of his province and 
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its sights which seems to have been tinged by a taste 
for the marvellous, proceed at once to deal with the elder 
PLINY (23-79 A.D.), our capital authority for the history 
of sculpture and sculptors. It is characteristic of his 
great work!, the Vatural History in thirty-seven books, 
published in 77 A.D. and dedicated to Titus, the Imperator 
and co-regent, that sculpture and painting find a place 
as branches of mineralogy—-since the last five books treat 
of metals, minerals, rocks and precious stones, with their 
uses in medicine, daily life, and art. 

The sections important for our purpose are the follow- 
ing :— 

(1) xxxiv. 15-48. On the art of bronze-casting, portrait 
statues, famous colossi, &c. 

(2) xxxiv. 49-93. A history of bronze-casters. Pliny 
opens with a chronological table of the masters of the 
art (v. infr. § 4), followed by special notices of Pheidias, 
Polykleitos, Myron, Pythagoras, Lysippos and his school, 
—with a series of criticisms collected infr. § 2—to which 
are appended short notes on Telephanes, Praxiteles, and 
Kalamis. This takes us to § 71, after which we have an 
alphabetical list of artists and their works extending from 
§§ 72-83, followed by notes on the Pergamene artists and 
Boethos (§ 84). Pliny then gives three short alphabetical 
lists, comprising 

(a) Aequalitate celebrati artifices sed nullis operum 
suorum praecipui (§ 85). 

(4) Qui eiusdem generis opera fecerunt (§§ 86-go). 
Amongst the subjects enumerated the term ‘ philosophi’ 
frequently appears ; this seems to refer not to statues 
of famous philosophers, but to portraits of civilians in 
the garb of daily life. 


? His History of his own Times in thirty-one books is lost. 
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(c) (Qui fecerunt) athletas et armatos et uenatores 
sacrificantesque (§ 91). 

Miscellaneous notes (§$ 92, 93) complete the account 
of bronze-casting. ; 

(3) xxxiv. 140,141. On the use of iron in sculpture. 

(4) xxxvi. 9-43. On sculpture in marble. After a 
historical section, beginning with the earliest sculptors,and 
dealing chiefly with Pheidias and his pupils, Praxiteles, 
Skopas, and their contemporaries ($$ 9-31) and some 
miscellaneous notes (§ 32), Pliny enumerates briefly 
some of the most famous works of sculpture preserved 
at Rome, notably in the ‘monumenta’ of Asinius Pollio, 
the ‘porticus Octauiae, the ‘horti Seruiliani,’ and the 
Palace of the Caesars on the Palatine (§$ 33-38). A 
group of miscellaneous notes ($$ 39-43) brings the section 
to a close. 

The question as to the sources whence Pliny drew his 
information is a difficult one to answer. He tells us in 
his Preface (§ 17) that the Vatural History embodies the 
results of a reading which extended to 2000 volumes, 
and that 100 ‘exquisiti auctores’ were employed in its 
composition. The Preface is followed by a series of 
Indices, giving for each book a table of contents and 
a list of ‘auctores, in which Latin authors are first 
enumerated, then Greek. Two facts seem to be clearly 
established by the study which Brunn and others have 
devoted to these Indices :— 

(i.) The Roman authors are mentioned in the order in 
which they were used. 

(ii.) The Greek authors are often grouped according 
to their subjects ; in such cases only one was (generally 
speaking) directly or at least constantly used by Pliny, 
who places his name either first or last on the list. 
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The second principle has an important application in 
the present case. In the Index to Book XXXIV we 
find a list of Greek authorities on sculpture! terminating 
with the name of Pasiteles—the others are Menaichmos, 
Xenokrates, Antigonos, Duris, and Heliodoros—while in 
those of Books XXXIII and XXXV the name of 
Pasiteles heads the list of Greek writers on art and in 
the Index to Book XXXVI the same author figures 
early in the list and seems to be the only source of 
information on sculpture. We are therefore entitled 
to assume that Pasiteles was the chief authority—the 
‘exquisitus auctor’—among the Greeks consulted by 
Pliny in these sections. But it does not follow that he 
did not also consult the other authors above-named ; 
Duris is quoted by name in No. 241, and the criticisms 
which seem to proceed from Xenokrates or Antigonos 
may be immediately derived from those authors. Among 
the Roman authors the name of Varro, which appears in 
the Indices of Books XX XIII-XX XVII, may clearly be 
recognized as that of the chief authority on art. Indeed, 
Mucianus is the only other writer named in the Indices 
who can have contributed much information on the 
subject of sculpture. But there can be no doubt that 
a large element in the sections under discussion consists 
of information drawn from miscellaneous sources and 
from Pliny’s own observation. This is especially true 
of the notices of works preserved at Rome, with regard 
to which Pliny notices any changes in the place of 
exhibition made by the Emperors down to Vespasian. 
There is no adequate ground for the supposition that 
catalogues of the principal collections in Rome were 


' Sculpture is rendered by ‘toreutice,’ on which use see Nos. 119, 
160 and notes. 
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made by Vespasian’s order and were among the authorities 
used by Pliny. 

The younger Pliny has left us an amusing account of 
his father’s studious habits (Z/. iii. 5). From sunrise to 
sunset he amassed notes and filled commonplace books 
—‘nihil-enim legit quod non excerperet.’ Even in his 
bath ‘audiebat aliquid aut dictabat’; and on his jour- 
neys he was constantly accompanied by a shorthand 
writer. The question has been debated whether in the 
sections on sculpture we have a collection of such scat- 
tered notes as the younger Pliny describes, arranged as 
far as possible under heads—or whether Pliny copies as 
far as possible from a single source with occasional 
insertions. The latter view is maintained by Oeceh- 
michen, who tries to show from the construction of 
the alphabetical lists and other signs that Pliny copied 
from an alphabetic dictionary of artists, written by Pasi- 
teles and translated by Varro, making numerous additions 
referring to his own times. But this is more than doubt- 
ful, since Pliny himself tells us that the title of Pasiteles’ 
work was ‘quingue uolumina nobilium operum in toto 
orbe,’ which cannot have been a dictionary of artists, 
nor is the rule that the order KX, II®, OT is preserved 
in the Latin lists without exceptions. Analogies to 
both the methods of composition mentioned above may 
be drawn from other parts of Pliny’s work, and it is 
probably safer to’assume that the chronological table 
and alphabetical lists are both the handiwork of Pliny, 
while the notices of individual artists are to be referred 
to his miscellaneous sources, of whom Varro and Pasi- 
teles are no doubt the chief. On the criticisms of the 
great bronze-casters see § 2. 

Among the Greek writers of the following generation 
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the names of PLUTARCH (circ. 46-120 A.D.) and his 
somewhat younger contemporary, the rhetorician DION 
CHRYSOSTOMOS of Prusa, deserve mention, since both 
display an interest in art and furnish information of 
value, although the accuracy of the last-named is 
doubtful. 

The second century A.D. supplies one authority of 
capital importance. This is PAUSANIAS, a native of 
Asia Minor, who wrote a sepujynois “EAAddos in ten 
books, of which the fifth at least was completed in 
173 A.D. The honesty of Pausanias is a matter of hot 
dispute, and his detractors seek to prove that, although 
he speaks as an eye-witness, his work is in fact a com- 
pilation from earlier sources, amongst which the work of 
Polemon (v. supr.) is supposed to hold the chief place as 
an authority on works of art. This view is not, however, 
confirmed by a comparison of the fragments of Polemon 
with the work of Pausanias, and the tendency of recent 
criticism! has been to absolve Pausanias from the charge 
of dishonesty, and to regard his account of his travels 
as generally credible, though not to exclude the use 
of literary sources in the work of composition. It is 
specially noticeable that the objects of interest which he 
describes belong eztier to the period previous to 150 B.C. 
or to his own time. Whatever conclusions may be 
drawn from this fact, there can be no question as to 
the value of Pausanias’ descriptions so far as they go, 
although the affectations and archaisms of the language 
in which they are clothed rendef them unattractive. 
The style and tone of Herodotos are imitated throughout. 
Pausanias is the latest author who deals professedly with 


? See especially Gurlitt, Veber Pausanias (1890); Heberdey, Dze 
Reisen des Pausanias (1894). 
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art-criticism, but much valuable information is to be 
gleaned from the “ttérateurs and compilers of his 
generation and that which succeeded it. LUCIAN (born 
125 A.D.) was keenly interested in sculpture of all periods, 
and has left us some just and striking criticisms, of which 
No. 67 isa good specimen. Two of his numerous writings 
may be singled out for mention. The first is the Eixdves, 
in which an ideal beauty (‘ Panthea’) is constructed by 
a synthetic process, four masterpieces of sculpture and 
a like number of pictures being called into requisition. 
The first-named are—the Knidian Aphrodite of Praxi- 
teles, the Aphrodite év Kiros of Alkamenes, the ‘So- 
sandra’ of Kalamis, and the Lemnian Athene of Pheidias, 
and the special points of beauty in each are noted. In 
the diArowevdijs, a satire on the appetite for the marvellous, 
the scenery of the ghost-story is laid in a house filled with 
works by the great masters—the diskobolos of Myron, 
the Harmodios and Aristogeiton of Kritios and Nesiotes, 
the diadumenos of Polykleitos, and a realistic portrait by 
Demetrios. 

Before we leave the writers of the Second Sophistic, 
we must mention among other sources ATHENAIOS, 
whose Aeizvocodiorxs seems to have been published later 
than the death of Commodus (192 A.D.); DIOGENES 
LAERTIUS, whose lives of the philosophers contain 
biographical details of some importance; and KALLI- 
STRATOS, who took up a branch of literature of which 
the two Philostrati were the masters, the application of 
rhetoric to the description of works of art ;—whether real 
or imaginary, may be and has been disputed. Reference 
is made to his descriptions of statues on pp. 161, 172. 

To the period of the Second Sophistic belong also the 
writings of those among the early fathers of the Christian 
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Church, who for apologetic or controversial purposes 
touch on the subject of Greek art. Their statements 
must, however, be received with caution, as neither 
TATIAN, who devotes a section of some length in his 
treatise ‘contra Graecos’ to the enumeration of criminal 
or disreputable characters to whom statues had been 
raised; nor ATHENAGORAS, who in his ‘ Libellus pro 
Christianis’ deals with the principal ‘idols’ and their 
makers, were critical as to their sources of information. 
Nor is the testimony of CLEMENT of Alexandria above 
suspicion. 

The classical literature of Greece expired with the 
ancient religion, and among the last writers of declin- 
ing Paganism we may briefly mention the rhetoricians 
LIBANIOS and HIMERIOS, who occasionally notice works 
of art. Meanwhile lexicographers were storing the 
mutilated remains of ancient learning, derived ulti- 
mately from the Alexandrine cities, and recast by 
such commentators as Didymos in the Augustan age 
and Symmachos somewhat later. Some fragments of 
these compilations have reached us in the annotated 
texts of the poets, and notably in the Scholia Vetera 
on Aristophanes. 

In the voluminous literature of Byzantium only one 
name need detain us—that of NIKETAS AKOMINATOS 
of Chonai in Phrygia, who seems to have been genuinely 
interested in the art-treasures removed from Greece to 
Constantinople. Both in his historical writings and in 
his special treatise ‘On the Statues at Constantinople,’ 
he has left us descriptions turgid in style and possibly 
not too accurate, but yet of distinct value. He lived 
circ. 1150-1210 A.D. His somewhat older contem- 
porary, John TZETZES, was a thoroughly uncritical and 
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inaccurate writer, whose interest is merely in anecdote; 
no passage from his writings is included in this selection. 

No mention has been made in this summary of the 
Anthology as a source of information on sculpture. 
Among the epigrams of all periods which find a place 
in it many have reference to works of art, but few of 
these are of any value, since the greater number are not 
descriptive but purely ‘epideictic’ in character. Two 
epigrammatists alone deserve to be named, and both 
belong to the Hellenistic period. These are POSEI- 
DIPPOS (not to be identified with the comedian), whose 
‘floruit’ may be placed circ. 250 B.c., and ANTIPATER 
of Sidon, of whom Cicero (De Or. iii. 194) speaks as 
recently deceased in 91 B.C. 


§ 2. THE CRITICISMS OF THE GREAT 
BRONZE-CASTERS. 


Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 54 sqq. (PHIDIAS) primus artem 
toreuticen aperuisse atque demonstrasse merito iudicatur. 
(POLYCLITUS) consummasse hanc scientiam iudicatur et 
toreuticen sic erudisse ut Phidias aperuisse; proprium 
eius est uno crure ut insistere ut signa excogitasse, quad- 
rata tamen esse ea ait Uarro et paene ad exemplum. 
(MyYRON) primus multiplicasse ueritatem uidetur, nume- 
rosior in arte quam Polyclitus et in symmetria dili- 
gentior; et ipse tamen corporum tenus curiosus animi 
sensus non expressisse, capillum quoque et pubem non 
emendatius fecisse quam rudis antiquitas instituisset. 
(PYTHAGORAS) primus neruos et uenas expressit capil- 
lumque diligentius. (LYSIPPUS) statuariae arti pluri- 
mum traditur contulisse capillum exprimendo, capita 
minora faciendo quam antiqui, corpora graciliora sic- 
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cioraque, per quae proceritas signorum maior uideretur. 
Non habet Latinum nomen symmetria quam diligen- 
tissime custodiuit noua intactaque ratione quadratas 
ueterum staturas permutando. 

Diog. Laert. viii. 46 [Iv@aydpay, prov doxodvta pvbuod 
kal cuppetplas éoroxdobat. 

The above criticisms, abstracted from Pliny’s account 
of the great bronze-casters, and from Diogenes Laertius, 
unmistakably form a connected series. They corre- 
spond. to a parallel series of criticisms on the great 
painters — especially Apollodoros, Zeuxis, Parrhasios, 
Euphranor, Aristeides, Apelles (v. O. S. 1641, 1647, 
1724, 1802, 1779, 1900)—which are couched in the 
same technical language. Catchwords of criticism 
such as the use ‘hic primus ...’ (borrowed, no doubt, 
from the literature wepi edpnudrwr of the Hellenistic and 
later periods), and the phrase ‘plurimum arti contulit’ 
recur in both series, and the technical and professional 
character of the criticisms themselves shows them to 
proceed from an artist or a school. The mention of 
Varro seems to show that Pliny derived them directly 
from him’. But we must go beyond Varro in the 
search for their origin. Furtwangler notes that the 
critic had two main points in view: 

(1) pvOpnds and cupperpla. Both are mentioned in the 
fragmentary note on Pythagoras preserved only by 
Diogenes. ‘Symmetria’ which ‘non habet Latinum 
nomen’ is prominent in Pliny, and ‘numerosior’ seems 
to be a translation of eipuOusrepos. 


1 That Varro is quoted, as it were, incidentally does not prove 
that he was the authority om/y for the sentence containing his 
name. Furtwangler compares a similar quotation from Cato in 
xvii. 86. 
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(2) Naturalism in details, such as sinews, veins, and 
especially hair. 

These are precisely what we should expect from an 
artist of the school of Lysippos; and accordingly it 
is not surprising to find that the series leads up to 
Lysippos as the goal of progress in sculpture. From 
this standpoint Pheidias was the first to ‘reveal’ the 
art (cp. ‘artis fores apertas,’ xxxv. 61 of the painter 
Apollodoros) ; Polykleitos expounded it more fully, but 
left somewhat to be desired in the proportions of his 
squarely built figures; Myron is placed above Poly- 
kleitos, because there was more variety in his attitudes 
and therefore in his proportions; Pythagoras succeeded 
where Myron had failed, in the treatment of hair and 
similar details, while Lysippos surpassed his predecessors 
in all points. A Greek artist, then, subsequent to Lysip- 
pos but influenced by his school, must be the author of 
the criticisms. Robert held that Xenokrates (v. supr.) 
fulfilled the conditions ; but some indications appear to 
point rather to Antigonos of Karystos. It is to be 
noted that Pliny and Diogenes Laertius, both of whom 
preserve portions of the criticism on Pythagoras, also 
distinguish ¢wo artists of the name. Now Diogenes 
certainly read the work of Antigonos, which he quotes, 
ii. 15 (=O. S. 435), and ix. 49 (=O. S. 466). Moreover, 
it may perhaps be inferred from the fact that Pausanias 
knows only one Pythagoras, that Polemon corrected the 
error in his polemic against Antigonos. In xxxv. 68 
Pliny quotes ‘Antigonus et Xenocrates qui de pictura 
scripsere ’ for a statement regarding Parrhasios—a form 
of expression which in such a writer as Pliny might well 
be the equivalent of ‘Antigonos, guoting Xenokrates.’ 
It seems highly probable that the same pair of authors 
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are to be recognized in the ‘artifices qui compositis 


uoluminibus condidere haec’ of No. 180. 


‘ Alii,’ in the 


same passage, may perhaps refer to Polemon. 


§ 3. THE CANON OF SCULPTORS. 


Quint. xii. 10. 7 Similis 
in statuariis differentia. 
Nam duriora et Tuscanicis 
proxima CALLON atque 
HEGESIAS, iam minus ri- 
gida CALAMIS, molliora 
adhuc supra dictis MYRON 
fecit. Diligentia ac decor 
in POLYCLITO supra cete- 
ros, cui quamquam a pleris- 
que tribuitur palma, tamen, 
ne nihil detrahatur, deesse 
pondus putant. Nam ut 
humanae formae decorem 
addiderit supra uerum, ita 
non expleuisse deorum auc- 
toritatem uidetur. Quin 
aetatem quoque grauiorem 
dicitur refugisse nihil ausus 
ultra leues genas. At quae 
POLYCLITO defuerunt, PHI- 
DIAE - atque ALCAMENI 
dantur. PHIDIAS tamen 
dis quam hominibus effin- 
gendis melior artifex cre- 
ditur, in ebore uere longe 
citra aemulum, uel si nihil 


The same variety reigns 
among sculptors. For the 
works of KALLON and 
HEGESIAS aare stiff, and 
closely resemble Etruscan 
sculptures, those of KALA- 
MIS are less rigid, and those 
of MYRON yet more supple. 
In accurate workmanship 
and in grace POLYKLEITOS 
is unsurpassed ; although, 
however, many authorities 
award him the palm, yet— 
lest he should be accounted 
perfect—it is thought that 
he lacks dignity. For while 
he imparted to the human 
form a grace beyond nature, 
he failed, as it seems, to 
express adequately the 
majesty of the gods. More- 
over it is said that he shrank 
from the treatment of 
mature age and attempted 
nothing save  beardless 
cheeks. But the qualities 
lacking in POLYKLEITOS 
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nisi Mineruam Athenis aut 
Olympium in Elide Iouem 
fecisset, cuius pulchritudo 
adiecisse aliquid etiam re- 
ceptae religioni uidetur: 
adeo maiestas operis deum 
aequauit. Ad _ ueritatem 
LYSIPPUM ac PRAXITELEN 
accessisse optime  adfir- 
mant: nam DEMETRIUS 
tanquam nimius in ea repre- 
henditur et fuit similitu- 
dinis quam pulchritudinis 
amantior. 


Cic. Brut. 18. 70 Quis 
enim eorum qui haec minora 
animaduertunt, non _ intel- 
ligit CANACHI signa rigi- 
diora esse quam ut imiten- 
tur ueritatem ; CALAMIDIS 
dura illa quidem, sed tamen 
molliora quam CANACHI; 
nondum MyYRONIs satis ad 
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are assigned to PHEIDIAS 
and ALKAMENES. PHEI- 
DIAS, however, is thought 
to have displayed higher 
art in his statues of gods 
than in those of mortals: in 
ivory indeed he would be 
without a rival, had he only 
made the Athena at Athens 
or the Olympian Zeus in 
Elis, whose beauty seems 
to have added somewhat 
to the received religion; 
so adequate to the divine 
nature is the grandeur of 
his work. It is asserted 
that LysIPpos and PRAXI- 
TELES most successfully 
aimed at truth to nature, 
while DEMETRIOS is blamed 
for excess in this respect ; he 
attached more value to pre- 
cise resemblance than to 
beauty. 


Who is there among 
those who pay attention to 
these minor arts who does 
not feel that the statues of 
KANACHOS are too rigid to 
be true to nature? Those 
of KALAMIS are stiff, it is 
true, but more supple than 
those of KANACHOS ; those 


ay 
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ueritatem adducta, iam 
tamen quae non dubites 
pulchra dicere: pulchriora 
etiam POLYCLITI et iam 
plane perfecta, ut mihi qui- 
dem uideri solent ? 


Strab. viii. 372 ra [odv- 
kdelrov Edava tH pev Téexvn 
KdAALoTa TGV TavTwY, TOAUTE- 
Aeiq 0& Kal peyeOer Tay De- 
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of MYRON have not attained 
complete fidelity to nature, 
but they may without 
hesitation be pronounced 
beautiful: while those of 
POLYKLEITOS are yet more 
beautiful and indeed, in my 
own opinion, quite perfect ? 


The statues of Polyklei- 
tos are artistically speaking 
the most beautiful ofall, but 
in magnificence and sub- 


dlov AeuTOpeva. limity they are surpassed 


by those of Pheidias. 


On the school from which these criticisms proceed 
v. supr. § 1. Although Quintilian selects ten names, 
which form a parallel series to that of the Ten Orators 
(he enumerates eleven painters in § 3), we are not to 
suppose that a classical Canon of Ten Sculptors had 
been formed. Cicero adds Kanachos, Dionysios of Hali- 
karnassos (No. 87), Kallimachos, Lucian (No. 67), Kritios 
and Nesiotes, all in passages which betray the influence 
of the same school of criticism. For the parallel series 
of painters see Quint. xii. 10. 3. A comparison of the 
two series will show that the criticisms are of a wholly 
different order to those tabulated in § 2. They do not 
bear on technical points, but embody a broad appreciation 
of style, and are often illustrated by a catchword (‘pondus’ 
‘decor,’ ‘ diligentia,’ ‘ueritas, ‘éye0os,’ in the Canon of 
Sculptors ; ‘cura,’ ‘ratio,’ ‘ facilitas, ‘gratia, in that of 
painters may be mentioned). Pheidias and Polykleitos 
take the place of Lysippos as the masters of their art, 
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while even earlier sculptors, who are passed over in 

silence by the professional critics, obtain due recog- 

nition. 
§4. PLINY’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
(xxxiv. 49 sqq.). 

B.C. 

448 Pups Atheniensis ... floruit ... Olympiade Lxxxu1I, cir- 
citer CCC urbis nostrae annum, quo eodem tempore aemuli 
eius fuere ALCAMENES, CRITIAS, NESIOTES, HEGIAS, 

432 et deinde Olympiade LXxxvII HAGELADES, CALLON, Gor- 
GIAS Lacon, 

420 rursus LXXXxX POLYCLITUS, PHRADMON, MYRON, PyYTHAa- 
GORAS, SCOPAS, PERELLUS. Ex his POLYCLITUS disci- 
pulos habuit Argium ASOPODORUM, ALEXIM, ARISTIDEM, 
PHRYNONEM, ATHENODORUM, DEMEAN Clitorium, My- 
RON LyciIuM. 

400 LXXXXvV Olympiade floruere NAUCYDES, DINOMENES, CANAa- 
CHUS, PATROCLUS, 

372 CII POLYCLES, CEPHISODOTUS, LEOCHARES, HYPATODORUS, 

364 CIlll PRAXITELES, EUPHRANOR, 

352 Cvil AETION, THERIMACHUS. 

328 cx LysIPPuUS fuit, cum et Alexander Magnus, item Lysis- 
TRATUS frater eius, STHENNIS, EUPHRON, EUCLEs, Sos- 
TRATUS, ION, SILANION—in hoc mirabile quod nullo 
doctore nobilis fuit, ipse discipulum habuit ZEUXIADEN— 

296 CXXI EUTYCHIDES, EUTHYCRATES, LAIPPUS, CEPHISODO- 
TUS, TIMARCHOS, PYROMACHUS. 

156 Cessauit deinde ars, ac rursus Olympiade CLVI reuixit, &c. 


The above list is printed as Pliny gives it, although 
it is not free from mistakes in orthography. Kritios 
appears as Critias, Patrokles as Patroclus, Daippos as 
Laippus (owing to a confusion of A and A in the Greek 
source). The table is set forth by Pliny in fulfilment of 
a promise made by him in xxxiv. 7. He desires to 
confute those who speak of bronzes of the best period as 
‘Corinthia’ and proceeds ‘Corinthus capta est Olym- 

cm 
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piadis CLVIII anno tertio, nostrae urbis DCVIII, cum 
ante saecula fictores nobiles esse desissent, quorum isti . 
omnia signa hodie Corinthia appellant. Quapropter ad © 
coarguendos eos ponemus artificum aetates. Nam urbis 
nostrae annos ex supra dicta comparatione Olympiadum 
colligere facile erit.’ ‘Nam’ in the last sentence is 
elliptical, and implies ‘I give Olympiads only, for...’ We 
may therefore be prepared to find that Pliny’s table is 
his own construction, but also that it is derived ultimately 
from Greek sources. A parallel series of dates forms the 
skeleton of Pliny’s account of painting in xxxv. 60 sqq.— 
indeed the note ‘(Ol.) cv. Aetion Therimachus’ appears 
to have been erroneously transferred from xxxv. 78 where 
it recurs in the history of painting, to which it properly 
belongs —and we are justified in inferring that the Greek 
authority followed by Pliny placed the earliest bronze- 
casters of importance in Ol 83, the earliest painters in 
Ol. go, since in xxxv. 54 Pliny prefaces the history of 
painting by the words ‘Non constat sibi in hac parte 
Graecorum diligentia multas post Olympiadas celebrando 
pictores quam statuarios ac toreutas, primumque Olym- 
piade LXXxX, cum et Phidiam ipsum initio pictorem fuisse 
tradatur, &c., while in xxxvi. 15 he says (of sculpture 
in marble) ‘non omittendum hanc artem tanto uetus- 
tiorem fuisse quam picturam aut statuariam, quarum 
utraque cum Phidia coepit octogensima tertia Olym- 
piade’ (the words refer to No. 25, q. v.). The words with 
which Pliny closes the list (‘cessauit deinde ars, &c.) 
imply nothing as. to period to which his authority for 
the dates belonged, although they may be held to prove 
the importance of the works of Antigonos and Xeno- 
krates, which would no doubt carry the history of 
sculpture down to the point at which Pliny marks its 
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decline. It is possible that Apollodoros of Pergamon 
was the chronological authority, but perhaps unlikely 
that he would have entirely passed over Pergamene art, 
while he gave the dates of his own contemporaries, many 
of whom are mentioned under Ol. 156. But the list is 
full of serious errors, and the most rational explanation 
of its origin appears to be that Pliny excerpted the dates 
of a few important artists and grouped their ‘aemuli’ 
and ‘discipuli’ with them. Thus we have the fixed 
date Ol. 83=PHEIDIAS—determined perhaps by the 
‘floruit’ of Perikles or the completion of the Olympian 
Zeus—with whom are grouped on the one hand his 
teacher Hegias, and the contemporaries of the latter, 
Kritios and Nesiotes, on the other his pupz/ and rival, 
Alkamenes. Again Ol. 87=AGELADAS—a date fixed 
by the erroneous impression as to the plague com- 
memorated by No. 43. Kallon follows him as his 
contemporary. The next date, Ol. go, is clearly that of 
POLYKLEITOS, fixed by the burning of the Heraion 
Ol. 89. 2, with whom were grouped amongst others 
Myron and Pythagoras, because they followed him in 
the series of criticisms discussed in § 2, and no inde- 
pendent date could be found for them. We cannot in 
all cases trace the origin of the dates and combinations, 
but Pliny himself tells us that that of LYSIPPOS was fixed 
by the ‘ floruit’ of Alexander, and the equation Ol. 121= 
EUTYCHIDES is doubtless based on the foundation of 
Antioch (Ol. 120). (Cp. No. 254.) It is therefore safer 
to regard ome date only in each group as due to Pliny’s 
source, while the rest must be received with caution as the 
result (in most cases) of his own uncritical combinations. 
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Instituts in Athen (Athens, 1876—). 

Rom. Mitth. ~ Mittheilungen des kaiserlich deutschen archao- 
logischen Instituts, rémische Abtheilung (Rome, 1886—). 

Antike Denkmdler = Antike Denkmiler, herausgegeben vom 
kaiserlich deutschen archdologischen Institut (Berlin, 1887—). 

A. Z. = Archaologische Zeitung (Berlin, 1843-1885). 

Rev. Arch. = Revue Archéologique (Paris, 1860—). 

Gaz. Arch. = Gazette Archéologique (Paris, 1875—). 

"Ed. ’Apy. = Ednpepis "Apxatohoyxn (Athens, 1883—). 

AeAr. "Apy. = AcAriov ’Apxatohoy:xdy (Athens, 1885—). 


PART I 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE 


Nos. 1-41. 
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THE DAIDALIDAI. 


Daidalos 


§ 1. 





Endoios Dipoinos and Skyllis 
| 





| 
Hegylos, Theokles, Tektaios and Angelion 


Klearchos 
Medon, Dorykleidas 


Kallon Pythagoras. 


The above scheme is presupposed by a group of notices in 
Pausanias relating to the several artists (v. infr. Nos. 1-21). It 
was in all probability framed in order to claim the honour of the 
cradle of sculpture for Athens, as represented by Daidalos, a myth- 
ical figure of Attic legend. He was the éra@vupos of the deme Aarda- 
hidat, and the yévos of the same name (to which Sokrates belonged), 
and was inserted in the royal pedigree as grandson of Erechtheus. 
He is also connected by legend with Crete and Sicily, but it is 
unlikely that there was an historical Cretan artist of the name, as 
Kuhnert supposes. 


1. DAIDALOS. 


1. Diod. iv. 76 Aaidados 
pev hv 7d yévos *AOnvaios, 
eis tay “EpexOewdav dvopaco- 
pevos* iv yap vids Mnytiovos 
Tod Evradadpov rod ’Epex ews 
..-kata 8& Thy Tov dyad- 
paTwv KaTacKevny 
tév Gndvtov avOporer buj- 


TOTOUTO 


VEyKEV, OOTE TOUS ETAyEVET- 


Daidalos was an Athenian 
by birth and was called 
one of the Erechtheidai: 
for he was the son of Metion 
the son of Eupalamos the 
son of Erechtheus...And in 
the sculptor’s art he so far 
excelled all other men that 
in after times the fable was 


B2 
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TEpous pvOodoyhoat Tepl avrod 
d.dTt Ta KaTacKevaCoueva TOV 
y ] , c , a“ 
dyadpatwy duourata ois 
euydxois tmdpxer’ BAé€zew 
Te yap avra Kal mepirareip, 
kat xaQoAov typeiy THY Tod 
dAov océparos didbeow, adore 
doxeiy elvar TO KaracKevacbev 
Euexov oor. 
> , \ , 

Oupatecas Kat diaBeSnxora 


” XS 
Tp@tos € 


Ta oKéAN ToLnoas, ért 5& Tas 
Xélpas 
elxdtws COavudcero mapa Tots 


dvareTapevas ToLor, 


avOpeéro.s* of yap mpd Tovrov 
Texvirat KatecxevaCoy Ta 
3 / Lal ‘ 
aydApata Tols pey Opupact 
pepuKdta, Tas dé xeipas €xovTa 
kadewevas Kal tais mtAevpais 
kexoAAnpevas. 


told of him that the statues 
which he made were like 
living beings ; for they saw 


and walked, and, in a 
word, exercised every 
bodily function, so that 


his handiwork seemed to 
be a living being. And 
being the first to give them 
open eyes, and parted legs, 
and outstretched arms, he 
justly won the admiration 
of men: for before his time 
artists made statues with 
closed eyes and _ hands 
hanging down and cleav- 
ing to their sides. 


The foregoing account of Daidalos is repeated with slight 


variations by many ancient authors. 


The name seems to cover 


the transition from the primitive &davoy, with limbs imperfectly, 
if at all, indicated, to the type seen in the so-called early ‘ Apollo’ 


figures. 


2. Paus. ix. 40. 3 Aar- 
dddov be Tv Epywy dvo pev 
éorw év Borla, 
“HpaxAjjs te ev OnBars kat 
mapa AcBadedow 6 Tpodpd- 


. “a XY a@ , 
vios’ tocatta dé eTEpa fdava 


Tatra 


év Kpyrn, Bpiréyapris ev 
"Ododvtt xal ’AOnva rapa 
Kveolos. mapa tovrous dé cal 


Of the works of Daidalos 
two are in Boeotia, namely 
Herakles at Thebes and 
Trophonios at Lebadeia, 
and there are also two 
statues of wood in Crete, 
Britomartis at Olus and 
Athena at Knossos. The 
Knossians also possess the 
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6 ths ~Apiadyns yxopds, ob 
kal “Ounpos év "TAcade pv7j- 
pny eroinoato, émetpyacpévos 
éotiv él Aevxod AlBov. «kal 
Andrios ’Adpodirns early od 
péya fdavov, AeAvuacpéevov 


‘\ xs - oe a 
Tv defiav yxeipa trd Tod 
xpévouv: kdrevor 8 = arti 


modGv és TeTpPdywvoy yA. 


melOopar- todto *Apiddynv 
AaBety mapa Aadddrov, kal 
jvixa jKorovOnce TH Once, 
TO dyahpa émexouiceto olko- 
Oev* adbatpebevta b& adtrhs tov 
Oncéa otrw gaciv of ArjArot 
7d &bavov rhs Geod avabeiva 
7® AmddAwri TO AnrALo. 


dance of Ariadne, which 
is mentioned by Homer in 
the Iliad, a relief in white 
marble. And the Delians 
have a small wooden image 
of Aphrodite, which has lost 
its right hand through lapse 
of time, and terminates 
below in a square block 
instead of feet. I believe 
that Ariadne received it 
from Daidalos, and that 
when she followed Theseus 
she carried away the image 
from her home: and the 
Delians relate that when 
Theseus was parted from 
her he dedicated the image 
of the goddess to the 
Delian Apollo: 


The above listcomprises various images of high antiquity, regarded 
with great reverence from their long association with the cults to 
which they belonged, and linked by tradition with Daidalos as the 
earliest of known sculptors. It is possible that the first-named is 
represented on silver coins of Thebes of the fifth century (B. WZ, 
Cat. xii. 1-8, Num. Comm. p. 111). The coin represents Herakles 
advancing with club and bow;; the artist has, however, translated 
the figure into the style of his own time. The ‘ dance of Ariadne’ 
is mentioned in = 590 ff. :— } 


ev S€ xopdy moikiAXe mepixduris There too did the famous 


*Augeyunes halting god fashion a dance, 
[r@ ikeAov, oléy mor evi Kywoo@ [like unto that which once in 
evpetn broad Knossos Daidalos de- 
Aaidados joxnoev xa\dumAoxdépo vised for Ariadne of the lovely 
*Apradyp. } locks. ] 
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The last two lines are an interpolation, probably of the sixth 
century (Kuhnert, Dédalos, pp. 205 ff.). The work was a plastic 
representation of a dance in honour of the Cretan goddess Ariadne, 
for which we may compare the votive bronzes found at Olympia 
(Furtw., Bronzefunde, p. 24 f.; cp. Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, 


fig. 67). 


Note that with this exception the works of Daidalos 


enumerated by Paus. are all £dava, i.e. wooden images. 


3. Paus. ii. 4. 5 7d dé tepdv 
tis "AOnvas ths Xadwutidos 
mpos TO Oedtpw opiow éartiv, 
kal mAnolov Edavoy yupvov 
“HpaxAgovs* AaiddAov 82 adrd 
gacly elvat tréxynv. Aalda- 
Aos be elpydcaro, 
Grométepa pev eotiww Ere THY 


° 
o7T00a 


Oi, emumpéme 5€ Syms te 
Kal €vOeov Tovrots. 


At Corinth. 


4. Skylax, p. 39, 4 Fabr. 
éxi S€ TO Axpwrnply Ths akpas 
érestt Bwpds peyadompems 
Tloceddévos. “Ev 8 té Bw- 
wo elol yeyAuupévor dvdpes, 
yuvaixes, A€ovtes, deAdives* 
Aaldadoy b€ pact rorjjoat. 


At Soloeis in Sicily. 


5. Paus. i. 27. 1 xetrat 
d& év TO va@d Tis ToArddos 
. .. dfpos dxAadlas, Aaidddov 
.. + Tolnpa, 


The temple of Athena 
Chalinitis is beside the 
theatre, and near it is a 
nude wooden image of 
Herakles, which they assert 
to be a work of Daidalos. 
But the works of Daidalos 
are stranger still to look 
upon, although there is a 
kind of divinity resting even 
upon them. 


On the edge of the pro- 
montory stands a magnifi- 
cent altar of Poseidon. On 
the altar are carved figures 
of men, women, lions, and 
dolphins. It is said to be 
the work of Daidalos. 


In the temple of Athena 
Polias is treasured a folding 
seat, the work of Daidalos. 


At Athens ; the temple is the Erechtheion. 
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6. Plat. Hipp. mai. 282 
A @omep kal tov Aaldaddy 
q~act ot avdpiavroro.ol, viv 
el yevdpuevos Toadr épydouro 
ola Ww ad’ dy tovvopy’ écxe, 
KatayéAaotoy ay iva. 


As the sculptors say that 
Daidalos, were he now to 
be born and to make 
statues such as those by 
which he won his fame, 
would be laughed to scorn. 


Other plastic works ascribed to Daidalos :— 
HERAKLES at Pisa (Apollod. ii. 6, 3). 
HERAKLES on the borders of Messenia and Arkadia (Paus. 


viii. 35, 2). 


ARTEMIS at Monogissa in Karia (Steph. Byz. s. v.). 
Offerings of the Argives in the Heraion (Paus. ix. 40, 4). 
A figure brought from Omphake to Gela in Sicily (id. 2d.). 


2. ENDOIOS. 


7. Paus. i. 26. 4 “Evdouos 
pev qv yévos pev ’Adnvaios, 
Aadddov 8 padntjs, ds cal 
hevyovt. Aaiddrd» sa Tov 


Tddw Odvaroy énnxodov- 
Onoev és Kpnrnv rovrov 
KaOjpevdy éotiv ‘*AOnvas 


dyahua, énlypayya éxov, os 
KadAlas pév dvadein, roujoese 
d& “Evdouos. 


Endoios was an Athenian 
by birth, and a pupil of 
Daidalos, whom he followed 
to Crete when he was exiled 
on account of the murder 
of Talos; by him is a 
seated statue of Athena, 
with an inscription to the 
effect that Kallias dedicated 
and Endoios made it. 


Although tradition claimed Endoios as a native of Athens, it 
is probable that he was really an Ionian, since we find him at work 
at Ephesos and Erythrai, at a time when the stream of influence 
ran from East to West, and he uses the Ionic alphabet in an inscrip- 
_ tion found -on the Akropolis (AeAr. ’Apx. 1888, f. 208). The statue 
here mentioned may with some probability be identified with the 
seated figure of Athena from the Akropolis, published in Lebas- 
Reinach, Voyage Archéologique, P\. 11, 1 and elsewhere (v. of. cit. 
p. 51). Kallias, the dedicator, was the son of Phainippos, and one 
of the richest men in Athens. He was a violent opponent of the 
Peisistratids, and was victorious at Olympia in Ol. 57=552 B.C. 
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8. Athenag. Libell. pro 
Christ. 17, p.19, 8 Schw. ré 
pev yap év ’Edéo ris’ Apré- 
ptdos (efdwdov) . . . "Evdovos 
eipydoaro, padnris AaddaAov. 


For the image of Artemis 
at Ephesos was the work 
of Endoios, a pupil of 
Daidalos. 


Pliny (V. H. xvi. 214) informs us that this statue was commonly 
held to be of ebony, but that Mucianus, who was proconsul of Asia 
and published an account of its sights, found it to be of vine-wood. 


9. Paus. viii. 46. 4 Tis 
’"AOnvas TO Gyadpa THs ’Adéas 
. « Ck€ghavtos bia savrods 
meTroinuevor, Tex be Evdolov. 


The image of Athena 
Alea, made entirely of 
ivory, the work of Endoios. 


This work stood in the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, until it 
was brought by Augustus to Rome and dedicated in his Forum. 


10. Paus. vii. 5. 9 €or 
de éy EpvOpais cal ’AOnvas 
TloAuddos vads Kal &yadpa &- 
Aov peyéOer péya Kabrjpevdv 
te émt Opdvov kat jAakdrny ev 
éxatépa TOv xEipGy exel, Kal 
ent THs Kepadis TéAov. TodTo 
*"Evdolov téxynv kal GAdots 
erexpaipoueba elvat... Kal 
ovx HKiora én Tais Xapioi re 
kal “OQpats, al amply éoeddeiv 
éatixacw év tralOpm AlOov 
Aevkod. 


At Erythrai there is also 
a temple of Athena Polias, 
and a colossal wooden 
image, seated upon a throne, 
holding in each hand a 
spindle, and having a circu- 
lar crown on its head. This 
I conjectured to be a work 
of Endoios from various 
tokens, notably its resem- 
blance to the Graces and 
Seasons which stand before 
the entrance in the open air 
and are of white marble. 


8. DIPOINOS AND SKYLLIS. 


11. Plin. V. H. xxxvi. 9 
Marmore sculpendo primi 


The first to win fame as 
sculptors in marble were 


ste 
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omnium inclaruerunt Di- 
poenus et Scyllis geniti 
in Creta insula etiamnum 
Medis imperantibus prius- 
que quam Cyrus in Persis 
regnare inciperet, hoc est 
Olympiade circiter L. Hi 
Sicyonem se _ contulere, 
quae diu fuit officinarum 
omnium talium patria. Deo- 
rum simulacra publice loca- 
uerunt iis Sicyonii, quae 
prius quam absoluerentur 
artifices iniuriam questi 
abiere in Aetolos. Protinus 
Sicyonem fames _inuasit 
ac sterilitas moerorque 
dirus. Remedium petentibus 
Apollo Pythius respondit, 
‘si Dipoenus et Scyllis deo- 
rum simulacra perfecissent,’ 
quod magnis mercedibus 
obsequiisque impetratum 
est. Fuere autem simulacra 
ea Apollinis Dianae Her- 
culis Mineruae (quod e 
caelo postea tactum est). 


Dipoinos and Skyllis, who 
were born in Crete while the 
empire of the Medes still 
lasted, and before Cyrus 
became king in Persia, i.e. 
about the fiftieth Olym- 
piad (= 580 B.c.). They 
repaired to Sikyon, which 
long remained the home of 
all such crafts. The Sikyo- 
nians contracted with them 
for statues of the gods, but 
before they were completed 
the artists complained that 
they were ill used and 
departed to Aetolia. Im- 
mediately Sikyon was at- 
tacked by famine, barren- 
ness and dire calamity. 
When they asked relief, the 
Pythian Apollo answered 
that it should come ‘ when 
Dipoinos and Skyllis should 
finish the statues of the 
gods, a favour which cost 
them dearly in rewards and 
attentions. These statues 
represented Apollo, Arte- 
mis, Herakles, and Athena 
(which last was afterwards 
struck by lightning). 


The date is only approximate, since Cyrus became king in 560 
B.C. The calculation may be based on a fact recorded by the 
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Armenian historian Moses of Chorene, who states that Ardashir 
(=Cyrus) captured from Croesus (in 546 B.C.) three statues of gilt 
bronze representing Artemis, Herakles, and Apollo, of which the 
Herakles at least was a work of Dipoinos and Skyllis. The four 
statues named by Pliny have been supposed to have formed a group 
representing the capture of the Delphic tripod by Herakles, but 
were more probably temple-statues. Pliny states that Ambrakia, 
Argos, and Kleonai were ‘full of the works of Dipoinos,’ and that 


Parian marble (Avyvirns) was the material employed. 


12. Paus. ii. 15. 1 (At 
Kleonai) éoriv tepdv *AOn- 
vas, TO 5& Gyadpa TKvdAAtdos 
Téxyn Kal Avrotvov' pabnras 
d& eivat Aadddov odis, of 
de cal yuvaika éx Téprevos 
edédover AaBetv Aaidadoy, xai 
tov Alwowov Kai SxvdAdv éx 
Tijs yuvatkds of tavrns yevé- 
cba. 


(At Kleonai) there is 
a temple of Athena, and 
the image is the work 
of Skyllis and Dipoinos. 
Some hold them to have 
been pupils of Daidalos, 
while others will have it 
that Daidalos married a 
woman of Gortyn, and that 
Dipoinos and Skyllis were 
his sons by this wife. 


padnrds Sé elvar] of wey is understood, as in No. 26. 
4% 


13. Paus. ii. 22. 5 (At 
Argos) Atooxovpwy 
dydApata 8& adrof te kal 


, 
vados, 


of maidés elow, “Avagis xalt 
Mvacivous, civ 5€ ogiow ai 
untépes ‘lAderpd te cat PolBn, 
téxvn pev Avrolvov xal SkvrA- 
Aidos, EVAov Be eBévov" Tots 
8% Inmois Ta pe TOAAG éBé- 
vou Kal rovro.s, dAlya 8& cal 
eAepavtos memroinrat. 


(At Argos) is a temple of 
the Dioskouroi, and statues 
of themselves and _ their 
sons, Anaxis and Mnasi- 
nous, as well as the mothers 
of these, Hilaeira and 
Phoibe, the work of Di- 
poinos and Skyllis, made 
of ebony. Their horses 
too are sculptured mainly 
in ebony, but partly also 
in ivory. 
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14. Clem. Al. Protr. iv. 
42 DkvAdrAus Aimowos 
. « KATETKEVATaTHY . . . TOV 
év TipvvO. “Hpaxdéovs av- 
dpidvta Kal 7d THs Movvixlas 
*Apréuidos Edavoy ev Sixvdrr. 


\ 
Kal 


Skyllis and Dipoinos 
made the statue of Hera- 
kles at Tiryns, and the 
wooden image of Artemis 
Munichia at Sikyon. 


4. THE SPARTAN SCULPTORS AT OLYMPIA. 
(HEGYLOS, THEOKLES, MEDON, DORYKLEIDAS.) 


15. Paus. v. 17. 2 tas 
d€ ‘“Eorepidas méevte apiOpydv 
OcoxrAys éroinoe, 
povios pev Kal ovTos, maTpos 
ghoirjoa 8 «kal 


Aaxedal- 


“HytAov" 


avros mapa SKvdAAw kal 


Almowov déyerat. 

16. Paus. vi. 19. 8 (The 
treasury of the Epidam- 
nians) éxee pév méAov dvexd- 
pevoy bd “AtAavtos: exer 88 
“HpakdAéa xal d€vdpov rd rapa 
‘Eomeplot, tiv pndéav, Kai 
TEpieiAtypéevoy TH pndr€g Tov 
dpdxovta’ Kédpov pev Kal tadra, 
Ocoxd€éovs d& Epya tod “Hyi- 
Aov* rotqoat b€ adrov 6u0d TO 
radi pyot ta ext Tod méAov 
ypdppara. 


17. Paus. vi. 19. 12 Me- 
yapeis 8@ of mpds rH ’ArTiKh 
Oncavpév te w@xodourcarto, 


The Hesperids (in the 
Heraion at Olympia), five 
in number, were made by 
Theokles, also a Spartan, 
the son of Hegylos: he too 
is said to have been a pupil 
of Dipoinos and Skyllis. 


(The treasury of the 
Epidamnians) contains the 
heavenly sphere supported 
by Atlas, and, also Herakles 
and the apple-tree of the 
Hesperids, with the serpent 
coiled about it. These too 
are of cedar-wood, the work 
of Theokles, the son of 
Hegylos, who is stated by 
the inscription on the sphere 
to have assisted his son in 
the making. 


The Megarians who live 
on the border of Attica 
built themselves a treasury, 
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kal avabjpata dvédecav és 
tov Onoavpdv, Kédpov Cwd.a 
xpve7®@ SinvOtopeva, THY pds 
"AxeAgov “Hpaxdéovs pdxnv. 
Zeds oe kal} 
Anidveipa cat ’AxeA@os Kat 
“HpaxAfjs éoriv, “Apns Te To 
’Axeddo BondGr, ciothxer be 
kal AOnvas Gyadpa, ate odoa 
T@ ‘Hpaxdrci otppaxos’ atrn 
mapa Tas ‘Eonepldas dvdxerrat 
viv tas év TO ‘Hpalg. 13. Tod 
Onoavpod dé énelpyactar TO 
der@ 6 ytydvTey Kal Oedv 
mOAEMOS. » . . 


evravéa 


Ta 07) dGva- 
Onuata ex maatod opis Exew 
eixds, & ye 6 Aaxedaiydrios 
Médwv atrois Armolvov kat 
VkvVAAbos padyris etroince. 


and dedicated offerings 
therein, figures of cedar- 
wood inlaid with gold, 
representing the fight of 
Herakles against Acheloos. 
There is Zeusand Deianeira 
and Acheloosand Herakles, 
and Ares assisting Ache- 
loos. There was also at 
one time a statue of 
Athena as the ally of 
Herakles; but it now 
stands beside the Hespe- 
rids in the temple of Hera. 
On the pediment of the 
treasury is wrought the 
battle of the gods and 
giants. The Megarians 
would seem to have pos- 
sessed these offerings from 
great antiquity, since they 
were made for them by 
Medon, the Spartan, a pupil 
of Dipoinos and Skyllis. 


The language of Pausanias is not explicit as to the inclusion of 


the pediment-sculptures among the works of Medon. 


Fragments 


of them were discovered at Olympia (see /. W. 294, 5). 


MéSwv avrois] MSS. Advras. 


The name seems an impossible one, 


and should no doubt be corrected in accordance with the next 


No. 
ros in No. 18. 


18. Paus. v. 17. 1 tis 
"Hpas 8& . . €v TO va@. . 
O€mdos dre pntpds Tov ‘Opdv 


Brunn makes the contrary change, reading pév Adyra for Médor- 


In the temple of Hera 
there stands an image of 
Themis as mother of the 
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Gyahpa éornxe Aopvxdreidov 
téxyn, yévos pev Aaxeda- 
povlov, wadntod de A:rolvov 
kal SKvAdAudos « 
"AOnvay xpdvos émixewpévny 
kat ddpv kal aonida Exovoay 


- . TH be 


Aaxedatporlov A€éyovew Epyov 
eivat MeédovrTos, totrov dé 
adeAddov te eivat Aopuxdeldov, 
kal mapa avdpacr didaxOjvar 
Tots avrois..... Ta pev 07) 
KaTetWeypeva eotly éd€pavtos 


\ n 
Kal xpvood. 


Seasons. It is the work 
of Dorykleidas, a Spartan 


-by birth, and a pupil of 


Dipoinos and Skyllis. The 
Athena wearing a helmet 
and holding spear and 
shield, is said to be the 
work of Medon, who, as 
is alleged, was the brother 
of Dorykleidas, and was 
a pupil of the same masters. 
The above-named works 
are of gold and ivory. 


The Heraion, which was the oldest temple at Olympia, con- 
tained other works of archaic sculpture besides those above men- 
tioned. The Seasons, to which allusion is made in the above 


passage, were the work of Smilis (v. infr. No. 23). 


The Athena of 


Medon is that mentioned in No. 17. On the disposition of these 
works in the Heraion, see Wernicke, /ahré., 1894, p. 105 ff., 
who believes that the temple was converted into a kind of museum 
at the time of Nero’s visit to Olympia. 


5. TEKTAIOS AND ANGELION. 


19. Paus. ii. 32. 5 pa- 
Onrijs & 6 KddAwv iv Tex- 
taiov kal ’AyyeAlwvos, ot An- 
Alois éroinoay 76 Gyadpa Tod 
"Amdd\Awvos’ 6 5 “AyyeAlov 
kat Textaios mapa Arzolve 
Kal Sxvddbe €b1daxOnoav. 


20. Plut. de Mus. 14 
9) @ And@ Tod dydAparos 
avtod adidpvots exer pev ev 


Kallon was a pupil of 
Tektaios and Angelion, 
who made the image of 
Apollo for the Delians, 
and Angelion and Tektaios 
learnt their art from Dipoi- 
nos and Skyllis. 


The image of him which 
is set up at Delos holds in 
its right hand a bow and 
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7H dea Tékov, év d€ TH apto- 
tepa Xdpitas, TOV Tis pov- 
axis dpydvev €éxdotnv Te 
éxovcav’ 7) pev yap Avpay 
Kpare?, 7) 5& avAovs, 7 be ev 
péowm TpoKeyévny EXEL TO 
ordpatt ovpryya. 


in its left the Graces, each 
of whom has a_ musical 
instrument: one holds the 
lyre, another the flutes, 
while she that is in the 
midst presses a pipe to 
her lips. 


This statue of the Delian Apollo is represented on several coins 
of Athens, Vum. Comm. CC. xi-xiv. 

Athenagoras mentions an Artemis (apparently also at Delos) by 
the same artists. Their date may be fixed by that of their pupil 
Kallon (v. infr. No. 52), and the style of the Apollo at about 540 B.c. 


6. KLEARCHOS. 


21. Paus. iii. 17. 6 rijs 
XaAkwolkov 8@ ev dekia 
Avs &yakpa “Lrdrov Terol- 
ntat, Tadaidratoy mavTwv 6- 
méaa éott xadkod" 81’ dAov 
yap ovk €éoTw elpyacpévor, 
iifa Tap 

ExdoTov 


éAnAapevov oe 
pepov «ad ado 
ovrippootal te mpds GAAnda, 
Kal HAoL ovvexovow avTa pr) 
diadvOfvat. KA€apxov dé avdpa 
‘Pnyivov TO ayadpa Torjoat 
A€yovow, dv Atmolvov kal 
SkvAAtdos, of 8& adrod Aadd- 


Aov actly elvar pabnriy. 


On the right hand of the 
goddess of the Brasen 
House there is an image 
of Zeus the Highest, the 
oldest of all works in 
bronze; for it is not 
wrought all of one piece, 
but each part is separately 
beaten out, and all are held 
together by rivets that they 
may not fall asunder. They 
say that the image was made 
by Klearchos of Rhegion, 
who (according to some) 
was a pupil of Dipoinos and 
Skyllis, but according to 
others of Daidalos himself. 


The technique here described was known as ‘ odupyaror.” The 
best-known example was the golden colossus of Zeus, dedicated by 
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Periander at Olympia. A divergent tradition as to Klearchos is 
preserved by Paus. vi. 4, 4, who states that Klearchos was the pupil 
of Eucheir, and Eucheir of Syadras and Chartas, the Spartans. 
He also states that Klearchos was the master of Pythagoras of 
Rhegion (Part II. § 2. 1), which would fix his date approximately 
at 520 B.C. 


With the Daidalidai we may class the two artists whose names 
follow. 


7. SMILIS. 


The temple of Hera at 
Samos may be reasonably 


22. Paus. vii. 4. 4 76 @ 
iepov TO ev Sdyw ths “Hpas 


. « » @&y Tos pdAdtota apxatov 
> sd ” a 
ovx HKtora ay tis Kal énl TO 
GydApatt TeKxpatpoito’ éore 
yap 8H dvdpds Epyov Alywn- 
Tod, Dylrdos rod Evkdeldov. 
ovtos 6 Spuidis éotw HAtkiay 
cata Aaldador, dd€ns be ovdK 
> \ 3 , 

és TO loov adixero. 


thought one of the oldest in 
existence, notably because 
of the statue; for it is the 
work of an Aeginetan, 
Smilis the son of Eukleides. 
This Smilis was a contem- 
porary of Daidalos, but 
never attained the same 
height of fame. 


The statue is represented on coins of Samos (Gardner, Samos 
and Samian Coins, Pl. v, 1-9); it was richly draped, and held 
fillets in each hand. Smilis was perhaps a Samian by birth, as is 
indicated by the statement of Pliny, V. H. xxxvi. 90, that the 
‘labyrinth of Lemnos,’ i.e. the Heraion of Samos, was the work 
of ‘ Smilis et Rhoecus et Theodorus indigenae’ (v. infr. No. 32 note). 


(In the temple of Hera) 
are the Seasons seated 
on thrones, the work of 
Smilis. 


23. Paus. v. 17. I (rhs 
"Hpas 8& év TO va) Kabn- 
pévas ent Opdvwr “Qpas éroln- 
cev 6 Spidis. 


At Olympia, v. supr. No. 18. 
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8. CHETRISOPHOS. 


24, Paus. viii. 53. 7 (At 
Tegea) ’"AméAAwvos vads kal 
ayadpa énlypvoov" Xeuploodos 
de erolnce, Kpijs pev yévos, 
HAtkiay 8& avrod cal rov bi- 
dagavta ovx topevr. 7H Be 
dtaita H ev Kvwo@ Aaiddd@ 
mapa Mivm ovpBaca éni 
pakpdtepoy dd€av tots Kpnot 
kal én) fodvev mouoe Tape- 
oxevace. Tapa d€ TO “Amdd- 
Awvt 6 Xewploopos arnke 
Aov TweToLnpEvos. 


(At Tegea) there is a 
temple of Apollo and a 


gilded image, made by 
Cheirisophos, a Cretan by 
birth, whose date and 


teacher I do not know. 
But the residence of Dai- 
dalos at the court of Minos 
made the Cretans long 
famous for the making of 
wooden images. Beside the 


Apollo stands a portrait of 


Cheirisophos in marble. 


$2. THE SCULPTORS OF CHIOS. 


(Melas) 
Mikkiades 


Archermos 





Bunion 

25. Plin. V. H. xxxvi. 11 
Cum hi essent, iam fuerat 
in Chio insula Melas 
sculptor, dein filius eius 
Micciades, ac deinde nepos 
Archermus, cuius filii Bu- 
palus et Athenis uel claris- 
simi in ea scientia fuere 


alaate 

Before their time the 
sculptor Melas had already 
lived on the island of Chios, 
and after him his son Mik- 
kiades and his grandson 
Archermos, whose sons 
Bupalos and Athenis were 
the most famous masters 
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Hipponactis poetae aetate, 
quem certum est Lx. Olym- 
piade fuisse. Quodsi quis 
horum familiam ad_pro- 
auom usque retro agat, 
inueniat artis eius originem 
cum Olympiadum initio 
coepisse. 12. Hipponacti 
notabilis foeditas uoltus 
erat,quam obrem imaginem 
eius lasciuia iocorum hi pro- 
posuere ridentium circulis, 
quod Hipponax indigna- 
tus destrinxit amaritudinem 
carminum in tantum, ut 
credatur aliquis ad laqueum 
eos compulisse. Quod fal- 
_sum est. Complura enim in 
finitimis insulis simulacra 
postea fecere, sicut in Delo, 
quibus subiecerunt carmen, 
non uitibus tantum censeri 
Chion, sed et operibus 
Archermifiliorum. 13. Os- 
tendunt et Lasii Dianam 
manibus eorum factam; in 
ipsa Chio narrata est operis 
eorum Dianae facies in sub- 
limi posita, cuius uoltum 
intrantes tristem, exeuntes 
hilarem putant. Romae 
signa eorum sunt in Pala- 
tina aede Apollinis in fas- 


of their craft in the time of 
the poet Hipponax, who is 
known to have lived in 
the 60th Olympiad (540 
B.C.). If their line is traced 
back to the great-grand- 
father, it will be found that 
the art took its rise at the 
beginning of the Olympiads. 
Hipponax was remarkable 
for the ugliness of his face, 
for which reason they 
exposed his portrait in 
wanton mockery to jesting 
crowds, until Hipponax 
in indignation turned the 
weapons of his bitterest 
satire against them with 
such effect that—as some 
believe—he drove them to 
hang themselves. This is 
not the case: for they after- 
wards made many statues 
in the neighbouring islands, 
as for example in Delos, 
where their work bore a 
metrical inscription, stating 
that Chios was famed not 
only for its vines but also 
for the works of the sons 
of Archermos. The people 
of Lasos display an Artemis 
fashioned by their hands; 
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and it is stated that in 
Chios itself there is a 
figure of Artemis, made 
by them and set on a high 
pedestal, whose expression 
seems gloomy as one enters 
her shrine, and cheerful as 
one departs. At Rome 
their statues stand on the 
gable of the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine, and 
on almost all the temples 
built by Augustus the 
Divine. Their father’s 
works, too, were to be seen 
both in Delos and on the 
island of Lesbos. 


tigio et omnibus fere quae 
fecit diuos Augustus. Patris 
quoque eorum et Deli fuere 
opera et in Lesbo insula. 


hi] Dipoinos and Skyllis. The words follow No. 11. 

Melas] In all probability the local hero of Chios, son of Oino- 
pion. The confusion may have arisen from the misunderstanding 
of a phrase in a metrical inscription, Derhaps of ‘Médavos rarpaiov 
aorv’ in the inscription quoted below (No. 26 note). 

Olympiadum initio] Pliny erroneously reckons 60 years (a full 
life) to a generation. 

Lasii] A variant is ‘Iasii.’ Iasos is in Caria, Lasos in Crete. 

in fastigio] Either (1) ‘on the gable.’ The figures would then 
be dxpwripta such as those from the temple of Aegina, 7. W. 84, 85. 
Or (2) ‘in the pediment.’ Petersen conjectures that a fragmentary 
kneeling Amazon from the Villa Ludovisi (Rém. Mitth. iv. 86 f.) . 
formed part of the group. 


26. Schol. Ar. Av. 573 The representation of 


vewreptKovTo Thy Nikny Kat roy 
“Epwra éntepooda “Apyep- 
pov ydp pact tov BovmdAov 


Victory and Love with 
wings is of recent origin: 
for according to some it 
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kal "A@nvidos marépa, of 8& 
"AyAaoparvra tov Odowov (é- 
ypapov, aTnviv €pyacacba 


was Archermos, the father 
of Bupalos and Athenis, 
according to others, Aglao- 


phon the Thasian painter, 
who represented Victory 
winged. 

It is natural to combine with this notice the so-called ‘ Nike of 
Delos,’ now in the Central Museum at Athens (Brunn-Bruckmann, 
36). The plinth, which a/mos¢ certainly belongs to it, bears an 
inscription variously restored (Léwy 1).  Lolling’s restoration 
reads :— 

Mixxia[ dns 768° Gyad]ua xaddv [p’ avéOnxe xai vids] 

"Alpxeppos (c)o[plinow “ExnBdr[o éxredecarres] 

Oi Xioe Mé[A]a[v]os warpoiov do[ru véportes]. 
But Mr. Ernest Gardner (C/ass. Rev. 1893, p. 140) has shown 
cause for regarding the readings [@ya\]ya in l. 1 and MéAavos 1. 3 
(for which he reads peyddos) as impossible. An inscription from 
the Akropolis (AeAr. Apx. 1889, p. 119) reads "Apxeppos éroingey 6 


tiv Nixnv. 


Xios | “Ididixn p’ aveOnxev AOnvaia roioixg. 


Both inscriptions date 


from the second half of the sixth century B.c. 


“Apxeppov] A certain correction for”Apyevvov MSS. 
gact] For the omission of of peév cf. No. 21 ad fin. 
*AyAaopGvta] The father of Polygnotos. See Brunn, X. G. II?. 10. 


27. Paus. iv. 30. 6 Bov- 
mados 8, vaovs Te olxodopn- 
cacba Kal (Ga drip ayabds 
mrdoat, Spupvaios ayadrpa 
épyatopevos Téyns mparos 
érrolnoev Ov Huets tower TOAOV 
- Te Exoveay emi TH Kepady Kal 
Th éTépa xeupt TO Kadovpevoy 
*AuadOeias xKépas td “EA- 
Aijvev. 

fga . . 


Bupalos, a celebrated 
temple-architect and sculp- 
tor, in making a statue of 
Fortune for the people of 
Smyrna, was the first, so 
far as I know, to represent 
her with a circular crown 
on her head and that which 
the Greeks call ‘Amalthea’s 
horn’ in one hand. 


. wAdoat] Of sculpture generally, as (ga ypadeww, later 


(wypageiy, of painting. (oa = ‘figures’ in art generally, so of 
a statue in No. 35, where see note. 
C2 
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28. Paus. ix. 35. 6 dotis 
d€ Ww avOpdmwv 6 yuuras 
mp@tos Xdpitas to. TAdoas 
7) ypadn miunoduevos, odx 
oldy te éyéveto mvbécOar pe 
émrel TA ye Gpxaidrepa éxovoas 
éoOnra of re TAdoTaL Kal KaTa 


TavTa emolovy ot Ceéypapo.’. 


kat Spupvalos . . . ev TO 
iep@ Tov Nevécewy brép Tov 
Pd) , a / 
ayaApatwy xpvood Xapires 
AD / 

avdkewTa, Téxvn Bovmddov 
.. » Tlepyapnvois 5 acatrws 
év TO ’AttdAov Paddy, Bov- 


maAov Kal avrat. 


I could not discover who 
was the first man to repre- 
sent the Graces nude, either 
in sculpture or in paint- 
ing. For in old times. 
both sculptors and painters 
represented them draped. 
And at Smyrna in the 
temple of the Nemeseis 
there stand dedicated 
golden Graces above the 
images, the work of Bu- 
palos. There are also 
statues of the Graces by 
Bupalos in the chamber of 
Attalos at Pergamon, 


A base with the fragmentary inscription ... [elpy]ao(c)aro Xios 
found at Pergamon (Frankel, Die Jnschriften von Pergamon, 
No. 46) may have belonged to the latter group. 


§3. EARLY WORK IN METAL. 


l. GLAUKOS OF CHIOS. 


29. Hdt. i. 25 dvé@nxe 
de (6 ’Advdrrns) és Aedgods 
Kpntipa te apybpeoy péyav Kal 
troxpyrnpldioy odrpeov KoA- 
Antov, Oens GEvov 1a TavTwr 
trav ev AcAdoior avabnudrwr, 


(Alyattes) dedicated at 
Delphi a large silver bow] 
and a stand of soldered iron, 
one of the most remark- 
able offerings to be seen at 
Delphi, the work of Glaukos 
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TAavxov tot Xiov roinua, ds 
podvos 8%) mdvtwv dvOpamwv 
ovdipou KdAAnow e&edpe. 


Alyattes reigned 617-560 B.C. 
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of Chios, who was the sole 
inventor of the soldering of 
iron. 


The date given by the chrono- 


logers for Glaukos (Ol. 22=672 B.C.) is consequently too high. 


80. Paus. x. 16. 1 roy d€ 
dvabnudror, & of Bactdeis 
anéoretAapy of Avddr, oddév Ere 
iW avtav el yr) ovdnpody pdvoy 
Td trd0nua tod *AdAvadrrov 
Kpatnpos. tovto TAavxcov meév 
éotw épyov tod Xlov, o1d7- 
pov KdAAnow avdpos edpdvros” 
éAacpa b& éxactoy Tod tro- 
Ojwaros éhdopart GAA Tpoc- 
exts ov mepdvats éotly 7) 
_Kévtpos, povn 8&  KOAAG 
ouvéxet TE Kal eoTiv aitn TO 
otdjpe decuds* oxjpa b€ Tod 
trodjpatos Kata Tpyov pd- 
Avora és ptoupov avidvta and 
evpuTépov Tov KaTw" ExdoTn Se 
TAEvpa Tod t7oOjparos ov bia 
maons Téppaxtat, GAAa «iow 
ai mAdytat Tod cidijpov ovat 
@onep ev xkAiuaxt of dva- 
Bacpot ra 8& éAdopata Tod 
cdypov Ta 6p0a avéotpantar 
Kata Ta Gxpa és TO éxtds* Kal 
dpa Totro Hv TO Kpaript. 


Of the offerings sent by 
the kings of Lydia none 
remained but the iron 
stand of the bowl of 
Alyattes. This is the work 
of Glaukos of Chios, the 
inventor of the soldering of 
iron; and each plate of the 
stand is joined to the next, 
not with pins or rivets, but 
with solder alone, which 
holds them together and 
acts as a binding material 
to the iron: and the form 
of the stand is like that of 
a tower in the shape of 
a truncated cone resting on 
the broader base: the sides 
of the stand are not entirely 
closed, but there are cross- 
bars of iron like the rungs 
of a ladder, while the up- 
right plates are bent out- 
wards at the top, and thus 
form a support, on which 
the bowl rests. 
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31 Ath. v. 210C Taav- 
xov . . Tod Xlov 7d év AcAgois 
OTOOTHPA . - 
&fvoy dia Ta ev adt@ evTero- 


@s GAnOds Oéas 


pevpeva (wddpia «al ddda 
Tia Cwiidra kal purapia, émuri- 
OerOar én’ aire dvvdueva xal 
a ye , 
KpaTnpas Kat GAAa oKevn. 


The stand of Glaukos of 
Chios at Delphi is really 
remarkable, by reason of 
the small figures carved 
upon it as well as other 
animal and vegetable forms, 
while bowls and _ other 
vessels can be placed on it. 


Instances of similar forms are found in early pottery and bronze ; 
cp. the representation on a Phoenician silver bowl (JZ. d. Z ix. 31. 1). 
The decoration (friezes of animals, plant-forms, &c.) is in the style 
of Phoenician metal-work and Corinthian vases (cp. Brunn, 
Griechische Kunstgeschichte, 1. chap. 3). 


2. THE SCULPTORS OF SAMOS. 
(RHOIKOS, THEODOROS, TELEKLES.) 


32. Paus. viii. 14. 8 The first to cast statues 


diexeay 5& Xxadxdv mpGror Kat 
PJ b] , c o 
dydApara éxwvetcarvto “Poi- 
xés Te Birgov kal Oeddwpos 


in molten bronze were the 
Samians Rhoikos, the son 
of Phileas, and Theodoros, 


TnArexdéovs Tayo. the son of Telekles. 


Rhoikos and Theodoros were architects as well as sculptors. 
Hdt. iii. 60 states that Rhoikos built the Heraion at Samos, while 
Plin. WV. H. xxxvi. 90 attributes what is probably the same building 
under the name of the ‘labyrinth of Lemnos’ to Rhoikos, Theo- 
doros, and Smilis. Theodoros made a silver bow] for Croesus 
(conquered 546 B.C.), and the famous ring of Polykrates (died 
circ. 520 B.C.) ; and this date accords with an inscription found on 
the Akropolis of Athens (‘E®@. ’Apy. 1886, Pl. vi. 5, Codd. I, Fig. 72), 
which reads ¢d[Swpjos ay[aApa éroinaev] in lonic characters. 


I can find no trace of 
any work by Theodoros, at 
least in bronze; but in 
the temple of Artemis at 


33. Paus. x. 38. 6 Qeo- 
ddpov pev 57) ovdey Eri olda 
eLevxpoy boa ye yadxod 
meTrounueva’ év dt ’Apréutdos 
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tis “Edeolas apos 70 otknya 
€pXouev@ TO Exov Tas ypapas 
AlOov Opiyxds eat brep Tod 
Bwpod tis 
Kadoupevns ’Aptéuidos* dyda- 


IIpwrodpovias 


para dé GAda Te evi TOD Opty- 
Kod kal yuvatkds eixov pds 

oe / ef cal 
T® Tépar. EoTyKe, TéexvN TOD 
“Poixov, Nixra dé of "Edéo.or 
Kadovou. 


84. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
83 Theodorus, qui labyrin- 
thum fecit, Sami ipse se 
ex aere fudit, praeter simi- 
litudinis mirabilem famam 
magna subtilitate celebra- 
tus; dextra limam tenet, 
laeua tribus digitis quad- 
rigulam tenuit translatam 
Praeneste, tantae paucitatis 
ut miraculo fictam eam 
currumque et aurigam in- 
tegeret alis simul facta 
musca. 


Ephesos, at the approach 
to the chamber containing 
the paintings, there is a 
marble cornice above the al- 
tar of Artemis Protothronia, 
as she is called, and among 
other statues on the cornice 
there is a figure of a woman, 
standing close to the end, 
which the Ephesians call 
Night. This is the work of 
Rhoikos. 


Theodoros, the builder 
of the labyrinth, cast his 
own portrait in bronze at 
Samos. This is famous, not 
only because of the marvel- 
lous likeness, but. also be- 
cause of the minuteness of 
the work ; in the right hand 
is a file, while the left held 
in three fingers a tiny four- 
horse chariot, now removed 
to Praeneste, so minute and 
marvellously wrought that 
a fly, made with it, covered 
team, car, and driver with 
its wings. 


The rationalistic explanation of this story is that the statue held 
the symbols of Theodoros’ cunning as goldsmith and gem-engraver 
—the latter being a scarab engraved with the design of a chariot. 
As, however, a precisely similar object is attributed to one Myr- 
mekides, an artist of unknown date, whose skill in minute 
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workmanship was proverbial (cp. vii. 85 Myrmecides . . 


. incla- 


ruit quadriga... quam musca integeret alis. xxxvi. 43 M. cuius 
quadrigam cum agitatore operuit alis musca), and (doubtfully) to 
Pheidias himself by Julian, Zfzs¢. 8, p. 377A, the story is in all 


probability entirely apocryphal. 


miraculo fictam] Sillig’s correction of ‘miraculo pictam’ of 


the best MS. The rest have ‘ totam.’ 


For ‘miraculo’ cp. ix. 93 


reliquiae . . . miraculo pependere pondo DCC, 


35. Diod. i. g8 Tndexdéa 
kat @eddwpov tovs “Poixov 
uev viovs, katacKevdoavtas be 
tots Saputous ro Tod ’AmédAw- 
vos Tod [IvOlov Edavov. rod yap 
aydAparos éy Sdum pev 7d 
TnArexdéovs toropeirarro tuto 
dnurovpynOjvar, kara S& THY 
Tod adeAdod 
érepov epos 
ouvTehecOjvat, cvvtebevta dé 


"Edecov td 
@coddpov 1d 


mpos GAAnAa Ta pépn cvuda- 

Lad LA ov lal «3? 
veiv ottws wote doxeivy tp 
évds TO Tv oGya KaTEcKED- 
do0a. Todro dé Td yévos Tis 
mapa 
"EdAnot pndapds emirnded- 


épyactas oev Tolls 
eOa, mapa dé rois Aiyutrious 
padora ouvredcioOa . . . Td 
8& év 1H Vduw Edavoy cvppo- 
vos TH Tv Alyvttiwy ido- 
texvia Kara THY Kopudry 
dtxoTopovpevov dioplCew rod 
(gov Td pécoy péxpt Tov 
aldolwy, iodgov duolws éavte 
mavToer, etvat 8 abrd Aéyovet 


Telekles and Theodoros 
the sons of Rhoikos, who 
made the statue of the 
Pythian Apollo for the 
Samians. The story runs 
that one half of the image 
was made at Samos by 
Telekles, while the other 
half was fashioned at Ephe- 
sos by his brother Theo- 
doros, and that when the 
parts were joined together 
they fitted so exactly that 
the whole figure appeared 
to be the work of one 
artist. This method of 
working was never practised 
by the Greeks, but was in 
common use among the 
Egyptians. And the statue 
at Samos, being made in 
accordance with the Egyp- 
tian system, is bisected by 
a line which runs from the 
crown of the head through 
the centre of the figure to 
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x " 6 
KaTa TO wAcioTov Tapeudepes 
o > c ‘ . 
trois Alyunriots, as ay tas wey 
xelpas €xov mapareTapévas, Ta 
dé oxéAn d:aBeBnxdra. 
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the groin, and divides it 
into precisely equal and 
similar halves. They say 
that it resembled Egyptian 
works as closely as possible, 
with its arms hanging by 
its sides and its legs parted. 


téavov] The word is used not in the restricted sense of a wooden 
image found in Pausanias, but with the general meaning ‘ statue.’ 


Cp. No. 112. 


fgou] Like (@d:ov, a ‘ figure,’ here ‘statue.’ Thus the figures in 
the frieze of the Erechtheum are called (ga C/A. 1. 322, (@dia CIA. 


I. 324C. 


3. GITIADAS OF SPARTA. 


$e., -Paus:. “iti; 19...'3 
évtad0a ’AOnvas 
mointat, TloAvovxov Kadov- 
pévns xat XadAxiolxov tijs 
avtis . . . Aaxedaydrio.. . 
Tév Te vadv duolws Kai TO 


© ‘ 
lepov TE- 


&yahpa enomoavto *AOnvas 
xadxodv" Tiriddas dé elpydoato 
avijp émixdptos . 
yaotat 6€T@ XaAK@ TOAAG pev 
Tév &OAwv ‘Hpaxdéovs, ToAAG 


. . €telp- 


d& kat Gv eOedovTis Kardp- 
Owe, Tuvddpew te TG Taldwv 
&@AAa te cai % tov Aevkiz- 
mov Ovyatépwr apmayn kai 
“Hdaoros tiv pntépa éotiy 
amohktwy tav secpav.. . 
Tlepovet & és AcBinv xal én 
Médovcay opynucve did0dca 


Here there is a temple of 
Athena, whoiscalled Ward- 
ress of the city and also 
Goddess of the Brasen 
House. The Spartans 
caused both the temple 
and the image of Athena 
to be made of bronze. 
The work was done by 
Gitiadas, a native of Sparta. 
On the bronze there are 
wrought in relief many of 
the labours of Herakles, 
and of the exploits which 
he performed of his free 
will, and the deeds of the 
sons of Tyndareos, amongst 
others the rape of the 
daughters of Leukippos: 
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vipa. SGpa elor xuvqv Kal 
Ta wrodnpata, bp Gy oichr- 
ceca bid Tov dépos EpedAev. 
émeipyaota: 5 Kal Ta és THY 
’"AOnvas yéveow, cal "Apdt- 
tplrn «at Tlocedér, & 87 
péytora Kal pddicta iv eyol 
doxeiv O€as GEua. 


and there is Hephaistos 
releasing his mother from 
her bonds. Perseus isbound 
for Libya to fight with 
Medusa, and the Nymphs 
are giving him gifts—a hel- 
met, and the sandals which 
were to bear him through 
the air. The story of the 
birth of Athena is also re- 
presented, and Amphitrite 
and Poseidon. These are 
the most prominent, and, 
to my thinking, the most 
remarkable of the reliefs. 


évtai0a] On the Akropolis of Sparta. The statue is represented 


on coins of Sparta and Melos (Vum. Comm. N. xiii-xv). 


The 


body is in the form of a column divided into horizontal bands. It 
is uncertain whether the reliefs decorated these bands—represent- 
ing woven patterns—or the walls of the temple. 

“Hoaoros] Hera hurled Hephaistos down from heaven, and in 
revenge he presented her with a chair from which she could not 


rise. 
to release her. 


37. Paus. iii. 18. 7 ta 6€ 
év "AptxAas Odas afta, .. « 
tpimodes XaAKot ... 
57 TO TpaTH Tpimod. “Adpo- 
dirns Gyadpa Eornxev,”Apreuis 
6 b7d TO devrépw’ Tiridda 
kal Téxyn 
évretpyacpeva. 


bmd pev 


> A . 
avrot Kat Ta 


Dionysos made him drunk, and brought him back to heaven 


Among the notable 
sights of Amyklai are 
certain bronze tripods. The 
first tripod is supported by 
an image of Aphrodite, the 
second by one of Artemis. 
Both the tripods and the 
sculptures which adorn 
them are the work of 
Gitiadas. 
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Paus. mentions a story that these tripods were dedicated from 
the spoil taken in the first Messenian war (in the eighth or seventh 


century B.C.), but this is clearly impossible. 


There was a third 


tripod, the work of Kallon of Aegina (v. infr. No. 53); but we 
cannot be certain that it was dedicated at the same time. 


4. BATHYELES OF MAGNESIA. 


38. Paus. iii, 18. 9 
BaduxAgovs 8 Mdyynros ds 
tov Opdvov éxoince tod ’Apuv- 
xAaiov, dvabnpata émeferpyao- 
péva t@ Opdvm Xapites cal 
dyadpua 5¢ Aevxodpivns éotiv 
"Apréusdos. 


By the hand of Bathy- 
kles the Magnesian, who 
made the throne of Apollo 
at Amyklae, are certain 
votive offerings made after 
the completion of the 
throne — Graces and an 
image of Artemis Leuko- 


phryne. 


The throne is described at length by Pausanias in the following 
sections (see the reconstruction by Furtw., A/eisterwerke, p. 706). 
Bathykles was employed to utilize the present of gold sent by 
Croesus to Sparta in the decoration of the temple of Apollo at 
Amyklai. 

Aevxoppivns] Artemis Leukophryne (or Leukophryene) had 
a famous temple at Magnesia on the Maeander, the home of 
Bathykles (Dittenberger, Sy//. 171, 84, Tac. Amn. iii. 62). 


§ 4. THE EARLIEST PORTRAITS 
OF ATHLETES. 


39. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 16 
Effigies hominum non sole- 
bant exprimi nisi aliqua 
illustri causa perpetuitatem 
merentium, primo sacrorum 


It was not the custom to 
represent the features of 
individuals unless they had 
earned immortality by 
some special distinction. 
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certaminum uictoria maxu- 
meque Olympiae, ubi om- 
nium qui uicissent statuas 
dicari mos erat,eorum uero 
qui ter ibi superauissent ex 
membris ipsorum _ simili- 
tudine expressa, quas ico- 
nicas uocant. 


40. Paus. vi.18. 7 mp@ra 
d& abAnradv dveréOnoay és 
"Odvupriay eixdves. Mpafidd- 
pavtos Te Alywwnrod rixnoavtos 
mvypH THY évatny’Odvpmdda 
éml ais mevtynKovta, Kal 
’Orovrtiov “PnéiBiov mayxpa- 
TlagTas KaTaywryicapevon, [Ld 
mpos tais €Ejxovra Odvpmidee. 
attra: keivras peév al eixdves ov 
mpdow THs Oilvoudov xiovos, 
ftdov b€ elow elpyacpévai, 
“PnEiBlov pev ovxijs, 7 S& Tob 
Alywnrod§ xutapiocov, Kal 
jocov THs érépas TEeTmovnKvid 
éoTw. 


The first of such was a 
victory in the sacred games, 
and especially at Olympia, 
where it was the custom to 
dedicate statues of all vic- 
tors, while in the case of 
those thrice victorious the 
actual features were por- 
trayed. Such statues are 
called ‘ iconic.’ 


The first portraits of 
athletes dedicated at Olym- 
pia were those of Praxida- 
mas of Aegina, victorious 
in boxing in the 59th 
Olympiad (544 B.C.) and 
Rhexibios of Opus, victo- 
rious in the pankration in 
the 61st Olympiad (5368.c.). 
These figures stand not far 
from the pillar of Oinomaos, 
and are made of wood. The 
portrait of Rhexibios is of 
fig-wood, while that of the 
Aeginetan is of cypress, 
and has suffered less than 
the other. 


tis Oivopdou xiovos] A wooden column at Olympia, carefully 
preserved as a relic of the palace of Oinomaos (Paus. v. 20. 6). 


41. Paus. viii. 40. I 
Piyaredor bt avdpids Cori ent 
ths ayopas “Appaxlwvos. rot 


In the market-place at 
Phigaleia stands a portrait 
of Arrhachion, the pankra- 
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maykpatiacTod, Ta Te GAAa 
Gpxaios kal ovx Fxiota én 
TO oxnpate’ ov diecTaor pev 
TOAY of mddes, Kabeivrar 5é 
mapa TAevpa ai xeipes dxpr 
Tov yAovTay' TeTolnra. wey 
dn 7 «lka@v AlOov, A€yover bE 
: eee  os.3 
kal éxlypappa én’ abth ypa- 
pivar’ xaltodro pev npdviorar 
ce 4 fel , “ \.? , 
UO TOd xpovov. To d€ Appaxi- 
y tet > . tal 
wv. €yevovto Odvptixai vixat 
dd0 pev “Odvumidor tats mpd 
THs TeTdpTyns Kal TevTHKOOTIHs. 


tiast, which is archaic in 
style, and especially in 
attitude. The feet are not 
far apart, and the hands 
hang down by the sides as 
far as the buttocks. The 
portrait is made of marble, 
and it is alleged that there 
was an inscription painted 
upon it; but this has dis- 
appeared through lapse of 
time. Arrhachion gained 
two Olympic victories in 
the Olympiads which pre- 
ceded the 54th (564 B.C.). 


Paus. (vi. 15. 8) also mentions a portrait of the Spartan Eutelidas, 
victorious as a boy in wrestling and the five contests in the 38th 


Olympiad (628 B.c.). 


But the date rests on his own inference, and 


is inconsistent with the statement of No. 40. The statue was, how- 
ever, archaic, and the inscription no longer legible. 





PART II 


ARCHAIC AND TRANSITIONAL 
SCULPTURE 


Nos. 42-95. 





§1. THE ARCHAIC SCHOOLS. 


1. ARGOS. 


(a) AGELADAS. 


Date.— Determined by (1) his statues of Olympic victors— 
Anochos 520, Kleosthenes 516, Timasitheos executed in 507 
(Hdt. v. 72); (2) the inscription of his son (or slave) Argeiadas on 
the base of a chariot-group dedicated at Olympia by Praxiteles, 
Supakdows .. . kal Kapapwaios (Léwy 30). Kamarina was destroyed 
and its inhabitants removed to Syracuse in 484 B.C. Pliny states 
that he was the teacher of Myron and Polykleitos, but this is impro- 
bable in the first case, and impossible in the second. The statement 
that he was the teacher of Pheidias (No. 43) has no early authority. 


42. Paus. iv. 33.2. (At (At Ithome.) The image 
Ithome.) 76 8 dyahuatod of Zeus is the work of 
Aids AyeAdda pév éoriv Epyov, Ageladas, and was origin- 
éroinOn be e@€ adpyns tois ally made for the Mes- 
olxnoacw év Navrdxtw Meo- _senians who settled at Nau- 
onviwr. paktos. 


The Messenians were probably transferred to Naupaktos about 
46} (whether we read rerdpr éret in Thuc. i. 103. 1 or adopt the 
earlier date (462) for the revolt of the Helots, as is done by Wila- 
mowitz, Avistoteles und Athen, ii. 295), so that we must not take 
the words of Pausanias as a note of chronology. The statue is 
represented on the coins of Messene, um. Comm. PP. iv, v. 


48. Schol. Ar. Ran. 504 Melite is a deme of 
h Meairn dios tis Attixns Attica, where there is a 
...€oTt 8& kal exe? ‘Hpa- celebrated temple of Hera- 

D 
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kA€ovs emipavéocratoy tepdv 
*AdreEtkdxov' 1d 58 Tod ‘Hpa- 
kA€ovs dyadya épyov “Ayedd- 
dov Tod ’Apyelov tod didacKa- 
Aov Pediov. 7 Se Ldpvars 
éyévero Kata Tov péyav dol- 
pov. 


kles, the Averter of III. 
The image of Herakles is 
the work of Ageladas of 
Argos, the teacher of 
Pheidias, and it was set up 
at the time of the great 


plague. 


The Scholiast refers to the plague of 439, but this would give far 


too late a date. 


A plague about 500 B.C. is attested by the epitaph 


Aot]ud Oavovons eiut [o7]ua Mup(p)ivns (CLA. i. 475). 


44. Anth. Plan. iv. 220. 
’Avtimdtpov Sdwvrtov. 
TplQvyes at Modcat 1Gd° éora- 

pev’ & pla Awrods, 
& d8& héper Tarddpats Bdp- 
Burov, & b& xéAvr. 
& pev Apioroxdjos exer XéAvr, 
& 8 ’AyeAdda 
BapBirov, & Kavaya & 
_tuvordAovs Sdvaxas. 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON. 

Here stand we Muses 
three; one bears in her 
hand the flutes, one the bar- 
bitos, one the lyre. The 
Muse of Aristokles holds 
the lyre, that of Ageladas 
the barbitos, that of Kan- 
achos the reeds that make 
music. 


On Kanachos and Aristokles of Sicyon v. infr. Nos. 49 ff. The 
xéAvus may be illustrated by the ‘ School’ vase of Duris (7. d. J. ix. 
54) ; the Bapfiros by Benndorf, Griech. und sicil. Vasendilder, xli. 2. 


45. Paus. x. 10. 6 Tapav- 
tivwy 8€ of immo of xadxo?t 
kal alxpdAwrot yuvaixes dd 
- Meooariov eioly, dudpwrv ti 
Tapavrivey BapBapwr, ’Aye- 
Adda be Epya rod ’Apyetov. 


At Delphi. 


The bronze horses of the 
Tarentines and the captive 
women are offerings from 
the spoils of the Messa- 
pians, who are barbarous 
neighbours of Tarentum ; 
they are the work of Age- 
ladas of Argos. 
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46. Paus. vi. 10.6 én 
d@ ro Tavrdpxer KAcooévovs 
eorly dpya dvdpds *Emdap- 
viov. todro épyov ... éorly 


*AyeAdda . . 


s 
THY 


. évixa pev by 
éxtynv “Odvumidda kat 
éEnxooriy 6 KAeoobérns, av- 
€Onxe 58 Guod Tots tr7o1s avTod 
te eixdva Kat tov jvtoxor. 
emuyeypatrat oe 
inmov Ta dvépuara, Poin€ kat 


kal Tov 
Képaé, éxarépwbev dé of mapa 
TO Cvyév, Kata pev Ta debra 
Kvaxtas, év 8& rH dpiorépa 
Sduos* cal édeyeiov 16d’ éorly 
ent T@ Gppate 
KAcoodévns pw avéOnxer 6 Tdv- 
tios €€ "Emiddapvov 
vixnoas immots Kaddv dyGva 
Atos. 


Other works :— 


Next to Pantarkes is the 
chariot of Kleosthenes the 
Epidamnian. This is the 
work of Ageladas. Kleos- 
thenes was victorious in the 
66th Olympiad (516 B.C.), 
and dedicated portraits of 
himself and his charioteer 
along with his team. The 
names of the horses also 
are inscribed, Phoinix and 
Korax, and the trace-horses 
on either side, Knakias on 
the right and Samos on the 
left. And on the chariot is 
the following couplet :— 

Kleosthenes of Pontos 
from Epidamnos dedicated 
me, when his team won the 
victory in the noble games 
of Zeus. 


ZEUS as a child and HERAKLES as a beardless youth, in bronze, 


at Aigion (Paus. vii. 24. 4). 


Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 


Anochos of Tarentum, victorious in the foot-race, Ol. 65 (520 B.C.) 


(Paus. vi. 14. 11). 


Timasitheos of Delphi, twice victorious in the pankration, 
executed at Athens in 507 B.C. for participation in the treason of 


Isagoras (Paus. vi. 8. 6). 
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(b) GLAUKOS AND DionysiIos (SIMON). 


Date.—See notes on Nos. 47, 48. 


47. Paus. v. 26. 2 ta 8 
ava0jyatra MixvOov modAG Te 
GpiOudv Kal ov edetiis dvta 
eVpirxor, GAG Iplrov pev... 
éxerar Toodde avabjpara TOv 
MixvOov, ’Auditpitn te Kal 
Tloce:dav Kai “Eoria, TAadxos 
dé 6 mouoas eotiw *Apyeios. 
mapa 5€ Tod vaod Tod peydAov 
TH év GpiotepG TAEvpay dve- 
Onxev GAda, Képnv thv A7- 
pntpos kat “Adpodirny Tarv- 
pony Te kal” Apreuuy, mounTav 
3 “Ounpov Kat “Holodor, xat 
Oeovs atOis "AokAnmdyv kal 
“‘Yyleav. 3. Aydr Te év rots 
avabjpaciv éort tois Mixvdov 
pépwv GAtripas . . . mapa de 
Tod ’“Aydvos thy elixdva Ard- 
vuoos xal 6 Opak éoriv ’Op- 
evs kal dyadpa Aids ... 
tadta épya éotly *Apyelov 
Atovuctov, reOjjvat de bxd Tod 
Mixvdov xal dda dod rov- 
Tots A€yovor, Népwva dt ade- 
AéoOar pact Kal tadra. ois 
d& €pyacapévois ard, yévos 
ovow ‘Apyetors, Avovvoi@ re 
kal TAavc@, diddeKaddy odi- 


ow ovdéva emd€yovow" HAt- 


The offerings of Mikythos 
I discovered to be many in 
number and separated from 
each other. Close to the 
statue of Iphitos stand the 
following offerings of Miky- 
thos—Amphitrite,Poseidon, 
and Hestia. They are the 
work of Glaukos of Argos. 
On the left-hand side of the 
great temple he dedicated 
another group of figures— 
Kore the daughter of De- 
meter and Aphrodite and 
Ganymede and Artemis, the 
poets Homer and Hesiod, 
and again the gods Askle- 
pios and Hygieia. Among 
the offerings of Mikythos 
is a figure of Agon bear- 
ing leaping-weights. And 
beside this figure are 
Dionysos and Orpheus the 
Thracian and an image of 
Zeus. These are the work 
of Dionysios of Argos. It 
is said that other statues 
were dedicated by Mikythos 
at the same time, but that 
they (like others) were 
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klav 8€ av’Tav 6 Ta Epya és 
"Odvprlav dvabels emdelk- 
vuow 6 Mikvos. 


carried away by Nero. No- 
thing is recorded as to the 
teacher of the artists Dio- 
nysios and Glaukos, who 
were Argives by birth; but 
their date is shown by the 
fact that Mikythos dedi- 
cated their works at 
Olympia. 


Mikythos reigned at Rhegion as guardian of the sons of Anaxilas 


478-467 B.C., and then retired to Tegea. 


Fragments of the inscrip- 


tion have been found (Léwy 31) ; it appears that the statues were 


erected about 460 B.C. 


*Ayév]_ A personification of ‘ Contest.’ 
éArfipas] The leaping-weights used by the Greeks resembled 
dumb-bells. Theyare frequently represented on vases, e.g. Gerhard, 


A. V. 260. 
dyaApa Avés 
48s. Paus. v. 27. I éy 8 
| eh AL | f 3 \ 

avtots kal Ta dvarebevra éotly 

tind Tod Pdppuidos, ds éx Mar- 
vddov d:aBds és SuxeAlay Tapa 

Té\ova tov Aewopévovs, Kal 

éexe(vy te adto Kal ‘Iépwrr 

Botepov adeApe@ Tod TéAwvos 

és Tas otparelas amodetkvi- 

pevos Aaumpa Epya, és TocovTo 
*~ > / «< 
mponrdev eddatpovias, ws dva- 

Oeivar pev Tadra és Odvpriar, 

dvadeiva. de Kal “Ardddori 

dada és Aeddovs. 2 Ta be 
és “Odvptiay dvo Té ciow 
immo: kal jvloxor d0o, Exatépo 
toy inmey Tapectas dvijp 


Beardless (Paus. v. 24. 6). 


Among them are the 
offerings dedicated by 
Phormis, who crossed over 
from Mainalos to Sicily 
and joined Gelon the son 
of Deinomenes, in whose 
service and afterwards in 
that of his brother Gelon 
he performed remarkable 
exploits in war and raised 
his fortunes to such a height 
that he was enabled to 
dedicate these offerings at 
Olympia, and others to 
Apollo at Delphi. His offer- 
ings at Olympia consist . 
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jvioxos, 6 pev by mpdrEpos 
Tov immwv cal 6 avip Atove- 
alov tod ’Apyelov, ra detvrepa 
d€ Epya éotiy Alywnrod Di- 
Hwvos. Te TpoTépm be TOY 
inmov énlypappa éneotw ent 
T TAEvpa, TA TPOTa ov adv 
weétpw’ A€ye yap 82) otrw 
Dépuis avéOnxe 
*Apxas Mawvddtos, viv de 
Lvpaxdotos. 


in two horses and two 
charioteers, one of whom 
stands beside each horse. 
The first of the two horses 
with its groom is the work 
of Dionysios of Argos, while 
the second pair are by 
Simon of Aegina. The 
first of the two horses has 
an inscription on its side, 
of which the former part 
is unmetrical, running as 
follows :— 

Phormis dedicated me, 
once an Arkadian of Mai- 
nalos, but now a Syracusan. 


Gelon reigned 485-476 B.C., Hieron 476-467 B.C. 


2. SIKYON. 


KANACHOS, 


Date.—He is coupled with Ageladas in No. 44, and with Kallon 
of Aegina by Paus. vii. 18. 10; cp. Cicero’s criticism, quoted 


Introd. § 3. 


The temple of Apollo at Branchidai (v. No. 49) 


was destroyed by Darius in 493 B.C. (Hdt. vi. 19). His brother 
Aristokles (Paus. vi. 9. 1) was the founder-of a school which Paus. 


traces to the seventh generation. 


49. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 
75 Canachus (fecit) Apol- 
linem nudum qui Philesius 
cognominatur in Didymaeo 
Aeginetica aeris tempera- 
tura, ceruomque una ita 
uestigiis suspendit ut linum 


Kanachos made a nude 
Apollo, which bears the 
name of Philesios and 
stands in the Didymaion, 
in bronze of Aeginetan 
composition, and with it 
a stag, supported on its 
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subter pedes tfahatur, al- 
terno morsu calce digitis- 
que retinentibus solum, ita 
uertebrato dente utrisque 
in partibus ut a repulsu per 
uices resiliat. Idem et xeAy- 


feet in such a way that 
a string can be passed be- 
neath them, while heel and 
toe alternately retain their 
grip. The teeth of the 
mechanism are jointed in 


such a manner that each 
recoils in turn when driven 
home. He also made statues 
of boys riding on race- 
horses. 


TiCovras pueros. 


The statue is represented on coins of Miletos (Overbeck, Kumst- 
myth., Apollon, Miinztafel i. 22 ff.) holding stag in r., bow in 
l., and there is a small copy (without the bow) in the Brit. Mus- 
Bronze Room. 


suspendit] Used in the less common sense ‘supported from 
below,’ not ‘dependent from above.’ Cp. xxxiii. 69 tellus ligneis 
columnis suspenditur (in mines). 

solum] sdlum ‘only’ and sdlum ‘the surface of the hand’ (lit. 
ground), are both possible. 

repulsu] For this use cp. xi. 164 (of a snake) dentium repu’su 
uirus fundit in morsus (quoted by Petersen, A. Z. 1880, p. 23). 
The principle of the mechanism described seems to be that 
‘heel and toe’ were provided with ‘teeth’ which fitted a semi- 
circular groove in the hollow of the hand. Thus, while the foot 
could not be dislodged, ‘ heel’ and ‘toe’ could be alternately set 
free, and the string passed from end to end. The temple of Apollo 
Philesios was at Branchidai, near Miletos. The statue was 
removed by Darius (not Xerxes, as stated by Paus. viii. 46. 3, 
cp. Hdt. vi. 19), but restored by Seleukos Nikator (312-281 B.C.). 


50. Paus. ix. 10. 2 (At 
Thebes) gore 8& Adhos ev 
de£1G TGv mvAGY iepds “ATOA- 
Awvos’ Kadeitas dé 6 te Addos 
kal 6 Oeds "loprjvios, mapappe- 


(At Thebes) there is a 
hill on the right of the gate, 
sacred to Apollo: both the 
hill and the god are called 
Ismenian, because the river 
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dvTos TOD ToTaLod TavTn Tod 
*Iopnvov . .. Td d& ayadpa 
peyéde te loov TO ev Bpay- 
xas éort Kal 7d eldos ovdey 
diapdpws Exov" Satis de Tdv 
GyaApatwv tovTwy Td €Erepov 
elde kal tov elpyacpévoy énv- 
Gero, ov peydAn of codla Kai 
TO €repov Oeacapévm Kavdxov 
molnua dv eniotacOar, d1a- 
ghépovot 8% tocdvde’ 6 pev 
yap &v Bpayxidais xadkod, 6 
d€ "Ioprrids éore xédpov. 


51. Paus. ii. 10. 4 (At 
Sikyon) dAdAos éorly ’Adpo- 
dirns tepds... 5. TO pev dy 
dyadpa xaOjpevov Kdvaxos 
Sixvevios émolnoev® . . . Te- 
motnrat de ex xpvood Kal édé- 
pavros, pépovea éxi TH kepady 
TOAov, TGV xelpGv bE ExEt TH 
pey pyxova, TH St érépa pij- 
Aor. 


Ismenos passes by it. The 
image is equal in size to 
that at Branchidai and 
exactly similar in appear- 
ance; and whoever has seen 
one of the images and learnt 
the artist’s name needs no 
great skill to discern that 
the other is the work of 
Kanachos, when he sees it ; 
there is this difference, that 
the statue at Branchidai 
is of bronze, while the Is- 
menian Apollo is of cedar- 
wood. 


(At Sikyon) there is 
another shrine of Aphro- 
dite.... The seated image 
was made by Kanachos of 
Sikyon. It is wrought of 
gold and ivory, and wears 
a circular crown on its 
head, while it holds in the 
one hand a poppy and in 
the other an apple. 


For the MUSES of Kanachos and Aristokles, v. No. 44. 


3. AEGINA. 


(a) KALLON. 


Date.—An inscription found on the Akropolis of Athens (Léwy 27) 
reads Kader éroinge Ai[yuirns], and may be assigned to the opening 
years of the fifth century B.c. He is coupled with Kanachos by 
Paus. vii. 18. 10 and with Hegesias by Quintilian (v. Introd. § 3). 
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52. Paus. ii. 32. 5 (At 
Troizen) év 8& TH dxpowdAe 
Ths DVOeviddos kadovpévns vads 
éotiv “AOnvas. adto dé «ip- 
yacato ths Beod 7d Edavov 
Kdddov Alywwyrns. pabyrns 
5 6 KadAwp iv Textaiov Kat 


’ AyyeAtdvos. 


V. supr. No. 19. 


53. Paus. iii 18. 7 & 
*"Autdrais .. . tplmod_es xad- 
Kot... 6 tplros 8€ éotiv 
KdAA ros 
tovr@ 5& dyadua Képns tijs 


Anpntpos Eornkev. 


Aiywirov ind 


(At Troizen) on the 
Akropolis is a temple of 
Athena, called Sthenias. 
The wooden image of the 
goddess was made by 
Kallon of Aegina, who was 
a pupil of Tektaios and 
Angelion. 


At Amyklai are tripods 
of bronze; the third is by 
Kallon of Aegina, and be- 
neath it stands an image 
of Kore the daughter of 
Demeter. 


The others were by Gitiadas, v. supr. No. 37 note. 


(b) ONATAs. 


Date.—(1) An inscription found on the Akropolis of Athens 
(CTA. iv. 2. 373, 399; cp. Jahrd. 1888, p. 271) reads ’Ovdras éroincer, 
and is earlier than the Persian destruction in 480 B.c. (2) The 
base of No. 59 lies partly under the foundations of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, begun circ. 460 B.C. (3) No. 58 was dedicated 
after the death of Hieron in 467 B.C. (4) O. is coupled with Hegias 
and Ageladas by Paus., and dated in the generation succeeding the 
Persian wars (Nos. 54, 58). 


54. Paus. viii. 42. I Td The other mountain, 


d érepor Tv dpGv, Td’EAdiox, 
3 / XS / oe 
aTwrepw pev Pryadias doov TE 
oradiots tplaxovta éort, Ar- 
~~ 2 >= 2 4 
entpos b& Gvrpov avrodt tepov 


Elaion by name, is about 
thirty stades further re- 
moved from Phigalia, and 
thereisacavetheresacred to 
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emixAnow MedAatvyns .. . 3. 
lal ‘ fod if 
. TeTOLUNTOaL S€ OUTH oir 
TO Gyahpa. 4. xabéCerOar pev 
3. 4 , \ os 
emt mérpa, yuvatkl dé éorxévar 
TaAAa TAY Kepadrjpy’ Kepa- 
Aj bé Kal Képunv elxev inmov, 
kal dpaxdvtwv te kat dddAwv 
Onplwv eixdves TpooeTepvxe- 
gav TH Kepady’ xiTOva de 
évedéduto Kal és dKpovs Tos 
deAdls be ent tis 
4 = te bs S 
XElpos av adTH, TepoTtepa be 


mooas* 


c ¥ Lahg c / 

mH Opis éml TH étTépa... 
MéAaway 8& érovopdaoa da- 
‘4 > / ccd %'€ / 
oly avrny, Ott kal ) Beds pe- 

Aawav thy eo Ora «xe. 


Demeter, who is called ‘the 
Black.’ They describe the 
original image as follows. 
The goddess was seated on 
a rock, and was in form like 
a woman except for her 
head: she had the head 
and mane of a horse, and 
forms of serpents and other 
creatures sprang from her 
head; she was dressed in 
a tunic which reached to 
her feet ; in one hand was 
a dolphin, while the bird in 
the other was a dove. They 
say that she got the name 
‘Black’ because the god- 
dess herself wore black 
raiment. 


The statue was destroyed by fire, and the worship neglected by 
the Phigaleans, who were visited with famine, and commanded by 


the Pythian Apollo to renew the cult. 


‘Ovaray tov Mixwvos Ai- 
ywyrnv melOovow ed’ Sow dH 
pic0@ roijoal ogiow dyahpa 
Anpntpos . 
obvros dvevpoy ypadiy 7) pl- 
nwa tod dpxatov €odvov, Ta 
TAelw b€, os A€yerat, Kal KaTa 


, \ Ve RB 
. + TOTE bn O avijp 


dveipatwy dvi, émolnoe xad- 
kody Pryadeiow dyahwa,yeved 
pddtota borepoy tis emt thy 


Paus. continues :— 


They persuaded Onatas, 
the son of Mikon of Aegina, 
to make them an image of 
Demeter for a certain sum 
of money. Then this man 
discovered a painting or 
copy of the old wooden 
image, and partly with the 
aid of this, but chiefly, as 
the story goes, by visions 
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‘EAAdda émotpareias tod revealed to him, made a 

Mijéov. bronze image for the Phi- 
galeans, about a_ genera- 
tion later than the Persian 
invasion of Greece. 


Brunn thinks that the visions were designed to cover an adapt- 
ation of the statue to more advanced artistic canons. 

The cult of the Black Demeter was a relic of primitive horse- 
worship, v. /. H. S. xiv. pp. 138 ff. (Cook). The statue was 
destroyed by the falling in of part of the cave’s roof before Pausa- 
nias’ time. 


55. Paus. viii. 42. 7 rod 
dé ’Ovdra rovrov Tepyapunvois 
"ATo\Awy 
Oaipa év tots pddioTa peyé- 


\ a 
éotly XaAxods, 


The Pergamenes possess 
a bronze Apollo by this 
Onatas, which is very re- 
markable both for its size 


ous te Evexaxai émt rH Téxvyn. and its artistic excellence. 
This work may be referred to in an Epigram of Antipater (Ath. 
Pal. ix. 238), who addresses it as ‘ Bovras’=‘ hulking lad.’ A base 
from Pergamon (Frankel, /uschriften von Pergamon, 48) appears 
to have belonged to this statue, which was no doubt acquired by 
Attalos I, who bought Aegina in 210 B.C. for thirty tal. (Polyb. xxii. 
18). The inscription may be restored [Ovdras] Spikwvos Aiywntns 


[émvinoer]. 


56. Paus. v. 27. 8 6 8 
“Eppijs 6 rov xpiov epwr td 
TH pacydAn Kal émixelwevos 
TH xepady xvviv, cal xitavd 
Te kal xAapvda evdeduKds .. . 
td... ’Apxddwpv ex Peveod 
dédorar TO Oe@. "Ovdray be 
tov Aiywirtnv, oiy be atte 
KadduréAnv épydoacba d€éyer 


(Spixev is a bye-form of Mixer, cp. opixpds, puxpds.) 


The Hermes, who carries 
the ram under his arm, and 
has a leathern cap on his 
head, and wears a tunic and 
cloak, was given to the god 
by the Arcadians of Phe- 
neos. The inscription states 
that Onatas of Aegina made 
it, assisted by Kalliteles. I 
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TO émiypaypa. doxeiy 5€ por 
tod ‘Ovdta pabnrhs 7) mais 6 
KaddréAns iv. 


At Olympia. 


57. Paus. v. 25.12 Odowor 
dé... dvéOecay “Hpaxdéa 
és ’Odvyuriay, rd BdOpov 
XaAKody duolws TO ayddpwari. 
peéyeOos pev b2) Tod dyddpards 
elow mets Ska, poradoy be 
ev tH defia, TH be dpiorepa 
xerpt exer Téfov. . . 13. Tw 
6 dvaOjpar. ereotw éde- 
yetov 

vids wév ye Mix@vos’Ovdras 

eferédeooev 

avtos év Alyivn dépuata 

va.eTdwy. 
tov d¢ ‘Ovdtay totrov Syuos, 
cal réxyns és Ta dydApata 
dvta Alywalas, oddevds tore- 
pov Oncowev Tov amd Aaidd- 
ov te Kal épyaornplov rod 
’Arrixod. 


suppose that Kalliteles was 
a pupil or son of Onatas. 


The Thasians dedicated 
at Olympia a statue of 
Herakles: both the figure 
and the base were .of 
bronze. The statue is ten 
cubits in height, and holds 
a club in its right hand and 
a bow in its left. On the 
offering is inscribed the fol- 
lowing couplet :— 

Onatas, son of Mikon, 
fashioned me, himself a 
dweller in Aegina. 

This Onatas, though the 
style of his sculpture is 
that of Aegina, I should 
place second to none of 
Daidalos’ successors and 
the Attic school. 


The distinction between the Aeginetan and Attic schools is pre- 
supposed by several passages of Pausanias, collected by Overbeck, 
Schrifiquellen, pp. 81 f. Klein thinks that of dwd Aadddov are 
a third school, that of Argos and Sikyon; the words re xai, how- 
ever, are clearly not disjunctive, but serve to identify the descend- 
ants of Daidalos with the épyaarnpioy ’Arrixdy. 


58. Paus. viii. 42. 8 
‘I€pwvos 5 aroavdvtos mpd- 


Hieron died before dedi- 
cating the offerings, which 
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Tepov Tplv 7) TO Odvurrio Aut 
avabeivae ta dvabyyata & 

\ a o 
evfato ent tév tnmwv tais 
7 [oA c 
vixats, otrwm Aewopévns 6 
ty7 b) / © a 
lgépwvos anédwxey trép Tod 
TavTa 


matpds* “Ovdta kal 


Toijpata. Kal émypdppara 
év ‘Odvpria, rd pev trep Tod 
avabijpartés éotiy advtav 
adv Tote viknoas, Zed “OdAdp- 
Te, TEVOV GyGva 
TeOpinmy pev drag povvoxé- 
Anti be és, 
dGp’ ‘Iépwv rdde cor éxapio- 
gato’ tais 8 dveOnKe 
Acwouérns matpos prijpa 
Yvpaxociov. 
TO de Erepoy A€yer TGY ém- 
ypapparwv 
vids pev ye Mixwvos ’Ovaras 
eferéAeooen 
vaow ey Alyivn doépata 
vareTawv. 
H 8& HAtkia tod ’Ovdra xara 
tov “A@nvatov ‘Hylay kat 
*AyeAdbav Gv cvpBalvor tov 
’ Apyetov. 


he vowed to Olympian 
Zeus in return for the 
victories of his horses, and 
Deinomenes his son fulfilled 
his father’s vow: these 
offerings are also works of 
Onatas. At Olympia there 
are two inscriptions, one 
above the offering, running 
as follows :— 

Hieron, erstwhile victo- 
rious at thy solemn games, 
Olympian Zeus, once with 
the chariot, twice with 
the single horse, bestowed 
these gifts on thee, and 
Deinomenes his son set 
them up to be a memorial 
of his father, the Syracusan. 

And the other reads 
thus :— 

Onatas, son of Mikon, 
fashioned me, having his 
dwelling in the island of 
Aegina. 

It would follow that 
Onatas was contemporary 
with Hegias of Athens and 
Ageladas of Argos. 


Hieron died 467 B.c. He was victorious with the single horse, 
Ol. 73 and 77 (488 and 472 B.C.), with the chariot, Ol. 78= 468 B.c. 
The chariot only was by Onatas, the other figures by Kalamis 


(v. No. 85). 
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59. Paus. v. 25. 8 éore 
d& kal dvabnpara év Kow®@ Tot 
*Axatdv EOvovs, boot TpoKade- 
capévov Tod "Exropos és povo- 
paxlay dvdpa “EdAnva tov 
KAjpov én TO ayGrt dTEuewwar. 
ovrot pev d2) EoTHKacL TOD vaod 
Tod peyddov tAnotor, ddépact 
Kal doniow omALcpévow an- 
avtixpy dé émt érépov Babpov 
metoinrar Néorwp tov éxdorov 
KAjpov éaBeBAnxas és Tv 
kuviv. tov dé énl TO “Exropu 
KAnpovpevov apiOuor dvtwy 
éxTé, Tov yap évatoy avrér, 
tiv tod “Odvocéws cixdva, 
Népwva Kouloar A€yovow és 
“Pépnr, 9. Tav 5& dxTo Tov- 
tov éml pdvm TO ’Ayapéyu- 
vovt TO Ovoud ott yeypap- 
pévov. yéypanrat dé Kal TodTo 
él ra Aaa ex deELGv. Srov 
5 6 dAextptwr eoriv erlOnpa 
TH donld., “ldoueveds eorw 6 
axdyovos Mivw’ ro be *Ido- 
pevel yévos ard Tod “HAlov rod 
marpos Ilaoupdns* “HAlov 8e 
iepdv chacw «iva tov dprida 
kal dyyéAAewv dviévar péAdov- 
Tos TOU HAlov. 10. yéypanTat 
dé kal éxlypappa éxito BdOpw 
To At raxatol taydApara 

tadr’ dvéOnxay 


There are also offer- 
ings dedicated in common 
by the whole Achaean 
race: they represent the 
warriors who _ accepted 
Hector’s challenge to meet 
a Greek in single combat 
and faced the drawing of 
lots. They stand near the 
great temple, armed with 
spear and shield: and op- 
posite them on another 
base is set Nestor, who 
has cast each man’s lot 
into the helmet. Those 
for whom lots are being 
drawn are eight in number, 
for the ninth, viz. Odys- 
seus, is said to have been 
removed by Nero to Rome. 
Of these eight, Agamem- 
non’s name only is in- 
scribed: and that is written 
from right to left. The 
warrior, who bears a cock 
as the device on his shield, 
is Idomeneus, the descend- 
ant of Minos. Idomeneus 
traced his descent to Helios, 
the father of Pasiphae: and 
the bird is said to be sacred 
to Helios, and to give warn- 
ing when the sun is about 
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éyyovot avriéov Tarrarlia 
IléAomos. 
Tovro pev d) évTaddd éore ye- 
ypappevor,6 d€ dyadpatoro.ds 
Sotis av, emt Tod “ldomevéws 
yéypantat TH domld. 
TOAAG pev GAArAa codpod troun- 
pata Kat 703’ "Ovdra 
épyov, dv Alylyn yelvato 
maida Mikwy. 


At Olympia. 
1879, p. 44. 
Nestor on a round one. 


60. Paus. x. 13. 10 Tapav- 
tivot 8 cat GAAnv dexarnv 
és Aeddods amd BapBdpwy 
Ilevxeriwy améoretAav’ Téxvn 
pev Ta dvabjpara’Ovara Tod 
Aiywnrod, xa * KadAurédovs 
ToD ovvepyod* eixdves 82 
Kal me(Gv kal tmméwv, Bact- 
Aeds “Tartywr Oris fxwv Tots 
Tlevxerfots otppayos, ovros 
pev 67) elkactat TeOvedre ev 
TH paxn, of dF adr@ Kempévo 
ehectnxdtes 6 pws Tapas 


to rise. There is an in- 
scription, too, on the base 
which runs as follows :— 

To Zeus the Achaeans 
dedicated these statues, 
descendants of Pelops the 
godlike, son of Tantalos. 

Such is the inscription 
on the base, and the artist’s 
name may be read on the 
shield of Idomeneus :— 

Many are the works of 
Onatas, the cunning crafts- 
man, whom Mikon begat 
in Aegina, and this is 
among them. 


Fragments of the bases have been found, v. A. Z. 
The nine heroes stood on a semicircular base, 


The Tarentines also de- 
dicated at Delphi a tithe of 
the spoil taken from the 
barbarous Peuketians: the 
offerings are the work of 
Onatas of Aegina and his 
assistant Kalliteles. There 
are figures of horsemen and 
footmen, and of Opis, king 
of the Iapygians, who came 
to the aid of the Peuke- 
tians. He is represented 
as having been killed in 
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éort cal PadavOos 6 éx Aaxe- 
daluovos, Kal od méppw Tod 
Padavbov derdgis. 


the fight, and over his dead 
body stand the hero Taras 
and Phalanthos of Lake- 
daimon, and not far from 
Phalanthos is a dolphin. 


*K. tod ovvepyod *] MSS. KaluvOov re eorixwot Epyov. The text is 
suggested by No. 56. Phalanthos, the founder of Tarentum, was 
shipwrecked and carried ashore by a dolphin, which he rides on 


the coins of Tarentum. 


(c) GLAUKIAS. 


Date.—See notes on his works, all of which were at Olympia. 
The alphabet of the Theagenes inscription would date it circ. 


450 B.C. 


61. Paus. vi. 9. 4 7d dpya 
tod TéAwvos .. énlypappa 
pev bn eorw aire Tédova 
Aevopévovs avabeivatTedGov" 
kal 6 xpévos totrw ro Tédovi 
éort THs vixns tpltn mpos Tas 
EBdoujkovra =’ OAvriddas. 
5. . - TAavclas 8 Alywirns 
76 te Gpua kai atte TO 
TéA\@r éxoinoe thy eixdva. 


The chariot of Gelon 
bears an inscription, stating 
that Gelon, the son of Dei- 
nomenes, of Gela, dedicated 
it: and the date of this 
Gelon’s victory is the 73rd 
Olympiad (488 B.c.). Glau- 
kias of Aegina made both 
the chariot and the portrait 
of Gelon himself. 


Gelon became tyrant of Syracuse and ceased to be TeA@os in 
485 B.C. Paus., believing that this took place in 491 B.C., argues 


that this must be a private person. 


The inscription, found at Olympia, reads TéA\ov Acwopeveos 


Téd@|vos avéOnxev | TAavkias Aiywaras é|roince. 
Paus. therefore misread the third word. The 


second line only.) 


(Léwy 28 gives the 


tyrant’s chariot was victorious, Ol. 73=488 B.C. 


62. Paus. vi. 10, I ézi 82 
tois KaretAeypevors €ornkev 


Next to those above- 
mentioned stands Glaukos 
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6 Kapvotios TAadkos . . 3. . 
tod TAavxov d& thy elxdva 
avéOnxe tv 6 Tats adrod, 
TAavxias 8@ Alywyrns ézol- 
noe oKLapaxodvtos b€ 6 ap- 
dpias mapéxerar oxjpya, Ore 
6 TAatkos jv émirnieidraros 
TOv Kar adrov yxEipovophoat 
TEPVKOS. 


of Karystos. His portrait 
was dedicated by his son 
and made by Glaukias of 
Aegina; the figure presents 
the appearance of a man 
boxing for practice, since 
Glaukos was the most con- 
summate boxer of his time 
in the art of using his arms. 


Other athlete-statues by Glaukias were those of 
THEAGENES of Thasos, victorious in the pankration, Ol. 75 and 


76 (480 and 476 B.C.) (Paus. v. 11. 2). 


found at Olympia (Léwy 29). 


A fragment of the base was 


PHILON of Korkyra, victorious in boxing twice (epitaph by 
Simonides, who died 467 B.C.) (Paus. vi. 9. 9). 


(d) ANAXAGORAS. 


63. Paus. v. 23. I (At 
Olympia) rape€idvtt 5¢ mapa 


Thy és TO BovrevTiptov Exodor, — 


Zevs te €otynkevy eniypaypa 
éxap ovdév, kal adOus os mpds 
dpxtoy emuotpeyavts dyadwd 
éott Ads. Tovro térpanra 
s x Leg sd 
pev mpds dvicyovta fALor, 
dvédecavy 8€ “EAAjvev scot 
TlAatataow éuaxéoavto évay- 
tla Mapdoviov te cai Mijéwv. 
\ ‘ > 
elol 8& Kal eyyeypappévac 
Kata Tod Badpov ra deka ai 
peTacxotoat TéAELs TOD Epyou 


4 es 3... TO BE Gyadpa ey 


(At Olympia) Passing by 
the entrance to the council- 
chamber, one may see a 
statue of Zeus, bearing no 
inscription, and turning to 
the north, another statue 
of Zeus, which faces the 
east, and was dedicated by 
the Greeks who fought at 
Plataea against Mardonios 
and the Persians. On the 
right hand of the base are 
inscribed the names of the 
cities which took part in 
the battle. The image 
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"Odvuprla 7d dvarebev i765 TOV 
“EAAjver éroinoer ’Avagayd- 
pas Alywyrns. 


dedicated by the Greeks 
at Olympia was made by 
Anaxagoras of Aegina. 


After 479 B.C. 


4. ATHENS. 
(a) ANTENOR. 


Date.—(1) An inscription from the Akropolis of Athens (Eq. 
Ap. 1886, Pl. vi. 4, cp. Jahrb. 1887, p. 146) reads Néapyos dv[€Onxev 
6 Kepape]||vs? Epyov amapxny.|'Avtnvep én[oinger] | 6 Evyadpous rd 
[@ya\pa], and probably dates from the close of the sixth century. 
On Eumares the painter, see O. S. 377. It cannot be proved that 
the statue published with this base in Amtike Denkméaler, i. 53, was 


originally connected with it. 
after 510 B.C. 


64. Paus. i. 8. 5 ob méppw 
d& éoraow ‘Apyddios xal 
*Aptotoyelrwy of xreivavres 
“Inmapxov. . . Tv be avdpiay- 
twv of pev clot Kpirlov réxvn, 
rovs 8& dpxatovs énolncev 
*Avrivep. Zép£ovu dé, as efrev 
’"AOnvas éxAumévT@v Td dorv 
’"AOnvatwy, emayayouéva xal 


tovrovs dre Addupa, Karé- 
meuwev torepov *AOnvatos 
’ Avrioxos. 


(2) No. 64 must have been erected 


Not far off are the statues 
of Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton, who slew Hip- 
parchos. The one pair 
are the work of Kritios, 
while the older ones were 
made by Antenor. When 
Xerxes captured Athens 
after the Athenians had 
deserted the city, he carried 
them away as spoils, and 
Antiochos afterwards re- 
stored them to the Athe- 
nians. 


Antiochos Soter, 281-261 B.c. According to others Seleukos 
(Val. Max.) or Alexander himself (Pliny, Arrian) restored the 
statues, which stood in the upper part of the Kerameikos on the 
ascent to the Akropolis. 
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(b) KRITIOS AND NESIOTES. . 


Date.—Three inscriptions have been found on the Akropolis 
(Léwy 38-40), of which the first is from the base of No. 66. From 
these we recover the true form of the name Kritios (Kritias in the 
MSS. of Plin., Paus., and Lucian). Their date is 460 B.C. or earlier. 


No. 65 is dated 477 B.C. by the Parian marble. 


65. Lucian, Philops. 18 
GAAG Tovs pev emt Ta Sera 
elovdvtwry ades, év ots Kal Ta 
Kpitiov xat Nnowrov mAdo- 
pata €oTnKker, ob 
KTOVOL. 


TUpavvo- 


Pass by the statues on 
the right as you enter, 
amongst which stand the 
slayers of the tyrant, the 
handiwork of Kritios and 
Nesiotes. 


Paus. mentions Kritios only in No. 64. On the date v. supr. 


They replaced the portraits removed by Xerxes. 


Restored copies 


exist at Naples and elsewhere, and the group is depicted on 
Athenian coins and on Panathenaic amphora. See Ov. I*, Figs. 


26-28. 


66. Paus. i. 23. 9 dvdpidv- 
tov d€ doo. peta tov inmov 
éoTikacw *Emixapivov pev 
émALTodpopety GoKjoavtos THY 

> , rf ‘4 
eixdva évoinoe Kpiruos. 


The inscription (v. supr.) gives both names. 


Among the portrait- 
statues which stand next to 
the horse is that of Epi- 
charinos, who practised the 
race in armour, by Kritios. 


The nature of the 


contest must have been inferred from the attitude and costume of 
the figure, since the inscription does not read (as was formerly 


supposed) "Emtyapivos démAcrodpépos. 


father’s name. 


67. Lucian, Rhet. Prae- 
cept. 9 


(nrobpy éxeivous Tovs apxatovs 


eird oe Kedevoet 


Gvdpas, Ewra mTapadelypara 
mapatiels TGV Adywv od padta 


The second word gave the 


Then he will bid you 
imitate those ancient ora- 
tors, setting before you 
stale models of speeches 
hard to imitate, like the 


E2 
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pipetoOa, ofa ra THS TadaLas 
> , , c 
épyacias éoriv, ‘Hynolov 
kal tov dudt Kpfrioy kal 
Nnowdtny, amecptypéva xat 
veupodn kal oxAnpa xal axpt- 
BGs dmorerapéva tats ypap- 
pats. 


On Hegesias, v. infr. 
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works of archaic art, by 
Hegesias and the school 
of Kritios and Nesiotes, 
closely knit and sinewy 
and stiff, and severe in 
outline. 


éxp. dwotr. tats ypappats] refers to the prominent use of straight 


lines and surfaces, imparting severity of outline to the figure. 


Cf. 


Lucian, Zeuxts 5 rd droreivat ras ypappas és Td evOvraroy (in painting). 


(c) Hecias (HEGESIAS). 


Date.—An _ inscription from the Acropolis (AeAr. ’Apy. 1889, 
p. 37 f.) reads "Hyias éroinoey, and appears to be of the same period 


as Léwy 38 (Kritios and Nesiotes). 
fire, probably in the Persian destruction (480 B.C.). 


The stone was damaged by 
The artist is 


coupled with Kritios and Nesiotes by Lucian in No. 67, and with 
Kallon by Quintilian, and was the teacher of Pheidias according to 
a certain emendation by Otfried Miiller of the text of Dion Chrys. 


55, p. 169, 4 Dind. (HTIOY for HITOY), 


The form Hegesias is 


found in Lucian, Quintilian, and Pliny. 


68. Plin. V. H.xxxiv. 78 
Hegiae Minerua Pyrrhusque 
rex laudatur, et xeAnricovtes 
pueri, et Castor et Pollux 
ante aedem Jouis Tonantis ; 
Hegesiae in Pario colonia 
Hercules. 


Hegesiae] Hagesiae MSS. 


The Athena and King 
Pyrrhos of Hegias are noted 
works, also his boys riding 
race-horses, and his Kastor 
and Polydeukes, which 
stand before the temple of 
Jupiter the Thunderer; 
by Hegesias is a Herakles 
in the colony of Parium. 


Pliny has derived notes from 


different sources referring to the artist undertwo names. ‘ Pyrrhus 
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rex’ must be a mistake of Pliny, and refers to Neoptolemos, the 
son of Achilles, by his second name. 


KeAntifovres pueri] Overbeck 


suggests a comparison with 


funeral monuments, such as the ‘rider of Vari’ (A¢h. Mitth. 1879, 


Pl. iii), but Olympic victors are equally probable. 


239. 


Cp. Nos. 85, 


in Pario colonia] Augustus founded a military colony at Parium 


on the Propontis. 


5. ELIS. 


KALLON. 


Date.—The inscription of No. 70 from Olympia (Léwy 33) is 
posterior to 496 B.C., showing the influence of the Samian immi- 
grants at Rhegion in its Ionic dialect. 


69. Paus. v. 25. 4 ob 
Meconjvio . .. elxdvas és 
*Oduprriav avébecay xadkas, 
avy b& aitois Tov diddcKadov 
Tod Xopod Kat Tov avAnrTHp. 
TO pev di) emlypaypa edjdrov 
TO dpxatov dvadjpara e«ivat 
tay évy TopOu@ Meconvior 
xpdvm 8& torepov “Inmlas 6 
Aeyopevos “EAAjvev 
yevéoOar codds Ta eeyeia er” 


ord 


airots émolnoev. Epya dé eiow 
*HAciov KadAwvos ai elxdves. 


The Messenians_ dedi- 
cated statues of bronze at 
Olympia, representing the 
chorus, the trainer and the 
flute-player. The original 
inscription indicated that 
they were offerings of the 
Messenians dwelling on the 
strait: afterwards Hip- 
pias, called by the Greeks 
the Wise, composed the 
elegiac lines inscribed on 
the monument. Thestatues 
are the work of Kallon of 
Elis. 


The chorus was lost by the foundering of the ship which carried 


it across the straits of Rhegion. 


494 B.C. 


70. Paus. v. 27. 8 (At 
Olympia) od wéppw b& tod 


Zankle became Messene in 


Not far from the offering 
of the people of Pheneos is 
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Peveatav dvabyyatos dAdo 
ayadua, 
“Epuijs ex@v. éxtypappa oe 
ex avtd TAavxiay dvadeivat 


eoTiy KnpvKevov 


yévos “Pnyivov, motfjoa dé 
KdAAwva ’Haeior. 


another statue representing 
Hermes holding the herald’s 
wand. The _ inscription 
upon it states that Glaukias 
of Rhegion dedicated it, 
and Kallon of Elis made it. 


The inscription reads [TAavxi]ac pe Kadov yeve[a F]arei[ols 
érotet | [TA]avxins 6 Avxxidew | [ra] “Epun “P[n]yivos. 


6. NAUPAKTOS. 


MENAICHMOS AND SOIDAS. 


71. Paus. vii. 18. 9 [a- 
tpedor 5 6 Adyovotos Ada Te 
tév ék Kadvdidévos Aadvpwr 
kal 01) kat ths Aadpias édxe 
TO dyaApa, d 67 Kal és Que ere 
ev TH axpomdAe tH Tarpéwy 
eixe Tyds, . . 10, TO pev 
oxiua Tod aydApatos Onpev- 
‘ovod eotiv, éhédhavtos dé kal 
xXpvoo0d Twemroinrat, Navidxriot 
Lotdas 
elpydcayto’ texwalpovrar 6&e 
opas Kavdxov tod Suxvwvriov 
kal Tod Alywirov KddAwros 
od TOG yevérOa 
nAuklav torépovs. 


d& Meévaxpos kat 


Twh 


Augustus bestowed on 
the people of Patrai, 
amongst other treasures 
from the spoil of Kalydon, 
the image of Artemis 
Laphria, which was held 
in honour on the Akropolis 
of Patrai down to my own 
time. The goddess is 
represented as a huntress, 
and the statue was made in 
gold and ivory by Menaich- 
mos and Soidas of Nau- 
paktos: it is inferred that 
they were slightly later in 
time than Kanachos_ of 
Sikyon and Kallon of 
Aegina. 


Studniczka (Rim, Mitth. 1886, p. 277 ff.) maintains that the 
Artemis of Naples (7. W. 442) is a copy of this work, and that it is 
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represented on coins of Augustus (/oc. c’t. Pl. x. infr:). But there 
seems no doubt that the true type is given by the coins of Patrai 


(Num. Comm. Q.vi-x). For Artemis represented as an Amazon at 
this early period, cp. the relief from Asopos, A. Z. 1882, Pl. vi. 


THE-SCUBPTIORS OF THE 
TRANSITIONAL PERIOD. 


§ 2. 


1. PYTHAGORAS. 


Date.—(1) The inscription on the base of the portrait of Euthy- 
mos (v. infr.) (Léwy 23) reads Iv@aydépas Sayuos. This shows that 
Pliny and Diogenes Laertius are wrong in distinguishing two 
sculptors of the name, one from Rhegion and the other from 
Samos. Pythagoras was doubtless one of the Samians who emi- 
grated to Zankle on the fall of Samos in 496 B.c., and became 
subject to Anaxilas of Rhegion. (2) Astylos (v. infr.) was victorious 
Ol. 73-75 (488-480 B.C.); as he described himself as a Syracusan 
in Ol. 74-75, and Paus. says that the statue was of Astylos Kpora- 
marys, it must have commemorated the first victory. (3) Euthymos 


(v. infr.) was victorious Ol. 74, 76, 77 (484, 476, 472 B.C.). 


On his 


supposed teacher Klearchos, v. supr. No. 21 note. 


72. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 59 
Uicit eum(Myronem) Pyth- 
agoras Rheginus ex Italia 
pancratiaste Delphis posito, 
eodem uicit et Leontiscum ; 
fecit et oradiwdpoyoyv As- 
tylon, qui Olympiae osten- 
ditur,et Libyn (et) puerum 
tenentem flagellum eodem 
loco, et mala ferentem 


Pythagoras of Rhegion 
surpassed him(Myron) with 
his pankratiast dedicated at 
Delphi, with which he out- 
did Leontiskos also; he 
also represented the runner 
Astylos, a work which is 
shown at Olympia, also a 
Libyan and a boy holding 
a whip, likewise at Olympia, 
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nudum, Syracusis autem 
claudicantem, cuius ulceris 
dolorem sentire etiam spec- 
tantes uidentur, item Apol- 
linem serpentemque eius 
sagittis configi, citharoe- 
dum qui Afxawos appellatus 
est, quod, cum Thebae ab 
Alexandro caperentur, au- 
rum a fugiente conditum 
sinu eius celatum esset. 
Hic primus neruos et uenas 
expressit capillumque dili- 
gentius. 60. Fuit et alius 
Pythagoras, Samius, initio 
pictor, cuius signa ad aedem 
Fortunae huiusce diei sep- 
tem nuda et senis unum 
laudata sunt; hic supra 
dicto facie quoque indis- 
creta similis fuisse tradi- 
tur. 


and a nude figure bearing 
apples, a lame man at 
Syracuse, the pain of whose 
wound seems to be felt by 
the spectator,also an Apollo 
transfixing the serpent with 
his arrows, and a musician 
with his lyre, which was 
called ‘the Just,’ because, 
when Thebes was taken by 
Alexander, a fugitive hid his 
gold in its bosom, where it 
remained concealed. He 
was the first to represent 
sinews and veins, and to 
bestow attention on the 
treatment of hair. There 
was another Pythagoras, 
a Samian, who began life 
as a painter. His works, 
seven nude figures and one 
old man, stand by the 
temple of Fortune to this 
day and are famous; the 
story runs that his counte- 
nance too precisely re- 
sembled that of the other 
Pythagoras. 


Leontiscum] Pliny seems to regard Leontiskos as an artist. 
He was really a native of Messina, victorious in wrestling at 
Olympia, whose portrait was made by Pythagoras (Paus. vi. 4. 3). 

Astylon] A Krotoniate runner, thrice victorious in the single 


and double course. 


On the two latter occasions he proclaimed 


himself a Syracusan as a compliment to Hieron (Paus. vi. 13. 1). 
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Libyn ... flagellum] Two alterations are here made in the 
text—e/ inserted, and flage//um for MSS. ¢abellam. Furtwangler 
suggested similar but somewhat more violent changes. ‘Libys’ 
must be Mnaseas ‘the Libyan’ of Kyrene, a victor in the race in 
armour, whose portrait by Pythagoras stood at Olympia (Paus. 
vi. 13. 7); ‘puer tenens flagellum,’ his son Kratisthenes, on whom 
v. infr. No. 73. Pliny translated maida in his Greek authority by 
‘ puerum,’ instead of ‘ filium.’ 

claudicantem] Generally supposed (after Lessing, Zaokoon c. 2) 
to mean Philoktetes. The participle in Pliny’s use often covers 


a proper name, and probably points to a Greek source. Cf. 
catagusa (=xardyovea) in No. 189, which may mean Hekate. 
citharoedum] The xidap@dés both played and sang to the lyre. 
This was a portrait of one Kleon of Thebes (Ath. i. 19 B). 
hic primus] v. Introduction, § 2. 


alius| Probably identical with the first. 


given above. 


73. Paus. vi. 18. 1 €ore d€ 
kat Tod Kupynvatov Kpaticde- 
vous xaAxodv dpya, cal Niky 
Te émiBEBnxe Tod Gpyaros Kal 
avtos 6 KparicOévns. djAda pev 
63) Stu inmov yéyovey aire 
vixn’ A€yerar be Kal as Mva- 
oéov Tod dpoyews, émiKAn- 
Oévros 5¢ b7d‘EAAHvwv AlBvos, 
ein mais 6 Kpaticdevns. Ta dé 
dvabjpata aire ta és Odvp- 
nlav éoti rod ‘Pnyivov Ivéa- 
ydpov Téxv7. 


V. supra note on No. 72, Libyn. 


74. Dion Chrys. 37. 10. 


pévovot péevTor ovTro. mavTes 


See the explanation 


There is also the bronze 
chariot of Kratisthenes the 
Kyrenian; both Victory and 
Kratisthenes himself are 
mounted on the car. It is 
plain that his team has won 
a victory; and it is said 
that Kratisthenes was the 
son of the runner Mnaseas, 
to whom the Greeks gave 


-thesurname of ‘the Libyan.’ 


His offerings at Olympia 
are the work of Pythagoras 
of Rhegion. 


. - flagellum. 


But these all remain in 
their position and place, 
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Kata oxfjpa Kal xara xépav 
. TO ye éw adrois elvat 
\ DA \ x 
xadKods Gdpactos, av cal mrepa 
éxn, doTep 6 tod Ivdaydpov 
[lepoevs. 


otro] =statues (of dv8piavres). 


being for their own part of 
bronze immoveable, even 
though they have wings, 
like the Perseus of Pytha- 
goras. 


IIvQayépov] It is possible that the name is merely a slip, and that 
Dion was really thinking of the Perseus of Myron (No. 88, note). 


75. Tatian, c. Graec. 54 
TOs yap od xadeTov deAqo- 
ktoviay map tyiv TeTisqoda, 
kal 
khéovs dpGrtes Ta oxNpara 


ot TloAvveixous °Ereo- 
H X\ ‘\ “ ¥ 
[kat] pi ov To Toumoart 
, , 
IIv@ayopa xataSo00pecarres 
ovuvanddAute Tis Kakias Ta 


bmopynpara. ; 


78, Varros) Leds. Vs 31 
Europa quam ex 
Phoenice Mallius _ scribit 
taurum exportasse, quorum 
egregiam imaginem ex aere 
Pythagoras Tarenti fecit. 


77. Diog. Laert. viii. 46 
of 5€ Kal GdAov dvdpiavtoTo.dy 
“Pnytvov yeyovévat pact Ivda- 
ydpav, mp@rov doxodvra pvd- 
pod Kal cvppetplas eoroydo- 
Oat, kal GdAov, avdpravtoToLov 
Ddysov. 


Is it not shameful that 
ye honouramong yourselves 
the shedding of brothers’ 
blood, when ye look upon 
the figures of Eteokles and 
Polyneikes, and do _ not 
bury them and Pythagoras 
who made them and destroy 
therewith the memorial of 
their crime? 


Europa, who, as Mallius 
says, was carried away from 
Phoenicia by a bull; both 
were represented by Pytha- 
goras in a _ magnificent 
bronze group at Tarentum. 


Some say that there ° 
was another Pythagoras, a 
sculptor, of Rhegion, who 
is thought to have been the 
first to aim at rhythm and 
proportion, and yet another, 
a sculptor of Samos. 
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pvOpod kal cupperpias] The latter is the system of proportions 
observable in the human frame at rest, the former the system of 
changes producing a constant harmony of the parts of the body 


when in motion. 
other the dynamic, of sculpture. 


The knowledge of the one is the static, of the 
See Introduction, § 2. 


Other portraits of Olympic victors by Pythagoras :— 
EUTHYMOS of Lokroi Epizephyroi, victorious in boxing, Ol. 74, 76, 


77 (484, 476, 472 B.C.) (Paus. vi. 6. 4). 


reads :— 


The inscription (Léwy 23) 


Ev6vpos Aokpos *Aotukdéos tpis "OAvpr evixv, 
eixdva & €ornoev ryvde Bporvis écopav. 
EvOvpos Aoxpds amd Zecpupiov avéOnke. Ae Sy 


TlvOayépas Sapsos } eroingey. 


DROMEUS of Stymphialos in Arkadia, victorious in the ae foot- 


race (Paus. vi. 7. 10). 


PROTOLAOS of Mantineia, victorious in the boys’ boxing match 


(Paus. vi. 6. 1). 


2. KALAMIS. 


Date.—(1) He was employed with Onatas on the offerings of 
Hieron dedicated by Deinomenes after 467 B.c. (2) He was employed 


by Pindar, who died at a great age in 441 B.C. 


(3) His place is 


next to Kanachos and Kallon in the Canon of Sculptors (v. Introd. 


§ 3). 


78. Paus. i. 3. 4 mpd 6€ 
ToD ved Ov . . . Kadodow 
’Ade€ixaxov, KddAaus érotnoe. 
TO dé dvopa TO Oe@ yevéc Oat 
A€yovow, Sti Tv Aowodn 
oplot vécov 6uod ro TleAoTov- 
vnolwv Tol€u meCoveay Kara 


pdvrevpa émavoev ex AcAdar. 


See notes on Nos. 78 and 83. 


Before the temple is an 
image of Apollo who is 
called the Averter of II, 
made by Kalamis. They 
say that this name was 
given to the god because 
he put an end to the plague 
which afflicted them at the 
time of the Peloponnesian 
war by means of an oracle 
from Delphi. 


700 veo] The temple of Apollo Patroos in the Kerameikos at 
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Athens. 


Paus. reproduces a common error founded on the vivid 


impression left by the great plague of 439, which effaced all others 
from the popular memory. V. note on No. 43. 


79. Strab. vii. 319 "AzoA- 
Awvia . . . Exovea ev vynclo 
tii tepdy tod "AméAAwvos, &€ 
ov Mdpxos AedxodAos Tov 
KoAocobr ape Kal dvéOnxev ev 
T@ KarerwAl@ tov tod’ ArdA- 


Awvos, Kaddptdos Epyov. 


Apollonia possessed a 
shrine of Apollo on a small 
island from which M. 
Lucullus carried away the 
colossal statue of Apollo, 
the work of Kalamis, and 
dedicated it on the Capitol. 


Apollonia] On the Black Sea, a colony of Miletos. 
tov KoAogeév] According to Pliny, VV. H. xxxiv. 39, it was 30 
cubits in height, and cost 500 talents (£125,000). 


80. Paus. ix. 22. 1 és 8& 
Tod ‘Eppod . . . rod Kproddpov 
Thy énikAnow Aé€yovew, os 6 
“Epuijs odiow amorpéya vd- 
cov owddn wepl rd Teixos 
Kplov Tepeveyxov, kal én 
rovt» KdAauis éroince a- 
yadpa “Epyot dépovra xprov 
emi TOY Gpuwv. 


As to the surname of 
Hermes ‘the Bearer of the 
Ram’ their story is that 
Hermes averted a plague 
from them by carrying a 
ram round the city wall: to 
commemorate this, Kalamis 
made an image of Hermes 
carrying a ram on _ his 
shoulders. 


At Tanagra, where the ceremony was repeated yearly by a youth 


re resenting Hermes. 


On monuments supposed to represent this statue, v. /. W. 418, 


419, and Ov. I*. 280 (figs. 75, 76). 


81. Paus. ii. 10. 3 éced- 
Bobcat b€ 6 Oeds eotiv odK Exwv 
mw yéveia, xpvood Kal édé- 
gavtos, Kadduidos b€ Epyor" 


At the entrance is a 
statue of the god, beard- 
less, in gold and ivory, by 
Kalamis: he holds a sceptre 
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éxee 8& Kal oximrpov, kal én 
Ths étépas xewpos mlrvos Kap- 
TOV THS H€pov. 


in one hand, and in the 
other a cone of the culti- 
vated pine. 


In the temple of Asklepios at Sikyon. 


82. Paus. v. 26. 6 mapa 
be ri 
Nixn* tavirnv Mavtiveis avé- 
Oecav ... Kddapis 8& ovx 


"AOnvav memoinra 


éxovoay TTEpa ToLjoat A€yerar 
arroppmovpevos TO AOnryct Tijs 
*Amrépov Kadovpéevns Edavov. 


At Olympia. 
vis “Anrépou] 
"Anrepos. 


Akropolis. 


838. Lucian, Elkdéves 6 
} Sdoavdpa d5€ cat Kddauis 
aldol Koopnoovew atrnv, Kal 
Td pevdlaya oeuvov Kal NeAnOds 
@onmep Td éxelyns ora, Kal 
TO evotadés dé Kal KdopLoy Tijs 
avaBorjs Tapa tis Swodvdpas 
mAh St dxataxaduttos airy 
éorar THY Kepadrv. 


From Lucian’s picture of an ideal beauty, ‘ Panthea.’ 


Beside the Athena stands 
a statue’ of Victory, dedi- 
cated by the Mantineans. 
It is said that Kalamis 
represented her without 
wings in imitation of the 
old image of the so-called 
‘Wingless Victory’ at 
Athens. 


Really Athena Nike, popularly called ‘Niky 
Her temple stands on the south-west bastion of the 


Kalamis and the Saviour 
of Men shall adorn her with 
shamefacedness, and she 
shall have the noble, un- 
conscious smile of the god- 
dess, and shall borrow the 
trim and modest folds of 
her garment from the 
Saviour of Men; only she 
shall not, like her, have 
her head covered. 


This 


so-called ‘Sosandra’ is generally identified with a statue of Aphro- 
dite, which, according to Paus. i. 23. 2, was dedicated by Kallias 
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(possibly the wealthy Athenian of that name known as 6 )\akké- 
mdovros, who flourished circ. 480 B.C.) at the entrance to the 
Akropolis ; since Lucian speaks of the ‘ Sosandra’ as seen by all 
who ascended the Akropolis. In Dézal. Meretr. iii. 2 he speaks of 
a dancer, praised for the beauty of her ankles and her rhythmical 


motions, as though she were the Sosandra of Kalamis. 


84. Paus. v. 25. 5 Tots 
év Morin BapBdpos ’Axpa- 
yavtivo. kataoraytes és TéAE- 
pov Kat delay te kal Addupa 
an avrév AaBdvres avéecay 
Tous Taidas és OAvuriay rods 
XaAkods, mpotetvovtas TE Tas 
deftas Kal elkaopévovs edxo- 
pévois TO Oem .. . . Kadd- 
dos de elvar oas Epya ey TE 
etxaCov, kal és avTovs Kata Ta 
avra: eixev 6 Adyos. 


The Agrigentines having 
gone to war with the bar- 
barians of Motya, and taken 
much booty and spoil from 
them, dedicated at Olympia 
the bronze boys, who are 
extending their right hands, 
and seem to be addressing 
prayer to the god. I con- 
jectured them to be the 
work of Kalamis, and such 
was the tradition concern- 
ing them. 


In a previous section (§ 2) Paus. ascribes to Motya (the later 
Lilybaeum) the geographical situation of Motyca (the modern 
Modica, in the S.E. corner of Sicily); but the first named must 
be the town here referred to. It is, however, suggested that Motya 
was misread by Paus. for Motyon, a fort in Agrigentine territory 


recaptured from Duketios in 451 B.C. (Diod. xi. 92). 


85. Paus. vi. 12. I tAnotov 
d& Gppa éorl yadxodv, xal 
dynp avaBeBnxos en adrd, 
KéAnres d& immo. Tapa TO Gpya 
els éxatépw0ev EornKe, Kal 
émt tov inmov xabéCovrar 
maides. trournpata 6 ent 
éorly 


vixats =’ OAvptraxais 


‘Iépwvos tod Aewopévovs 


Hard by is a chariot of * 
bronze, and aman mounted 
upon it, and beside the 
chariot stand race-horses on 
either hand, and boys are 
seated upon the horses. 
These commemorate the 
Olympic victories of Hieron, 
the son of Deinomenes, 
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Tupavyjcavtos Lvpaxovolwy 
. . Ta d& Gvabjpata ody ‘lépwr 
améatetvev, GAN 6 pev atrodovs 
TO Oe@ Acwwouérvns éeotly 6 
‘Iépwvos' epya dé, TO per 
’Ovdra rot Aiywirov 76 appa, 
KaAdptdos d€ of tnmou Te of 
éxatepwOev Kal én’ avrav cioiv 
ot matdes. 


Cp. No. 58 note. 


86. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 71 
Habet simulacrum et be- 
nignitas eius. Calamidis 
enim quadrigae aurigam 
suum imposuit, ne melior in 
equorum effigie defecisse in 
homine crederetur. 


tyrant of Syracuse. The 
offerings were not sent by 
Hieron himself, but the 
debt was paid to the god 
by Deinomenes, the son of 
Hieron. The chariot is 
the work of Onatas of 
Aegina, while the horses 
on either side and the boys 
seated on them are by 
Kalamis. 


There is also a_ statue 
which bears witness to his 
kindness. For he placed 
a charioteer of his own on 
a four-horse chariot of 
Kalamis, lest the artist who 
excelled in representing 
horses should be thought 
to have failed in his treat- 
ment of the human figure. 


Praxiteles (perhaps the elder of that name, v. infr. No. 189 note) 
is referred to. Kalamis was specially renowned for his horses, Plin. 
NV. H. xxxiv. 71 Equis semper sine aemulo expressis, Prop. iii. 9. 10 
Exactis Calamis se mihi iactat equis. 


87. Dion. Hal. de Isocr. 
p- 522 R. doce? d€ por pi 
amd oxoTod Tis Gy eixdoat THY 
pev “looxpdrovs pytopixyy TH 
TloAvkAcirov te Kal Pevdlov 


I think that it would not 
be wide of the mark to 
compare the oratory of 
Isokrates to the art of 
Polykleitos and Pheidias, 
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Téxyn, KaTa TO ceuvoy kal 
Beyaddrexvov kal a€imparixdy 
THY b€ Avotov th Kaddpudos 
kal KadAiudxov ris Aentérn- 
Tos €vexa Kal THs xaptTos. 


On Kallimachos, v. No. 153. 


Other works by Kalamis :— 
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with its grandeur and 
breadth of style and sub- 
limity, and that of Lysias 
to the art of Kalamis and 
Kallimachos, with its de- 
licacy and grace. 


ZEUS AMMON at Thebes, executed for Pindar (Paus. ix. 16. 1). 
DIONYsOs at Tanagra, of Parian marble (Paus. ix. 20. 4). 

An ERINNYS at Athens, v. infr. No. 208. 

ALKMENE (Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 71). 

HERMIONE, dedicated by the Spartans at Delphi (Paus. x. 16. 4). 


3. MYRON. 


Date.—According to Pliny he was the pupil of Ageladas and rival 


of Pythagoras, on whom v. supra. 


His son Lykios seems to have 


been employed on work of importance in 446 B.C. (infr. No. 147). 


88. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 57 
Myronem Eleutherisnatum, 
Ageladae et ipsum discipu- 
lum, bucula maxime nobili- 


tauit celebratis uersibus 
laudata (quando alieno 
plerique ingenio magis 


quam suo commendantur). 
Fecit et canem et discobo- 
lum et Perseum et pristas 
et satyrum admirantem 
tibias_ et Mineruam, Del- 
phicos pentathlos, pancrati- 
astas, Herculem qui est 


Myron, born at Eleu- 
therai, also a pupil of Age- 
ladas, was made famous 
chiefly by his cow, whose 
praises are sung in well- - 
known lines—for there are 
many whose fame _ rests 
not on their own genius, 
but on that of others. He 
also made a dog and a 
quoit-thrower, and Perseus 
and sawyers, and a satyr 
gazing in wonderment at 
the flutes and Athena, 
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apud Circum maximum in 
aede Pompei Magni. Fe- 
cisse et cicadaeé monu- 
mentum ac lucustae carmi- 
nibus suis Erinna significat. 
58. fecit et Apollinem quem 
ab triumuiro Antonio sub- 
latum restituit Ephesiis 
diuos Augustus admonitus 
in quiete. Primus hic 
multiplicasse ueritatem 
uidetur, numerosior in 
arte quam Polyclitus et in 
symmetria diligentior, et 
ipse tamen corporum tenus 
curiosus animi sensus non 
expressisse, capillum quo- 
que et pubem non emen- 
datius fecisse quam rudis 
antiquitas instituisset. 


winners in the five contests 
at Delphi, pankratiasts, a 
Herakles which stands by 
the great Circus in the 
temple of Pompey the 
Great. Erinna too mentions 
in her poems that he made 
the gravestone of a cicada 
and a locust. He also made 
an Apollo, which was 
carried away by Antony 
the triumvir and restored 
to the Ephesians by Augus- 
tus, after a warning con- 
veyed ina dream. He is 
thought to have been the 
first to extend the province 
of lifelike representation | 
in art; his art was more | 


_thythmical than that of | 


Polykleitos, and his propor- | 
tions more carefully studied, | 
yet he too expended his | 
care on the bodily frame, | 
and did not represent the © 
emotions of the mind. His 
treatment too of the hair 
of the head and body 
showed no advance on the 
rude attempts of early art. | 


Ageladae... discipulum] Possible, but not very probable, since . 
the similar statement in regard to Polykleitos (No. 160) cannot be 


true, 
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bucula] The cow stood on the Akropolis of Athens, but was 
afterwards removed to the Forum Pacis at Rome. Thirty-six 
epigrams upon it are preserved in the Anthology, but they give no 
information of any value. 

canem] Benndorf corrects this to ‘Ladam,’ thinking the mention 
of an important work called for in this place. V. infr. No. 92. 

discobolum] V. infr. No. 93. 

Perseum] Paus. i. 23.7 mentions Mvpavos Mepoéa rd és Medoveay 
€pyov eipyacpeévoy in describing the Akropolis of Athens. From the 
use of the perfect participle (‘ P. after his exploit’) we learn that this 
was a single figure. For another explanation v. the following note. 

pristas] Some editors translate ‘sea-monsters,’ which would be 
‘pristes.’ If the reading is right we may (1) connect the word with 
‘Perseum,’ the carpenters forming part of a group representing the 
enclosure of Danae and Perseus in the chest (Mayer, A¢h. Mitth. 
1891, p. 246), or (2) interpret with reference to the game of see-saw 
(Murray, Class. Rev. 1887, p. 3). Loschcke corrects ‘pyctas,’ ‘boxers.’ 

satyrum ...Mineruam] The words of Pliny leave it an open 
question whether ‘ Mineruam’ is governed by ‘admirantem’ or by 
‘fecit.’ In the latter case it is still possible to combine both figures 
in a group. Paus. i. 24. 1 describes a group on the Akropolis of 
Athens as follows :— 


évraiéa ... "A@nva meroinra Here Athena is represented 
tov SiAnviy Mapovay raiovea, 6rx in the act of striking the Satyr 
87 rods avdAods dvéhoito, éppipGac Marsyas, because he took up 
opas tis Oeot Bovdopérns. the flutes when the goddess 
wished them to be thrown aside. 


Brunn would read émotoa ‘advancing upon’ for raiovea, which’ 
might however have an inceptive sense (=‘on the point of strik- 
ing’). A group of monuments figured in Ov. I *, Fig. 73 (p. 269) 
seems to represent the group alluded to by Pausanias and Pliny. 
cicadae monumentum] Anepigram in Ath. Pal. vii. 190 by 
Anyte mentions a tomb erected to a locust and cicada by a girl 
named Myro, whom Pliny has confused with the sculptor. 
multiplicasse ueritatem]| This seems to mean that M. increased 
the number of situations in which the human figure could be 
represented with truth to nature beyond those current in his time. 
And this interpretation is certainly borne out by what we know of 
his works. It is also held to mean that he, as it were, ‘raised 
nature to a higher power’—i. e. seized the moments when nature 
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displays an abnormal activity. This might pass as a fair criticism 
of his works, but is hardly contained in the words of Pliny. 

numerosior in arte] Probably to be explained with Overbeck 
as a translation of etpyOuarepos tiv réxynv. On the sense of juvdpds 
in sculpture, see No. 77 note. It could also mean (1) that there 
was more variety in his subjects than in those of P. (cp. Quint. 
v. 10, 10 numerosum opus), though this seems to be already 
implied in the previous words, or (2) that he was more Jro/ific (cp. 
Plin. V. H. xxxv. 130 (Antidotus) diligentior quam numerosior). 

et ...diligentior] These words have created much difficulty 
since the ‘canon’ of Polykleitos was renowned as a model of pro- 
portions. Several alterations of the text have been proposed, of 
which the simplest is the omission of ‘et’; the words will then 
mean ‘his mastery of rhythm was greater than Polykleitos’ accuracy 
in proportion’; but it seems doubtful whether this expression is 
good Latin; it would be improved by the further omission of 
‘Polykleitos.’ (Substitute ‘his’ for ‘ Polykleitos’ in the translation 
given above.) But the true solution of the difficulty seems to be 
that the series of criticisms which Pliny borrows (v. Introduction, 
§ 2), proceeds from a pupil or admirer of Lysippos, and places 
Myron higher than Polykleitos, whose proportions are disapproved 
(v. infr. No. 241). 


89. Paus. ii. 30. 2 dear 
be Alywhras tTineow “Exdarnv 
padiota . . . Edavoy dé Epyov 
Mipwvos, duolws tv tpdcw7dv 
Te kal TO AowTOY oGpa. 


The Aeginetans honour 
Hekate above all deities. 
Their image is the work of 
Myron ; it has but one face, 
and the rest of the body is 
likewise one. 


Alkamenes (v. infr. No. 129) was said to be the first to represent 


Hekate in threefold form. 


90. Strab. xiv. 637 tpia 
Mépevos Epya KoAoooika tdpv- 
peva emt juas Bdoews, & 
jpe pev Avrérios, avéOnxe 5é 
mdAw 6 S<Baords Kaicap «is 


There were three colos- 
sal statues by Myron, stand- 
ing on one base, which 
Antony removed. Augus- 
tus, however, restored two 


F2 
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Thy aitny Baow Ta dvo, Thy 
’AOnvav kal rov ‘Hpaxdéa* tov 
de Ala els rd Kazerdéduov 
METHVEYKE KaTaTKEVdoas avT@ 
vatoxov. 


Originally at Samos. 


91. Paus. ix. 30. I 1d 
8 dyadya dvéOnxe dAAas 
Tod Atovicov 7d dép0dv, Epyov 
tav Muipwvos Oéas padtora 
a&fiov peta ye tov "AOnvyow 
"Epexéa* dvéOnxe 52 odk olko- 
Bev, "Opxoueviovs 5& adedd- 
pevos Tovs Mivvas. 


On Mount Helikon. 


of them, the Athena and the 
Herakles, and set them up 
on the same base, but re- 
moved the Zeus to the 
Capitol, where he had built 
a shrine for it. 


The standing image of 
Dionysos, which is the 
most remarkable of the 
works of Myron after the 
Erechtheus at Athens, was 
dedicated by Sulla. It was 
not his own property, but 
was taken by him from the 
Minyai of Orchomenos. 


The Erechtheus here referred to is sup- 


posed to have formed part of a group on the Akropolis described 
by Paus.i. 27. 4 as ‘dya\para péyada yada, dueotdres avdpes eis waynv— 
large statues of bronze, representing men facing each other in single 


combat.’ 


92. Anth. Plan. iv. 54. 
(a) ofos ens hevywr tov bm7- 
vewov, €umvoe Adda, 
Ovpdy, én’ axpotdre 
vevpa tabels dvvxt, 
éxdAkevoéy ve 
Mipwv, ent marti 

Xapagas 

odpatt IIvealov mpooc- 

doxiny oreddvov. 
(4) mAnpns eAnldos éoriy, 


TOLov 


The combatants were Erechtheus and Eumolpos. 


As once thou wast, O 
Ladas, instinct with life, 
when thou didst fly from 
Thymos swift as the wind, 
on tiptoe, with every muscle 
at full strain—even so did 
Myron fashion thee in 
bronze, and stamp on thy 
whole frame eager yearning 
for the crown that Pisa 
gives. 
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dixpous 8° emt xeiAe- 
ow aocbua 

éupaiver xoldwy évdo- 
dev éx Aaydvwr. 


mnojoe. Taxa xadkds 
ent orépos, ovde 
xadéfer 


« , mer pee! 4 , 
a Bacis’ & Texvn TVEv- 
MaTos @KuUTépa. 


He is full of hope, and 
on his lips is seen the 
breath that comes from 
the hollow flanks ; anon the 
bronze will leap to seize 
the crown, and the base 
will hold it no longer; see 
how art is swifter than the 
wind ! 


Ladas was probably an Argive (since Paus. saw his statue in the 
temple of Apollo Lykios at Argos), and was victorious in the long 


foot-race at Olympia. 


93. Lucian, Philops. 18 
a ‘ 4 >>) , 
pv Tov dicKevorta, hv 8 éyd, 
X‘ ‘ 3 , \ 
gis Tov émiKexvpota Kata TO 
TX IPA THs aperews, aTEoTpap- 
‘\ , 
pévov eis tiv ducKoddpor, 
npeua dxAdCovta TO érépa, 
éorxdra EvvavactTnoopEer@ pe- 
Ta THs BoAts ; odK exeivor, 
7 8 6s, evel tOv Mipwros 
¥ \ a? € 
épyov év kal Todré éotw 6 
durxoBdros dv od A€yers. 


Surely, said I, you do 
not speak of the quoit- 
thrower who stoops in the 
attitude of one who is mak- 
ing his cast, turning round 
toward the hand that holds 
the quoit, and bending the 
other knee gently beneath 
him, like one who will rise 
erect as he hurls the quoit? 
No, said he, for that quoit- 
thrower of whom you speak 
is one of the works of 
Myron. 


Reproduced in many copies, of which the best is in the Palazzo 


Lancelotti, Rome (Co/?. I, Pl. xi). 


Quintilian (ii. 13. 8) says of it, ‘Quid tam distortum et elabora- 
tum, quam est ille discobolus Myronis’—‘ What can be more 
strained and artificial in its attitude than the famous quoit-thrower 


of Myron?’ 
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94. Prop. ii. 31. 7 And about the altar 

Atquearam circum stete- stood Myron’s herd, four 
rant armenta Myronis kine from the master’s 

. Quattuor artifices, uiuida hand, statues full of life. 
signa, boues. 


aram] In the colonnade of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine. 


95. Petron. 88 Myron, Myron, who could almost 
qui paene hominum ani- catch the souls of men and 
mas ferarumque aere com-_ beasts and enchain them in 
prehenderat, non inuenit bronze, found no heir. 
heredem. 


animas] The principle of avzma/ life, not the mind; hence there 
is no contradiction with Pliny’s ‘animi sensus non expressisse.’ Cp. 
the epithets ‘ éumvoe, No. 92, ‘uiuida,’ No. 94. 


Other works by Myron :— 

APOLLO at Agrigentum, carried away by Verres (Cic. Verr. iv. 
43- 93). 

HERAKLES, taken from Heius the Mamertine by Verres (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 3. 5)- 

Olympic victors :— 

LYKINOS of Sparta, victorious in the chariot-race. 

TIMANTHES of Kleonai, victorious in the pankration. 

PHILIPPOS of Pellana in Arkadia, victorious in the boys’ boxing- 
match. 

CHIONIS of Sparta, victorious in the foot-race, Ol. 29-31 (664- 
656). 

[The ‘drunken old woman’ attributed to Myron by Plin. WV. ZH. 
xxxvi. 32 belongs to a later artist of the same name; see Weiss- 
haupl, ’E@. ’Apx. 1891, p. 143.] 


PART III 


THE AGE OF PHEIDIAS 
AND POLYKLEITOS 


Nos. 96-181. 





§ 1. THE ATTIC SCHOOL. 


1. PHEIDIAS. 


(a) LIFE. 


The statements that he was the pupil of Hegias (Part I. § 1.4 (c)) 
and Ageladas (No. 43) rest on the authority of Dion Chrysostom (as 
emended) and the Scholia on Aristophanes respectively. Pliny’s 
‘floruit’ (Ol. 83=448 B.C.) may be based (1) on that of Perikles, 


(2) on the completion of the Olympian Zeus. 


96. Plin. MV. H. xxxv. 
54 Cum et Phidiam ipsum 
initio pictorem fuisse tra- 
datur clipeumque Athenis 
ab eo pictum. 


For tradition tells that 
Pheidias himself began life 
as a painter, and that there 
is a shield at Athens painted 
by him. 


clipeum] It is suggested by Urlichs that this refers to the inner 


surface of the shield of Parthenos. 


This is, however, in contradic- 


tion to the words of Pliny in No. 106. Panainos, the brother of 
Pheidias, painted the inner surface of the shield carried by the 


Athena of Kolotes at Elis. 


97. Plut. Perikl. 13 
*AvaBawévtwy St tay Epywr, 
tmepnpdvey pev peyeder, 
poopy d duiuyror Kal xdpire, 
Tév Syytovpyav dytAhopevov 
tmepBddrAcoOar tiv Snptovp- 
ylav tH KaddAtrexvlq, pddtora 
Oavpdcioy iv 7d Taxos... 


As the buildings rose, 
stately in size and unsur- 
passed in form and grace, 
the workmen vied with each 
other that the quality of 
their work might be en- 
hanced by its artistic beauty. 
Most wonderful of all was 
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advra S€ dueime cal wdévTwv 
éxloxomos Hv adt@ (Llepuxde?) 
PDedias. 


the rapidity of construction, 
Pheidias managed every- 
thing, and was his(Perikles’) 
overseer in all the work. 


Plut. refers to the architectural and artistic works carried out 


under Perikles. 


9s. Plut. Perikl. 31 
Pedias 6 TAdotyns épyoAdBos 
pev iv tod aydApatos ... 
piros d€ Tro Tlepexret yevd- 
pevos Kal péytoToy Tap aire 
dvvnbels Tods pev bv abrov 
Ecxev €xOpors Pbovovpevos, ot 
dé Tod Sijpov wovovpevor Treipay 
év éxely@ moids tis €oouTo 
TlepixAe? xpirjs, Mévovd tiva 
Tov Pevdlov cvvepyav Teloav- 
Tes, ixérny ev dyopa KablCov- 
ow, aitovpevoy adeav én 
pnvioe. Kal xatnyopla tod 
Pevdiov. 


Tod} Snyou Tov GvOpwrov Kat 


mpoodegapevov de 


yevoperns ev éxxAnola didFews 
kAoTral yey ovK mA€yxovTo” TO 
yap xpuoloy otras «dbds e& 
dpxis TO aydApart mpocetp- 
yaoatro Kal mepieOnxey 6 
ig , cal 

Pedias, yroun tod Tlepi- 
KAéouvs, @oTe mdavu dvvarov 
a a 3 tal 

elvat TepteAodow amodeigat 
Tov otabuov’ 5 cal tére Tovs 
Katnydpous éxéAevoe Troveiv 6 


Tlepuxdjs. 9 8 d6fa Trav 


Pheidias the sculptor 
accepted the contract for 
the statue; and being a 
friend of Perikles, with 
considerable influence over 
him, he became an object 
of jealousy and acquired 
many enemies, while the 
democratic party made his 
case a test of the probable 
disposition of the jurors 
towards Perikles. They 
suborned one Menon, an 
assistant of Pheidias, and 
caused him to sit as a sup- 
pliant in the market-place 
and demand assurance of 
pardon, in order that he 
might accuse Pheidias or 
give evidence against him. 
The people listened to the 
man’s charges, and there 
was a trial in the assembly ; 
but the charge of theft was 
not proved; for Pheidias 
had by Perikles’ advice 
originally fitted the gold 
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epywy enleCe pOdvm Tov 
Pediav cal padi Ste Thy 
mpos ’Audcovas maxny éy TH 
domiit Today avtod tiva 
‘ 3 , a 
popoyny evetritwce, tperButod 
garaxpod, métpov éemnppévov 
bv dpdorépwy tév yeELpar, 
kal tod TlepuxAgous eixéva 
/ I] / 
maykaAdnyv évéOnke paxopevov 
TO 0€ ox7jpa 
Tis xeupds, avarewvovons ddpu 
7™pd THs Owews Tod L[lep- 
khéovs, TeTounévov edunyd- 


mpos "Apaéova. 


ves, olov émixptarew Bovrerau 
THY dpowdTnTa Tapadpatyope- 
c / c s s 
vynv exatépw0ev. 0 pev ovv 
Pedias «is TO SerpuwrTnprov 
° ‘ tA / 
amaxOeis érehedTn TE voojoas, 
< : » , / 
os d€ dacw Evior, Papydxots, 
émt d1aBodn tod TlepixAgovs 
TOV €xOpGv TapacKevacdyTwr. 


to the statue, and fastened 
it upon it in such a manner 
that it was quite possible 
to take it off and deter- 
mine its weight, which 
Perikles ordered the ac- 
cusers to do. But the 
fame of his works caused 
Pheidias to be the victim 
of jealousy, notably be- 
cause, in representing the 
battle of the Amazons on 
the shield, he had intro- 
duced a figure of himself 
as a bald old man lifting 
up a stone in both hands, 
and a very fine portrait of 
Perikles fighting with an 
Amazon. The attitude of 
the arm, however, which is 
levelling a spear across the 
face of Perikles, is in- 
geniously contrived with 
the intention, as it were, of 
concealing the likeness of 
which a glimpse is shown 
on either side. Pheidias 
then was cast into prison, 
where he fell sick and died 
—-Or, aS some say, was 
poisoned by his enemies, 
in order to bring discredit 
upon Perikles. 
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rod dydAparos] The Parthenos. 

avrod twd popdtv] Clearly seen on the so-called ‘ Strangford 
shield’ in the British Museum (S77z¢. Mus. Catalogue of Greek 
Sculpture, p. 99), where, however, the figure holds an axe. Aris- 
totle, wept ovpavod 399°, tells a story to the effect that the shield 
contained a hidden mechanism by which, if the head were removed, 
the whole statue would fall to pieces. 


99. Schol. Ar. Pax 605 Philochoros, writing of 


Pirsxopos emi Oeoddpov ap- 
xovTos Tatra now’ Kal Td 
dyadpa 7d xpvcodv ths AOnvas 
eorddn els Tov vewy TOV peyav 

. kal Dewdias 6 
d0€as 
eAéavra tov els Tas podldas 
€xpl0n. 


TOUnTas, 
mapadoyiferOar Tov 
kal puyav és "Haw 
epyodaBnoa, TO dyadpa Tod 


the archonship of Theo- 
doros, says :—‘ The golden 
image of Athena was placed 
in the great temple. The 
artist, Pheidias, was thought 
to have been guilty of pecu- 
lation in respect of the ivory 
used for the serpent’s scales, 
and was put on his trial. 


He fled to Elis, where he 
is said to have accepted the 
contract for the image of 
Zeus at Olympia, and, after 
completing it, to have been 
put to death by the Eleans 
in the archonship of Pytho- 
doros,’ 


Atos rod év ’Odvpria A€yerat, 
tobro be efepyacdpuevos amo- 
Oaveiv id ’HAelwv én Tvdo- 
ddpov. 


Theodoros was archon 438 B.C., Pythodoros 432 B.c. Both 
names are corrupt in the text. It is impossible to reconcile this 
story with that given by Plutarch. From the words of Ar. Pax 605 
mpara pev yap hpéev drys Pedias mpagas xaxds, which relate to the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, we may infer that the later 
date (432 B.C.) for the trial of Pheidias is the correct one. The 
question, however, still remains whether the Olympian Zeus is 
earlier (456-448 B.C.) or later (438-432 B.C.) than the Parthenos. 
On the one hand, (1) it seems improbable that the temple at 
Olympia, completed in 456 B.C., should have remained for eighteen 
years without a statue; (2) Pliny dates Panainos, the brother of 
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Pheidias, Ol. 83=448 B.C., possibly by the completion of the 
statue, in the construction of which he took part; on the other, 
(1) Dérpfeld (Olympia, Textband ii. pp. 16, 20) considers that 
some architectural peculiarities of the base are zmztated from that 
of the Parthenos; (2) Pliny may simply date Panainos by his 


brother. 


(b) Works. 


I. IN ATHENS. 


100. Paus. i. 28. 2 xopis 
d& 7) doa xaréAe~a, dv0 pev 
’"AOnvalois eloi Sexdtat TodeE- 
pnoacw, dyaApa’AOnvas xad- 
Koby amd Mijdwr rév és Mapa- 
Ova anoBdytwy, tTéexvn Pe- 
diou" kal of riv én rijs doni- 
dos Aami0dv mpds Kevravpous 
paxny xal bca GddAa éeotiy 
emetpyaopeva A€yovor Toped- 
oat Mov’ r@ 5& Mut raird re 
kal ta AoiTa TOY Epywy Tlap- 
pacwov kataypdyyat tov Evijvo- 
pos. tatrys Tis AOnvas h Tod 
ddparos aixpn Kal 6 Addos 
Tod Kpdvovs and Sovviov mpoc- 
mr€ovaly éotiy dn ctvoTTa. 


7 


Beside those which I 
have enumerated, the Athe- 
nians have two offerings 
from the tithes of spoil 
taken in war; one is a 
bronze image of Athena 
from the spoils of the Per- 
sians who landed at Mara- 
thon, the work of Pheidias ; 
the battle of the Lapithai 
and Centaurs on the shield, 
and the other reliefs are 
said to be the work of the 
engraver Mys; and both 
these and his other works 
are said to have been de- 
signed for him by Parrha- 
sios, the son of Evenor. 
The point of the spear and 
crest of the helmet of this 
Athena are visible even to 
mariners, as they approach 
from the side of Sunion. 


This statue is usually called the Athena Promachos, a name 
directly applied to it only by the Scholiast on Dem. Androt. 597 R, 


and in C/A. iii. 1. 638 (circ. 410 A.D.). 


The epithet is inap- 
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propriate to the pose of the statue, which is represented on coins 
of Athens (Vum. Comm. Z. iii-vii) standing between the Propylaia 
and Erechtheion. 


Aéyouot topetoat Mév] Mys and Parrhasios both belonged to the 
generation following Pheidias, and contemporary with the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The designs on the shield were therefore a later 
addition. The Scholiast on Aristid. Panath. p. 320 attributes it to 
Praxiteles, which Furtwangler accepts as the true tradition, referring 
to the elder Praxiteles. 

amd Zouviov .. . cwvorra] The Akropolis being invisible from 
Sunium, we must not connect #5 with the words ad Sovviov, which 
give the direction of approach only, but take it closely with mpoo- 


méovowv. It merely emphasises the idea that the statue could be 


seen before landing. 


101. Niket. Chon. Isaac. 
Ang. et Alex. F. p. 738 B 
GAka xal tév dyopalwy ot 
girowdrepo. 76 Eatds én 
oTmAns év TO Kovorartivel 
dp tijs "AOnvas &yadpa els 
Trelora Stethov Tunpara. . 
avéBawe pev tHy Atklay 
dpO.ov as és Tpraxdda TodGr, 
nepleato 5€ orodjy é& droias 
bans GArov 7d ivdadrdrAcpevov 
KeXaAKovpynto. modjpns 8 jv 
) oToA}) Kal ovpmrvocopéery 
ToAAax} TGV pepGv. ... pltpa 
& “Apews tiv lédv drerAngvia 
ixavGs airiy mepiéoduyyev. 
eixe 8 Kant Trois orépvois 
6pOdrirOov dv morxiddy aly.- 
dade Erévdupa, TOV Spor bi- 
eEixvotpevor, tiv tis Vopydvns 
TuToby Kepadny. 6 dé ye abxry 


But the more drunken 
among the crowd also 
dashed in pieces the image 
of Athena, which stood on 
a column in the forum of 
Constantine. In stature it 
rose to the height of about 
30 feet, and was clothed 
in garments of the same 
material as the whole 
statue, namely, of bronze. 
The robe reached to the 
feet, and was gathered up 
in several places. A war- 
rior’s baldric passed round 
her waist and clasped it 
tightly. Over her pro- 
minent breasts she wore 
a cunningly-wrought gar- 
ment, like an aegis, sus- 
pended from her shoulders, 
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dxitwv dy cal mpos Td d0AL- 
xddepov avarewduevos Gpua- 
xov els ndoviy Odapa H.... 
kal pAeBGr be dtextacers tre- 
Kpivovto, kal @s typov dAov 
TO cpa ev ofs det TEpteKAGTo. 
... Ummoupis 8 émixeypévyn TH 
Kepadn deiwov xaddrepbev 
évevey. 7) d€ Kon els TAEypa 
dveotpappern Kal decpovpéern 
Omicbev, Son KéxvTo x peTo- 
Tov, Tpopy Tis Hv OpOadrpar, 
pay) eniray TO Kpaver covve- 
Xouéern, GAA Kai Te Tapep- 
gaivovea tod mAoXpuod. Tr 
b€ xe_pOy 7 yey Aaa Ta ovv- 
emtvyuéva Tis éabiTos dv- 
éotedAe, Gtépa 8 exrervopéeryn 
mpos kAlwa TO vdtiov elye THY 
Kepadiy jpeua Tws eyxAwwo- 
pevny exe? Kal Tas Téy dpOad- 
wav em tons Tewopueras BoAds. 


and representing the Gor- 
gon’s head. Her neck, 
which was undraped and 
of great length, was a sight 
to cause unrestrained de- 
light. Her veins stood out 
prominently, and her whole 
frame was supple and, where 
need was, well - jointed. 
Upon her head a crest of 
horse-hair ‘nodded fear- 
fully from above. Her 
hair was twisted in a plait 
and fastened at the back, 
while that which streamed 
from her forehead was a 
feast for the eyes: for it 
was not altogether con- 
cealed by the helmet, 
which allowed a glimpse of 
her tresses to be seen. Her 
left hand held up the folds 
of her dress, while the right 
was extended towards the 
south and supported her 
head, slightly inclined in 
the same direction, with 
the gaze of both eyes fixed 
on that quarter. 


Gurlitt (Analecta Graeciensia, Graz, 1893, p. 99 ff.) has shown 
that a note by Arethas (archbishop of Caesarea 907 A.D.) on Aristid. 
Or. 50, p. 408, 15 J (quoted by Overbeck, Schriftguellen 690, cp. 
640) refers to the ‘ bronze Athena’ of Pheidias, then in the Forum of 
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Constantine. Niketas describes the destruction of the same statue 
by rioters in 1203 A.D. The description seems to be accurate, with 
the exception of the closing words; the right hand originally held 


a lance. 


102. Paus. i. 28. 2 rap ép- 
yov Tov Pevdiov Oéas padtora 
d£tov, "A@nvas ayadpa, and 
tTév dvabéyvtwy Kadovperns 
Anpvtas. 


On the Akropolis. 


The most remarkable of 
the works of Pheidias, an 
image of Athena, called the 
Lemnian, after the dedica- 
tors. 


The dedicators were no doubt the Athenian 


colonists sent to Lemnos between 451 and 448 B.c. A statue at 
Dresden, combined with a head at Bologna, seems to represent the 
type (Furtwangler, Mezsterwerke, Pl. I, II. pp. 4-36). 


103. Lucian, Eixdves 4 
AYK. rv 8& Peidlov Epywr ti 
padwota emyveras; TIOA. ri 
8 GAAo 7) Thy Anpriar, 7) Kat 
entypdwat Tovvoua Pedlas 
nélwoe; . . . 6. tHv S€ TOD 
TavTos Tporaerov Treptypapiyy 
kat tapeav TO Graddy kal 
piva obppetpor 7) Anuvia mapé- 
fet xat Pevdlas. 


Lyk. Which of the 
works of Pheidias do you 
praise most highly? Pod. 
Which but the goddess of 
Lemnos, whereon Pheidias 
deigned to inscribe his 
name? . . . Pheidias and 
the Lemnian goddess shall 
bestow on her the outline 
of her countenance, her 
delicate cheeks and finely 
proportioned nose. 


References to this statue have been found in the words of Pliny 
(v. infr., No. 119) as to an Athena called ‘the Beautiful,’ and in 
a passage of Himerios to the effect that Pheidias did not always 
represent Athena armed, but also without a helmet. 


104. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 
54 Phidias praeter Iouem 
Olympium quem nemo 


Pheidias, beside the un- 
rivalled Zeus of Olympia, 
made also of ivory the 
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aemulatur fecit ex ebore Athena which is at Athens, 
aeque Mineruam Athenis and stands erect in the 
quae est in Parthenone Parthenon. 
stans. 

On the Athena Parthenos (the name is applied by Paus. v. 


II. 10), see Ov. I*. 350 ff., Col/. I. 538 ff., where references are 
given to the earlier literature of the subject. 


105. Paus. i. 24. 5 adrd The statue itself is made 
de &x Te EAepavtos Td dyadpa of gold andivory. On the 
kal xpvood menolntat. wéow middle of the helmet rests 
pev ody énixerral oi ro kpdve. the figure of a Sphinx; 
Shiyyos «ixdv' .. xa’ Exd- and on either side of the 
tepov d& Tod Kpdvovs ypdmés helmet griffins are repre- 
elow eneipyacouevoe . . 7. sented. TheimageofAthena 
TO 8& Gyadpa ths "AOnvas stands erect, and wears a 
6p0dy éotw ev xiTSvi TodHpe, tunic reaching to the feet. 
kat of xara TO otépvoy % On its breast is represented 
Kepad) Medovons €Aépartds in ivory the head of Me- 
éoriw eumeroinwévn xat Nixn dusa, and a Victory about 
dcov Te Teccdpwv anxov 4 cubits in height stands on 
(éni ris xetpds éotiv adrn,) one of its hands, while in 
év 5¢ TH étépa) xewpt Sdpv_ the other it holds a spear: 
éxel, Kat of mpds Tots wooly at its feet rests a shield, and 
dons Te Keirat, kal mAnoiov close to the shield is a 
Tod Sdpatos dpdxwr éorly: ein serpent, which no doubt 
& av ’Eptx@dvos otros 6 represents Erichthonios; on 
dpdxov' éott 8& TO BdOpm the base of the statue 
Tod dydAwatos éneipyaopéva the birth of Pandora is 
Ilavddpas yévects. wrought in relief. 


106. Plin. V. H. xxxvi. No one doubts that 
18 Phidiam clarissimum Pheidias’ renown extends 
esse per omnis gentes, quae through all lands where 

G 
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Iouis Olympii famam_ in- 
tellegunt, nemo dubitat, 
sed ut laudari merito sciant 
etiam qui opera, eius non 
uidere proferemus argu- 
menta parua et ingeni 
tantum. Neque ad hoc 
Iouis Olympii pulchritu- 
dine utemur, non Miner- 
uae Athenis factae ampli- 
tudine, cum sit ea cubi- 
torum uiginti sex,—ebore 
haec et auro constat,—sed 
in scuto eius Amazonum 
proelium caelauit intumes- 
cente ambitu parmae, eius- 
dem concaua parte deorum 
et Gigantum: dimicationes, 
in soleis uero Lapitharum 
et Centaurorum, adeo mo- 
menta omnia capacia artis 
illi fuere. In basi autem 
quod caelatum est [avio- 
pas yéveow appellant; di 
sunt nasce{nti adsta)ntes 
xx numero. Uictoria prae- 
cipue mirabili, periti mi- 
rantur et serpentem sub 
ipsa cuspide aureum ac 
sphingem. 


the fame of his Olympian 
Zeus is heard ; but in order 
that those too who have 
not seen his works may 
know that his praises are 
merited, I will bring for- 
ward some minor proofs 
which establish only the 
fertility of his invention. 
And to this end I shall em- 
ploy, not the beauty of the 
Olympian Zeus, nor the 
grandeur of the Athena 
which he made at Athens, 
though she is 26 cubits in 
height, all of ivory and 
gold—but the fact that on 
her shield he wrought in 
relief the battle of the 
Amazons on the convex 
surface, and the combats of 
gods and giants on the 
concave side, while on her 
sandals he _ represented 
those of the Lapithai and 
Centaurs; so true was it 
that every spot furnished 
a field for his art to fill. 
The subject of the reliefs 
on the base they call ‘ Pan- 
dora’s birth’ ; Gods, twenty 
in number, are present at 
the scene. The Victory is 
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specially marvellous, but 
connoisseurs admire also 
the golden serpent at the 
foot of the spear, and the 
sphinx. 


intumescente ambitu parmae] If the sense of ‘ambitus’= 
‘circumference’ be pressed, this will mean that a band of relief 
ran round the edge of the shield; but Pliny may have strained 
language in order to obtain an antithesis to ‘concava parte’ in 
different words, and used ‘ambitus’ like the Greek dyis, possibly 
even as a translation of that word, which is used both of the tyre of 
a wheel and of a closed circle like the sun’s orb. The Strangford 
shield represents the whole surface as covered with reliefs. See 
A. H. Smith, Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, p. 99. 

dimicationes] The plural seems to point to single duel-scenes, 
and it is a frtori probable that only the inner edge was decorated. 
The same will apply to the groups of Lapithai and Centaurs. 

momenta] Lit. a particle sufficient to turn the scale, and so 
a mathematical particle or point; cp. xviii. 333 sol cotidie ex 
alio caeli momento oritur. Then, in the language of literary cri- 
ticism, a division of a subject. Quint. v. 10. 71 ordo rerum tribus 
momentis consertus est. Hence its use in art-criticism, as here. 

nasce(nti adsta)ntes] MSS. nascentes. Al. corr. (ad)sunt 
nascenti. 

sub ipsa...sphingem] MSS. ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream 
sphingem. 


107. Plut. Perikl. 13 6 8é Pheidias made the golden 
Peidias elpyacero wey THs Oeod image of the goddess, and 
Td xpvoody dos, kal tovrov his name is inscribed as the 
Snytovpyds ev TH oTHAn yé-  artist’s on the slab. 
ypamrat. 


év tf] ormAn] The words have been supposed to show that the 
column which supports the right hand of the ‘ Varvakeion’ statuette 
(Ov. 1*, Fig. 94), and appears on other monuments (of. cz¢. p. 352), 
represents an original support. But this would be expressed by 
‘kior, NOt oTnAy. 
G2 
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108. Thuc. ii. 13 awépaive 
8° éxov Td Gyadya Teocapa- 
kovta Tadavta orabpov xpv- 
aod anépOov Kal repiaiperdy 
eivat Grav. 


He (Pericles) pointed out 
that the image bore 40 
talents’ weight of refined 
gold, which was all re- 
moveable. 


Thucydides, as a contemporary authority, is no doubt right as 
to the weight (later authorities give 44-50 tal.). 


dmépPov] Lit. ‘boiled down.’ 


109. Paus. i. 14.7 tAnoiov 
d€ tepdy eorw ’Adpoditns 
Otpavias . . . 76 8& qf’ Hudv 
ért yada AlOov Taptov Kat 
épyov Peidiov. 


In the deme of Melite. 


Hard by is a temple of 
Aphrodite Urania. Even 
in my time it contained an 
image of Parian marble, 
the work of Pheidias. 


The temple was built by Perikles 


(Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von Athen, p. 177). 


110. Paus. i. 24. 8 rod 
vaod écrit mépay *Amdéd\Awv 
XaAkods, kal Td dyadpad€éyovet 
Pedlay towjoa Tapvdémov 
dé Kadodowy, St. chlor mapyd- 
mov PBrantévrwr Thy yhv 
amotpewew 6 Oeds cimev éx 
THS X@pas. 


II. IN ELIS. 


111. Paus. v. 10. 2 ézrounOn 
d& 6 vads Kal Td dyadpa TO 
Aut d7b Aadtpav, hrvixa Micav 
of HAetoe kal Scov ray rept- 


Beyond the temple is 
an Apollo of bronze: the 
statue is said to be the 
work of Pheidias; it is 
called the Apollo of the 
Locusts, because, when the 
land of Attica was ravaged 
by locusts, the god pro- 
mised to drive them away. 


4 


The temple and image of 
Zeus were erected from the 
spoil taken by the Eleans, 
when they reduced Pisa and 
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olxwy GdAo cvvatréotn HaAclois 
ToAgum Kadethov. Perdflav dé 
Tov épyacduevov Td a&yadpa 
elvat kal énlypappa eotw és 
paptuplay timo Tod Auds ye- 
ypappevor Tots toatl, 

Peidias Xappldov vids ’AGn- 

vaids p’ émoince. 

.+. TI. I xadéCerar pev 87) 6 
Oeds év Opdv@ xpvood zeTo0LN- 
pévos kal édéavtos* orépavos 
d& énikerral of tH Kepady 
Peptynuevos éAalas KAGvas. 
év pev dy TH SeELG héper Nixnv, 
e€ éhépavtos xal tavrnv kal 
Xpvood, rawiay te €xoveay kal 
ext rH Kehady otépavov* TH 
d€ dpiorepa Tod Oeod yerpi 
éveott oKimTpov eTaddAots 
Tots Tact SunvOicpévoy. 6 be 
dps 6 ent To oKHTTpP@ Kabr}- 
pevds oti 6 deTds. xpucod 
dé Kal Ta drodjpata TO Oe@ 
kal tudriov @catrws éotl. TE 
d& ivariw Cddia Te Kal Tov 
av0dv ta xplva eotivy éue- 
mompeva. 2 6 8 Opdvos 
mrokidos pev xpvo@ Kal Alors, 
mouxtdos d& Kal éBév@ Te Kal 
€départi éors cal (Od Te én’ 
atrod ypady peutpnpéva, Kal 
GydApard éotw elpyacpeéva. 
Nikat pev 32) Téooapes, xopev- 


the other dependent cities 
which joined in revolt 
against them. That Phei- 
dias was the sculptor of the 
image is proved by the in- 
scription graven beneath 
the feet of Zeus: 

Pheidias, son of Charmides, 
the Athenian, made me. 
Now the god is seated 

on his throne, and is made 

of gold and ivory: on his 
head rests a garland which 
imitates sprays of olive. 

In his right hand he bears 

a Victory, also of ivory and 

gold, which holds a fillet 

and has a garland on its 
head; and in his left there 
is a sceptre inlaid with 
every kind of metal; the 
bird which is perched on 
the sceptre is the eagle. 
The sandals of the god 
and likewise his robe are 
of gold. On the robe are 
wrought figures and flowers; 
these latter are lilies. The 
throne is diversified with 
gold and precious stones 
and ebony and ivory; and 
there are figures upon it, 
painted and _ sculptured. 
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oveGy Tapexduevat oyxijpa 
Kata Exaotov Tod Opdvov 76da" 
dvo dé eiciy GAAa mpds Exdo- 
Tov méCn Todds. TOY TodaY 
\ c / fad ” 
d€ Exarépw Tay EuTpocbey 
maidés te enixewvrat OnBalov 
e \ fol c / \ 
vT0 UptryyGv npTacpevor, Kat 
ind tas Ndiyyas NudéBns rods 
matdas "Anmé\Awy xararoget- 
ovo. kal "Apreuis. 3. TOY 
5 tod Opdvov peragd toddv 
Tésoapes Kavdves eloiv, éx 
modds és mda érepov dunKwv 
¢ gel ‘ ‘\ > 7A 
ExaoTos. T@ pev 57) Kat evOd 
Ths éoddov Kavdvi, émtd éortiv 
/ >> > A ‘ \ 
dydApata én atte. 1d yap 
Gydoov e€ avtav otk toaor 
, ov 2 , 
tpdrov Srtiwa éyéveto adavés. 
ein 3 Gy dywriopdrtov apyalwr 
TavTa pinata’ ov yap Tw 
. bi ‘ Lal A +e , 
Ta €s Tovs traidas él HAtkias 
Hon KabecothnKe: Tis Pedlov. 
x s .-% ‘ 
Tov d€ avrov Tawwla TH Kepa- 
Ajv avadovpevov eoixévar 7d 
eldos Tlavrdpxe: Aéyouow, pet- 
paxtov 6 "HAeioy tov Tav- 
TapKyy Tatdika elvar TOD Pe.- 
dlov. dvelAero 8é xal év macoly 
6 Tlavrdpxns mddns_ vixnv 
Odvpmidds Extn mpds ais 
dydojxovra. 4. ent 8& Tar 
xavdvev Tois owtois 6 Adxos 
éorw 6 abv “Hpaxdei paxo- 


There are four Victories in 
the attitudes of the dance 
on each leg of the throne; 
and two others at the foot 
of each leg. On each of 
the front legs rest Theban 
youths in the clutches of 
Sphinxes, and beneath the 
Sphinxes are the children 
of Niobe, whom Apollo and 
Artemis are shooting with 
arrows. Between the legs 
of the throne are four bars, 
each of which extends from 
one leg to the next. On 
the bar which faces the 
entry are wrought seven 
figures. For the eighth 
disappeared in some mys- 
terious way. These must 
be representations of the 
old contests; for the 
contests for boys had not 
been instituted in Pheidias’ 
time. They say that the 
boy who is binding his 
hair with a fillet is like 
Pantarkes in countenance, 
and that Pantarkes was a 
youth of Elis who was be- 
loved by Pheidias. Pan- 
tarkes won the victory in 
the boys’ wrestling-match 
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pevos mpos ApaCovas. aptOuds 
pev 62) cvvaydorepan és évvéa 
€ott Kal elkoot’ téraxrar be 
Kal Onoeds év Tois cvppyaxors 
TO ‘Hpakdei. dvéxouct dé ot 
¢ p e X € Xx 
c , , BY ‘4 
ol modes jdvoe Tov Opdvor, 
GAG kal kloves trot Tots root 
petakd Extnkdtes TOV TOdGr. 
UredOety b& ody oldy Té eort 
Cio te BY , td \ 
tnd tov Opdvorv, Somep ye Kal 
év "Autxdrais és Td évtds Tod 
Opévov mapepy opeba’ ev ’Odvp- 
iA XS UA , , 
nig d& épvpata tpdmov Toixwy 
neTounpeva TAaTElpyorTa eoTt. 
5. TovTav Tov épvpdtwr scov 
Mey ovy araytTikpY Tov Oupav 
b] \ > / “ ‘ 
éorly GAjALTTaL Kvave pdvor, 
> S \ p / 
Ta b€ AotTA avTGY TapéxeTat 
«0 J. emt 


d& Tols dvwrdtw Tod Opdvov 


[lavaivov ypadds. . 


metroinxev 6 Deidias brép Thv 
Kepadiy Tod dydApatos TodTo 
pev Xdpiras todto 8 “Opas, 
tpeis Exarépas. . . . TO b7d- 
Ona S€ 7d imd Tod Atds Tots 
noo, b7d Tv ev TH ATTiKH 
kadovpevov Opaviov, A€<ovrds 
TE xpuoods kal Onoéws éerretp- 
yaopeévny éxer maxny Thy Tpds 
*Auatovas, TO’ AOnvatwy 7pa- 
tov dvdpaydOnua és odx duo- 
vdrouvs. 8. emi dt rod BdOpov 
tod tov Opdvoy Te avéxovTos 


in the 86th Olympiad (436 
B.C.) On the remaining bars 
are represented Herakles 
and his troop engaging the 
Amazons in battle. The 
number of both parties 
amounts to twenty-nine; 
and Theseus has a place 
among the allies of Hera- 
kles. The throne is sup- 
ported not only by the legs, 
but also by pillars standing 
between the legs and equal 
to them in number. It is 
not possible to enter be- 
neath the throne, as one 
goes into the interior of the 
throne at Amyklai; for at 
Olympia there are screens 
like walls which bar the 
ingress. Of these screens 
that which is opposite the 
door is covered with plain 
blue enamel; but the rest 
of them are decorated with 
paintings by Panainos. On 
the uppermost part of the 
throne Pheidias has repre- 
sented above the head of 
the image the Graces and 
the Seasons each three in 
number. The stool upon 
which the feet of Zeus rest 
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kat dcos GAXos Kéopos Tepl 
tov Ala, émi rovrov Tod Badpov 
Xpvoa Toinpata, avaB_eSnxas 
émt Gpua“HAuos, cal Zeds ré 
éort kal” Hpa(xal” Hdaroros), 
mapa d& avrov Xdpis* tavrns 
de “Epuijs éxerat, tod “Eppyod 
8 “Eoria’ pera dé thy ‘Eoriay 
"Epws éorly éx Oadrdoons 
"Adpodirny avwdcav trodexd- 
pevos’ tiv de’ Adpodirny ore- 
davot Tle0d. éreipyaorat be 
kal "AméAAov oby ’Apréuid., 
"AOnva te kat “HpakAjjs, cal 
75n Tod BadOpov mpds TO Tépate 
’"Augurpizn cal Noceddv, Se- 
Ajnvn te tmmov uot doxeiy 
édatvovea. Tois 5€ éoruy elpy- 
pévov ed tutdvov tiv Oedv 
dxeto Oat Kat ody trzov, Kal 
Adyov yé twa em TO hurdve 
A€yovow edHOn. 9G. pérpa de 
Tod év Odvumia Ards és tyros 
Te Kal emLoT dsevos 
yeypappéva ovx ey enaive 
Ojocopat Tovs petpioavras* 
ézel xal ta elpnuéva adtots 
pétpa TONU Tt arrod€éovTd éorw 
7) Tois léod04 tapéornKer és Td 
ayadpa bd£a, Srov ye Kal ad- 
Tov Tov Oedv padprupa és Tod 
Pediov tiv Téxvnv yevérOat 
A€youcw. @s yap bh éek- 


a 
€Upos 


(which in the Attic dialect 
is called ‘thranion’) is deco- 
rated in relief with golden 
lions and the battle of 
Theseus and the Amazons, 
the first deed of valour per- 
formed by the Athenians 
against an alien race. On 
the base which supports the 
throne of Zeus and all its 
adornments, are figures of 
gold—Helios mounted on 
his chariot, Zeus, Hera, 
Hephaistos and beside him 
Charis: next to her is Her- 
mes, and next to Hermes, 
Hestia; after Hestia comes 
Eros, who is_ receiving 
Aphrodite as she rises from 
the sea ; and Persuasion is 
crowning her. Apollo, too, 
is represented on the base 
with Artemis, and Athena 
and Herakles, and at the 
end of the base are Am- 
phitrite and Poseidon and 
Selene, riding on a horse, 
asI hold. Some, however, 
have said that the goddess 
is mounted on a mule, 
not a horse, and they tell 
a foolish tale about the 
mule. The measurements 
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TeTeAcopévoy ion TO dyaApya 
qv, nvgato 6 Dewdlas emon- 
pivar tov Oedv, ei Td Epyov 
éorly adT@ Kata yvepunv’ ad- 
tlka 8 és todro rod édddous 
KatackyWat Kepavydv acy, 
évOa bdpia kal és eue érlOqjua 
Hv 7) XaAKH. 10. dcov && Tod 
edddous eortly eunpocber tod 
dyd\uatos, todro ob devka, 
péAave b& Kareckevacta, TO 
AlOw. TEpiOel B& ev KUKAw Tov 
BéAava AlOov Tapiov xpyris, 
épysa civae Te alo Te 
€xxeowevm. edatoy yap To 
dydApati éorw éy ’Odvuria 
ovppepor, kal €dady éot 7d 
areipyov pr ylverOar TH édé- 
gavrt BAdBos bid TO EAGSeS 
Tis “AXTEws. 
tH AOnvatwy thy Kadovpévynv 
IlapOévov ovk Edaor, tdwp de 


év axpomdaen dé 


TO és Tov €A€harvta apedodvy 
éotly. Gre ydp atyunpas tis 
axpotdédews ovons bid Td Gyav 
bYnAdpv, TO Gyadrpa eAédavros 
mevoinevoy Bdwp Kal dpdcov 
Thy and Tod BSaros Tobe. ev 
"Emdatpm 8% épowevov pov 
Ka@’ jvtwa airlay ovre tdwp 
To ’AckAnti@ odiow ote 
fdaidy eorw eyyxeduevor, edi- 
dackdy pe ot Tepl TO Lepdv, os 


of the Olympian Zeus in 
height and breadth are, as 
I am aware, recorded, but 
I will not praise those who 
measured them; for the 
measurements which they 
give fall far short of the im- 
pression which the statue 
makes on a spectator. For 
they say that the god him- 
self bore witness to the con- 
summate art of Pheidias; 
when the statue was com- 
pleted, Pheidias prayed the 
god to give a sign, if the 
work was well-pleasing to 
him; and immediately (they 
say) a thunderbolt fell on 
the very spot, on the floor, 
where the bronze urn stood 
inmyownday. The whole 
of the floor in front of 
the image is paved not 
with white but with black 
marble. This black pave- 
ment is surrounded by a 
border of Parian marble, 
which keeps in the oil which 
streams from the statue. 
For it is oil which is best 
fitted to preserve the statue 
at Olympia, and protects 
the ivory against damage 
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Kal TO GyaApa Tod Oeod Kal 6 
\ 
Opdvos emt ppéati ein Twemo1n- 


from the marshy atmo- 
sphere of the Altis. But in 


the case of the so-called 
Parthenos on the Akropolis 
of Athens it is not oil but 
water which keeps the ivory 
sound. For since the Akro- 
polis is dry owing to its 
great height, the statue, be- 
ing made of ivory, requires 
water and the moisture 
which water gives. At Epi- 
dauros, when I inquired as 
to the reason why they 
pour neither water nor oil 
into the Asklepios, the 
attendants of the temple 
told me that both the 
image of the god and his 
throne stood over a well. 


peéva. 


On the Olympian Zeus and the monument representing it see Ov. 
I*. 356 ff., Codd. 1. 528 ff. and references there given. 


érovi@n 5¢ 6 vads] The victory over Pisa took place circ. 472 B.C., 
and the temple was completed in 456 B.c. (Purgold, A. Z. 1882, 
p- 184). 

petadAors tots maar Siqviopévov] Cp. No. 17 xpvo@ dinrOwpéva of 
wood inlaid with gold. Others suggest decorative knobs. 

Nixa: . . . kai “Apreuits] The lower section of the leg was de- 
corated with two Victories, probably back to back, above which 
were four others, no doubt in relief, with joined hands. The 
Sphinxes supported the side-rails and the Niobids decorated the 
side-surfaces of the seat. 

dyov.cpdrwv] Robert suggests dywuoray, since there were never 
eight ‘ancient’ contests. 

ot yap mw... Padiov] The words are quite meaningless in the 
context, and the statement is entirely incorrect. Robert transfers 
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the words to the end of the section and reads ov dpa, regarding 
them as part of (Polemon’s) argument agazms¢ the identification of 
Pantarkes with the figure on the bar: ‘ P. was victorious as a doy 
in 436 B.C., he could not therefore have been a boy when Pheidias 
was at Olympia (sc. in 448 B.C.).’ Late authorities repeat a story 
that Pheidias inscribed ‘Tavrdpkxns xados’ (after the fashion of the 
vase-painters and others) on the finger of Zeus. 

év “Apurhais] v. No. 38 note, and see Furtwangler’s reconstruc- 
tion, Meisterwerke, p. 706. 

éptyata] Murray, followed by the German excavators, interprets 
this of the barriers enclosing the section of the ‘cella’ in which the 
statue stood (see Olympia, Plates, I. xi, xii). It is supposed that 
the paintings were on the inner surfaces. But Mr. Ernest Gardner 
(J. H. S. xiv. 2) shows that the screens enclosed the space between 


the legs of the throne. 
"Epws éotiv . .. 


bmodexdpevos] Possibly copied on the silver-gilt 


relief from Galaxidi, Gaz. Arch. 1879, Pl. xix. 
t@ ‘AoxAnm] By Thrasymedes of Paros, v. No. 231. 


112. Strab. viii. 353 pé- 
yioroy 5€ rovtwy bnjpke Td 
tod Avs €davov 6 énole 
Peidias Xapyldov ’AOnvaios 
€Aehavtivoy, tyAtKodroy Td 
péyeOos, as Kxalrep peylotov 
dvtos Tod vew doxelv doTo- 
X}oat THs ovpperplas 
texvitnv, Kkadjpevov ou}- 
cavta, anrdopevor bt ox édov TL 
TH Kopupy ths dpopis, dor 
eudacty roreiv, eav dp0ds yévn- 


TOV 


Tat, dvavactdas dmooteydoew 
Tov vedy. 354 dvéypaav dé 
TWes TA péTpa Tod Lodvov 
kat KadAiuaxos év idpBe tii 
egeime. TmoAAa be ovvéenpake 
TO Deidfa Tdvaiwos 6 Céypa- 


The greatest of these 
offerings was the statue of 
Zeus, made of ivory by 
Pheidias the son of Char- 
mides the Athenian ; this is 
of such colossal size that, 
although the temple is a 
very large one, the artist 
seems to have failed to 
observe proportion, and 
has represented the god 
seated, but almost touching 
the roof with his head, thus 
creating the impression that 
should he rise and stand 
upright he would unroof 
the temple. Some writers 
have recorded the measure- 
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hos, ddeAgidods Sv avrod cal 
cvvepyoddBos, mpds Thy Tod 
fodvov dia Tay ypwopdtwr 
Kéopnow Kal pddwota Tis 
delkvuvtar d& Kal 
ypapat modAal Te Kai Oavpa- 
otal wept Td iepov éxelvovépya. 
arouvnpovevovor 5€ Tod Det- 
dlov, dude mpds Tov Tdvawwov 


éoOnros. 


elme muvOavduevov, mpds ti 

mapdderypa pé\Aot Tounoery 

Thy elxdva Tod Auds, Sti mpds 

Thy “Opunpov bv énay éxte- 

Oeioay TovTwr" 

} xal xvavénow é@ ddptor 
vedoe Kpoviwy 

GpBpoola 8 dpa xairar érep- 
pécavro avaxtos 

Kpatos am’ d0avdrowo, péyay 
& edddrgev “Odvprov. 


ments of the statue, and 
Kallimachos mentioned 
them in an iambic poem. 
Pheidias received much 
assistance from his nephew 
and fellow contractor, the 
painter Panainos, in the 
decoration of the statue and 
especially of the drapery in 
colours. Several remark- 
able paintings by him are 
to be seen in the temple. 
An anecdote is told of 
Pheidias to the effect that 
he replied to Panainos (who 
inquired of him after what 
pattern he intended to re- 
present Zeus), ‘by the 
pattern exhibited by Homer 
in the following lines :— 

So spake the son of 
Kronos and nodded his 
dark brow, and the am- 
brosial locks waved from 
the king’s undying head; 
and he made great Olympos 
to quake.’ 


téavov] In the general sense ‘statue,’ not necessarily of wood. 


Cp. No. 35. 


pérpa] Calculated by Adler (Olympia, Textband ii. p. 13, note 1) 


at seven times life-size. 
and 9-93 metres in length. 


The base measures 6-55 metres in breadth 


TIdvaivos] Paus. and Plin. agree that he was the brother of 
Pheidias See Brunn, X. G. II*. 33. 
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113. Quint. x. I0. 9 
Phidias tamen dis quam 
hominibusefficiendis melior 
artifex creditur, in ebore 
uero longe citra aemulum, 
uel si nihil nisi Mineruam 
Athenis aut Olympium in 
Elide Iouem fecisset, cuius 
pulchritudo adiecisse ali- 
quid etiam receptae re- 
ligioni uidetur; adeo maie- 
stas operis deum aequauit. 


114. Dion Chrys. xii. 14 
6 8& juérepos (Zeds) eipyvixds 
Kal wTavtaxod mpaos, olos 
dotacidorov Kal dyuovootens 


Ths “EAAdbos éxicxoTos. 


115. Paus. vi. 4. 5 6 8@ mais 
6 dvadovpevos taivla Thy Kepa- 
Ajj erevo7}x9w jor Kal obTos 
és tov Adyov Dedlov te Evexa 
kal ths és Ta aydApara Tod 
Pediov codlas, ere GAAws 
ye ovK topper Srov thy elxdva 
6 Devdas érolnoe. 


Pheidias, however, is 
thought to have displayed 
higher art in his statues of 
gods than in those of 
mortals: in ivory indeed 
he would be without a rival, 
had he only made the 
Athena at Athens or the 
Olympian Zeus in Elis, 
whose beauty seems to have 
added somewhat to the 
received religion ; so ade- 
quate to the divine nature 
is the grandeur of his work. 


But our Zeus is peaceful 
and mild in every way, as 
it were the guardian of 
Hellas when she is of one 
mind and not distraught 
with faction. 


Let us also mention the 
youth binding his hair with 
a fillet for the sake of 
Pheidias and his skill in 
sculpture, since we have 
no means of knowing whose 
portrait it was that Pheidias 
here represented. 


Identified by Léschcke and others with Pantarkes (v. No. 111). 
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116. Paus. vi. 25. 1 €or. de 
Ths oToas ériow Tis and TOY 
Aadhipwr rtav éx Kopxdpas 
"Adpodirns vads ... Kab Thy 
pev ey TO vad Karodow Ov- 
paviav’ édédartos b€ éort kal 
xpucod, Téexvn Peidlov, TO de 
érépm modi ext xedovns Bé- 
Anke. 

At Elis, 


Behind the colonnade 
erected from the spoils of 
Korkyra there is a temple of 
Aphrodite; and the goddess 
in the temple is called Ura- 
nia and is madeof ivory and 
gold, the work of Pheidias. 
With one foot she is tread- 
ing on a tortoise. 


Plut. Cond. Praec. 32 explains the tortoise as a symbol of silence 


in the wife. 


Ill. MISCELLANEOUS. 


117. Plin. VW. H. xxxiv. 
53 Uenere autem in certa- 
men laudatissimi quanquam 
diuersis aetatibus geniti, 
quoniam fecerant Ama- 
zonas, quae cum in templo 
Dianae Ephesiaedicarentur, 
placuit eligi probatissimum 
‘ipsorum rtificum (qui 
praesentes erant) iudicio, 
cum apparuit, eam esse 
quam omnes secundam a 
sua quisque iudicassent ; 
haec est Polycliti, proxuma 
ab ea Phidiae, tertia Cre- 
silae, [quarta Cydonis], 
quinta Phradmonis. 


Sculptors of the highest 
fame, though of different 
ages, were brought into 
rivalry, since all had made 
statues of Amazons, which 
werededicated in the temple 
of Artemisat Ephesus. Itwas 
determined therefore that 
the most highly approved 
should be selected by the 
decision of the artists them- 
selves, who were present. 
It then appeared that it 
was the one which each 
placed second to his own, 
namely that of Polykleitos. 
That of Pheidias came next, 
that of Kresilas third, [that 
of Kydon fourth], and that 
of Phradmon fifth. 
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The anecdote is valueless; but statues of Amazons would be 
natural offerings to the temple which they were said to have 
founded, and Amazons by the artists named may well have stood 
there; possibly the four in question may have formed a single 
existing offering. On the types traceable to these statues see 
Michaelis, Jahrb. 1886, p. 14 ff., Pl. i-iv. and Furtwangler, 
Meisterwerke, p. 286 ff. 


quarta Cydonis] Kresilas (No. 148) was a native of Kydonia in 
Crete, and hence might be called Kidwy. Pliny misinterpreted the 
term as the name of an artist. 

Phradmonis] Dated Ol. 90>=420 B.c. by Pliny. His other 
works were :—(1) Portrait of Amertas of Elis, victorious in the 
boys’ wrestling-match at Olympia (Paus. vi. 8.1); (2) a group of 
twelve kine, dedicated by the Thessalians to Athena Itonia from 


the spoils of the LIllyrians, in bronze (Amzh. Pal. ix. 743). 


a native of Argos. 


118. Lucian, Eixdves 4 thv 
’ApaCéva tiv émeperdoperny TO 
dopario ... 6. éruxal orduaros 
dppoyny 6 avtos (Pedlas) cal 
Tov avy éva, mapa THs Apa Cévos 
AaBor (wapeger). 

Cp. Nos. 83, 103, 127. 


119. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
54 Phidias.. . fecit... ex 
aere uero praeter Amazonem 
supra dictam Mineruam 
tam eximiae pulchritudinis 
ut formae cognomen ac- 
ceperit ; fecit et cliduchum 
et aliam Mineruam quam 
Romae Paulus Aemilius ad 
aedem Fortunae huiusce 
diei dicauit, item duo signa 
quae Catulus in eadem aede 


He was 


The Amazon who is lean- 
ing on her spear ... Pheidias 
too shall borrow from his ° 
Amazon the setting of her 
mouth and her neck and 
bestow them on her. 


Beside the Amazon men- 
tioned above, Pheidias made 
in bronze an Athena of 
such surpassing beauty that 
she received the surname 
of ‘the Beautiful’ ; he also 
made the Keeper of the 
Keys and another Athena 
which Aemilius Paulus 
dedicated at Rome close to 
the temple of Fortune, 
where it stands to this day, 
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palliataetalterumcolossicon 
nudum, primusque artem 
toreuticen aperuisse atque 
demonstrasse merito iudi- 
catur. 


two draped statues which 
Catulus dedicated in the 
same temple and a colossal 
nude figure. He is justly 
held to have been the first 
to reveal theart of sculpture 
and to point out the path to 
his successors. 


This Athena is commonly identified with the Lemnia, No. 102. 


formae] It is not necessary to emend ‘ formosae,’ since ‘ cogno- 
men formae,’ ‘the appellation of Beauty,’ could mean ‘the name 
Beautiful,’ or ‘forma’ might mean ‘ Beauty itself’ ; cp. iracundiam, 
No. 223. Jahn suggests that Pliny is translating ‘ Mopa.’ 

cliduchum] x\e:dodyov. Two interpretations are possible: (1) 
a priestess. The temple-key was the symbol of the priestess, and 
the adjective xAesdodxos is thus applied. Cp. No. 228, and for the use 
of the word in poetry Aesch. Sf. 291, Eur. 7. 7. 132. (2) The 
Athena Promachos. The work is mentioned in a list of Athena 
statues, and Ar. 7hesm. 1140 speaks of Athena # modu jperépav exe 
+..kAgdodxés re kadeiraz. The name might be applied to the 
Promachos as ‘ keeper of the keys’ of the Akropolis. 

primusque . . . iudicatur] On the series of criticisms to 
which this belongs, v. Introduction, § 2. 

toreuticen] ropeurixyy, sc. réxynv. Pliny takes the word from 
Greek sources in which it has the general sense of sculpture, not 
the special sense of repoussé-work in metal. Thus in his list of 
authorities he mentions ‘Antigonus qui de toreutice scripsit, and 
cp. xxxv. 77 neque in hac (pictura) neque in toreutice ullius qui 
seruierit opera celebrantur. 


120. Paus. x. 10, I T@ 
Bdbpm 8& ro bd Tov tao 
tov dovperov érlypayya pév 
éorw amd dexarns Tod Mapa- 
Owviov eEpyov reOijvat Tas 
elxovas’ elot d¢ "AOnva re xal 
"AmdAAwr, Kal dvijp Tév otpa- 


On the base of the wooden 
horse there is an inscription 
which states that the statues 
were set up from the tithe 
of the spoils of Marathon ; 
they represent Athena and 
Apollo, and one human 
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THYynTavT@Y MiAtiddns’ ex be 
TOV Hpewy Kadovpévwr ’Epe- 
xOevs te kal Kéxpow xa 
Tlavdiwr «al Aeés te xal 
’Avtioxos 6 ék Midas ‘Hpaxde? 
yevouevos Tis Pdavros, Eri de 
Aiyeds te xal maldov tov 
Onoéws *Axduas* otro. pev 
kal pvdais ’AOjrvnow dvdpara 
KaTa pavtTevya edocav TO éx 
Aeapov. 6 6&€ MedAdvdov 
Kodpos kai Onceds cai Pir€as, 
ovtot 5@ obkérTt TOY enMVvpev 
eici. 2. Tovds prev d7) KaTELAcy- 
pévovs Peidias eroinoe, Kal 
GAnbet Ady dSexarn Kal ovrou 
Tis paxns eioiv. 


At Delphi. 


figure, that of Miltiades 
the general, besides the so- 
called heroes Erechtheus, 


Kekrops, Pandion, Leos, 
Antiochos (the son _ of 
Herakles, by Meda the 


daughter of Phylas), also 
Aigeus and Akamas, one of 
the sons of Theseus ; these 
gave their names to the 
Attic tribes as the oracle of 
Delphi prescribed; there 
are also Kodros the son of 
Melanthos and Theseus and 
Phileas, who are not among 
those by whose names the 
tribes were called. The 
above-mentioned were made 
by Pheidias,andaregenuine- 
ly part of the offering from 
the spoils of Marathon. 


kata pavrevpa] Kleisthenes submitted 100 names, from which the 
oracle selected ten (Aristotle, ’A@. Tod. c. 21, 6). 
#Aéas] So Curtius for duvde’s of MSS. 


GAnGet Adyw] Statues of the eponymi of the three new tribes 
’Avrvyovis, Anunrptds, Urodepais, were afterwards added. These 
were Antigonos I and his son Demetrios Poliorketes (added 307 
B.C.) and Ptolemy Philadelphos (285-247 B.c.). (So Paus.; Beloch 
believes that we should substitute the name of Ptolemy Euergetes 
(247-221 B.C.). 


121. Paus. vii. 27. 2 xara 
dé Thy dddv és adrHy Thy TéAW 
eoriv "A@nvas AlOov pev éem- 


By the road to the town 
itself is a temple of Athena 
built of the local stone, and 
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xwplov vads, eAépartos dé Td 
dyadpa kal xpvood' Pediav 
dé elvat Tov cipyacpevor hadi, 
mporepov ett 7) ev TH aKpoTd- 
r Sees | “~) / \ 
Aew Te avrov TH AOnvatwr Kat 
év [lAaraais mowjoa tis 
’AOnvas ta dydApara. 


tiv wow] Pellene in Achaia. 
év HAataais}] V. next No. 


122. Paus. ix. 4. 1 Aara- 
edo. 5& “AOnvas énixdAnow 
"Apelas early tepdv" dxodounOn 
de amd Aadvpor, & Tijs paxns 
odio ’A@nvaior ris €v Mapa- 
OG. arévemav. Td pev dF 
dyadpa §davdv éotw éni- 
xpucov. mpdcwmov b€ of xal 
xeipes Gxpar kal mddes AlOov 
rod IlevreAnotov cick péyeBos 
pev ov TOAD by TL Grodel THs 
évy dxpomdAer xaAkhs jv Kal 
avtiy A@nvator rod Mapadéur 
anapxjv ayGvos avéOnxar. 
Pedlas de xal MAataeiow 
jw 6 tis "A@nvas Td adyadpa 
Tojoas. 


128. Paus. ix. 10. 2 mpéra 
pev 2) AlOov Kara rhv écoddv 
éorw *A@nva Kal ‘Epyuijs dvo- 


the image is of ivory and 
gold: theysaythat Pheidias 
made it before he made 
the statues of Athena on 
the Akropolis of Athens 
and at Plataea. 


The Plataeans have a 
temple of Athena, sur- 
named Areia, which was 
built from the share of the 
spoils of Marathon assigned 
to them by the Athenians. 
The image is of wood gilt, 
and the face, hands and 
feet are of Pentelic marble : 
in size it isnot much smaller 
than the image of bronze 
on the Akropolis, which 
was also dedicated by the 
Athenians as the firstfruits 
of their victory at Mara- 
thon. It was Pheidias. too, 
who made the image of 
Athena for the Plataeans. 


First of all there stand 
at the entrance of the tem- 
ple statues of Athena and 
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paCopuevot LIpdvaow' moijoar 
d€ adrov Peidias ... A€yerat. 


At Thebes. 


124. Plin. V. H. xxxvi. 
15 Et ipsum Phidian tra- 
dunt sculpsisse marmorea 
Ueneremque eius esse Ro- 
mae in Octauiae operibus 
eximiae pulchritudinis. 


Hermes, called the ‘ Gods 
before the Shrine’: the 
Hermes is said to be the — 
work of Pheidias. 


The temple is the Ismenion. 


Tradition tells that Phei- 
dias himself also worked in 
marble, and that there is 
an Aphrodite by his hand 
of surpassing beauty in the 
gallery of Octavia at Rome. 


Octauiae operibus] Built by Augustus in the name of his sister 


Octavia. 


destroyed by fire under Titus. 


125. Demetr. de Eloc. 14 
9 Oe TGy pera TadTa Epunveia 
Tois Pevdiov Epyous dn Corker, 
éxovod tt Kal peyadetoy Kal 
axpiBes Gua. 

Cp. No. 87. 


A colonnade (Porticus Octauiae) enclosed two temples 
(of Jupiter and Juno) and a public library (Curia Octauiae). 


It was 


The oratory of the school 
which followed them is like - 
the works of Pheidias; it 
is at once sublime and 
precise, 


2. THE PUPILS OF PHEIDIAS. 
(a) ALKAMENES. 


Date.—He is represented as a rival of Pheidias in Pliny’s 
chronological table under Ol. 88 (448 B.C.), by Paus. in his account 
of the west pediment of Olympia (No. 134), and by Tzetzes, but 
(more probably) as his ufz/ by Pliny in the alphabetical list (v. No. 
135) and in Bk. xxxvi. Putting aside the sculptures at Olympia, 
the only certain date is that of No. 133 (403 B.C.), which accords 
with the latter version. Suidas calls him a Lemnian, Tzetzes an 
islander; but their authority is of little value. 


H 2 


Ioo 


126. Plin. V. HY. xxxvi. 
16 Alcamenen Athenien- 
sem, quod certum est, 
docuit (Phidias) in primis 
nobilem, cuius sunt opera 
Athenis complura in aedi- 
bus sacris, praeclarumque 
Ueneris extra muros, quae 
appellatur ’"A@podirn év K1- 
mots. Huic summam ma- 
num ipse Phidias im posuisse 
dicitur. 
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It is certain that Pheidias 
was the teacher of Alka- 
menes the Athenian, an 
artist of the first rank, 
whose works are to be found 
in many of the temples at 
Athens: by him is also the 
famous statue of Aphro- 
dite without the walls, 
called the ‘Aphrodite in 
the Gardens.  Pheidias 
himself is said to have put 
the finishing touches to 
this work. 


quod certum est] Should be taken with ‘docuit,’ not (as by 
Robert, who is disposed to favour the Lemnian origin of A.) with 


‘ Atheniensem.’ 


év Kiyrots] The gardens on the banks of the Ilissos, to the south- 


east of the Akropolis. 


The type is generally recognized in the so-called Venus Genitrix 


(F. W. 1208). See Ov. I*. 437. 


127. Lucian, Elixoves 6 ra 
pijda b€ Kal boa Tijs dWews 
avtwna map’ AAKapévovs kal 
Tis ev Kimo Anwera kal 
Tpooert XeipOv akpa Kal Kap- 
m@v TO evpvOpov Kal daxtiAwy 
TO eddywyov és AemTdv aToO- 
Aijyov mapa THs év Kyjrows kal 
Tavra. 


Cp. Nos. 83, 103, 118. 


128. Plin. WV. A. xxxvi. 
17 Certauere autem inter 


The cheeks and promin- 
ent parts of the face he 
shall borrow from Alka- 
menes and the Goddess in 
the Garden, and further- 
more the hands and the 
symmetry of the wrists 
and the delicacy of the 
taper fingers he shall take 
from the same goddess. 


Both pupils competed in 
representing Aphrodite,and 
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se ambo discipuli Uenere 
facienda_ uicitque Alca- 
menes non opere sed ciui- 
tatis suffragiis contra pere- 
grinum suo fauentes. 


1or 


Alkamenes bore the palm, 
not by the merit of his 
work, but by the votes of 
his city, whose people sup- 
ported their townsman 
against an alien. 


ambo discipuli] The other was Agorakritos of Paros (No. 136). 
Both were pupils of Pheidias. There is no reason to identify this 


Aphrodite with 4 ev Kyros. 


129. Paus. ii. 30. 2 ’AAKa- 
pevns é, euol doxeiv, mpGros 
aydAyata “Exarns tpia ézol- 
Noe TpoTEXdpeva GAAHAoLs, HV 
"A@nvaio. Kadotow “Emumup- 
yidlay’ Eornxe 5& mapa Tihs 
> , XA , 
Amtépov Nixns rov vadv. 


Alkamenes was in my 
opinion the first to repre- 
sent Hekate bythree figures 
joined to each other. The 
Athenians call his statue 
‘Hekate on the Bastion’: 
it stands beside the temple 
of Wingless Victory. 


mpocexépeva GAAHAOs] Leaning against a pillar, back to back. 
See Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, p. 378. 
*Amrépov Nixns] Athena Nike, v. No. 82. 


130. Paus. i. 20. 3 Tod 
Avovicov b€ eéote pds TO 
Oedtpw Td dpxatdraroy tepdv™ 
dvo b€ elow évrds Tod TeEpi- 
Bédov vaol cat Ardvvca, 6 Tre 
’Edevdepeds xal dv “AAkapévns 
emoinoev ed€avtTos kal xpv- 
cov. 


Close to the theatre is 
the most ancient precinct 
of Dionysos: within its 
walls are two temples and 
two images of Dionysos 
—one the Dionysos of 
Eleutherai, the other that 
which Alkamenes made of 
ivory and gold. 


Represented on coins of Athens, Wum. Comm. CC. 1-3. 
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18. (Cic. MoD: i 30 
Athenis laudamus Uulca- 
num eum, quem fecit Alca- 
menes, in quo stante atque 
uestito leuiter apparet clau- 
dicatio non deformis. 


182. Paus. i. 1. 5 éore 82 
Kata THY 6ddv TH és “AOjvas 
éx Dadnpov vads “Hpas ovre 
Ovpas Exwyv ove Gpopov’ Map- 
ddviv hac avrov eumpjoa 
Tov Tw8pvov. 1d de &yadpa 7d 
vov bn, Kaba A€yovow, ’AAxa- 
pevous éotly epyov' ovK dy 
tovTdé ye 6 Mijdos ein AeAWBn- 


pévos. 


MapSénov] In 479 B.C. 
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We admire the Hephai- 
stos made by Alkamenes 
at Athens, in whom, though 
he is standing upright and 
clothed, lameness is slightly 
indicated in a manner not 
unpleasing to the eye. 


On the way from Pha- 
leron to Athens is a temple 
of Hera which has neither 
door nor roof: they say 
that it was burnt by Mar- 
donios, the son of Gobryas. 
The image which now 
stands there is said to be 
the work of Alkamenes: in 
that case it certainly could 
not have been damaged by 
the Persians. 


Petersen identifies the type with that of Overbeck, Kusmstmyth. 


Pl. xv. 20. 


488, Paus;) ins 35°) 6 
OpacvBovdos b€ 6 Adxov Kal 
"AOnvalwr of ody ait@ rupav- 
vida Thy Tév Tpidxovta Kata- 
Avcartes, dpundeior yap odu- 
ow €xk OnBav éyévero 7 Ka- 
Oodos, "A@nvav xal ‘Hpaxdéa 
KoAooaovs emt ruzrov, ALBov Tod 


Thrasybulos, the son of 
Lykos, and the Athenians 
who joined him in putting 
an end to the tyranny of the 
Thirty, having madeThebes 
the starting-point of their 
return, dedicated a colossal 
relief representing Athena 
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TlevréAnow, épya dé >AAxa- 
peévous, aveOnxav és Hpdxdeuor. 
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and Herakles in Pentelic 
marble, by Alkamenes, in 
the shrine of Herakles. 


Tupawida THv Tav TpL\dKovTa] 404-403 B.C. 
KoAocoous . . - Ai~ov] The simplest alteration of the corrupt text 
Kodogaod emi Abou Timov, mi tUToU is a technical expression =‘ in 


relief.’ 


134. Paus.v. 10. 8 ra per 
5%) Eumpoobev év Tois derois 
éoti [larwviov ... Ta b& d7- 
c0ev avtdv ’AXxapévovs av- 
dpds nAtklay Te kata Pedlav 
kal Odevtepeia eveyKapsevov 
codlas és toinotww ayalparav. 
Ta 0& év Tots detois éoriv 
avT@ AamiOdr év To Tetpidov 
yaw mpds Kevravpovus 7 axn. 
Kata ev 52) TOO deTod Td péeoor 
TleipiOovs éort> mapa dé adrov 
TH pev Evputioy npraxds Thy 
yevaixa éote tod Tetpidov cat 
aydvev Kawebs 76 etpide, 
TH 5€ Onoeds duvvdpuevos 
medéxet TOUS Kevravipous. Kév- 
tavpos d5¢ 6 wey tapbévor, 6 
d€ maida hptakds éotw wpaior. 


Cp. ix. 11. 3 él rimou yuvatkar cixdves. 


The pediment sculptures 
of the front are by Paionios; 
those of the back are by 
Alkamenes,a contemporary 
of Pheidias, and second only 
to him in the sculptor’s art. 
His pediment - sculptures 
represent the battle of the 
Lapithai and Centaurs at 
the marriage of Peirithous. 
In the centre of the pedi- 
ment is Peirithous: on one 
side of him is Eurytion, 


‘who has seized the wife of 


Peirithous, and Kaineus, 
who is helping Peirithous, 
on the other is Theseus 
defending himself against 
the Centaurs with an axe. 
There are two Centaurs, 
one of whom has seized 
a maiden, the other a beau- 
tiful boy. 


On the pediment sculptures of Olympia and their restoration 
v. Ov. I*. 349 ff., Coll. I. 436 ff. and references there quoted. The 
style of the west pediment forbids us to assign it to the pupil of 
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Pheidias and artist of No. 132; we should have to assume an earlier 
Alkamenes (perhaps the Lemnian of Suidas). But Paus. may have 
been misled by a baseless tradition. See No. 175 note. 


MetpiGovs] The figure is on a larger scale than the rest, and must 
represent a god, probably Apollo. 
TH yuvaika] Deidamia. 


185. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
72 Alcamenes Phidiae dis- 
cipulus et marmorea fecit 
et aeneum pentathlum, qui 
uocatur ’Eyxpivdpevos. 


Alkamenes the pupil of 
Pheidias made statues in 
marble, and a victor in the 
five contests in bronze, call- 
ed ‘the Chosen Athlete.’ 


Klein would correct é¢yypupevos (‘anointing himself’), and con- 
nect with the statue at Munich, 4. d. /. xi.7, but this is not probable. 


Other works by Alkamenes :— 
ARES at Athens (Paus. i. 8. 4). 
ASKLEPIOS at Mantineia (Paus. viii. 9. 1). 


(b) AGORAKRITOS. 


136. Plin. WV. AH. xxxvi. 
16 Eiusdem (Phidiae) dis- 
cipulus fuit Agoracritus 
Parius et aetate gratus, ita- 
que e suis operibus pleraque 
nomine eius donasse fertur. 
Certauere autem inter se 
ambo discipuli Uenere fa- 
cienda uicitque Alcamenes 

. . Agoracritus ea lege 
signum suum _ uendidisse 
traditur, ne Athenis esset, 
et appellasse Nemesin; id 
positum est Rhamnunte 
pago Atticae, quod Uarro 


Agorakritos of Paros was 
also a pupil of Pheidias, 
who was attracted by his 
youthful beauty, and so is 
said to have allowed his 
name to appear on several 
of his own works. Both 
pupils however entered into 
competition with repre- 
sentations of Aphrodite, 
and Alkamenes bore the 
palm; Agorakritos accord- 
ingly sold his statue, as the 
story goes, on the condition 
that it should not remain 
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omnibus _ signis_praetulit. 
Est et in Matris magnae 
delubro eadem_ ciuitate 
Agoracriti opus. 


certauere]| V. No. 128. 
‘Nemesin] V. infr. No. 137. 
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at Athens, and called it 
Nemesis; it was set up at 
Rhamnus, a deme of Attica, 
and was preferred by Varro 
to all statues. There is 
also a work of Agorakritos 
in the temple of the Mother 
of the Gods in the same 
city. 


Matris magnae] Paus. i. 3. 5 ascribes this statue to Pheidias 


himself. 


187. Paus. i. 33. 2 (At 
Rhamnus) Nepéoeds éoruy 
iepdv, 7) OeGv padtota avOpé- 
Tos tpiotais éotiv anapai- 
THTOS. 
anoBacw és Mapadéva tov 
BapBdpwrv aravtioca phvia 
€x THs Oeod tavrns* Kata- 
hpovnoavtes ydp ohiocw ep- 
moda eivat Tas AOnvas édeiv, 
AlOov Idpioy as én’ eEeipyac- 
pévots tyov és tpotatov Tol- 


doxet Se Kal Tots 


now.  Todrov Pewdias Tov 
AlOov eipyacato, ayakpa perv 
eivat Nepécews, TH Kepady dé 
émeoti THs Oeod orépavos eAd- 
gous €xwv kal Nixys dydApara 
ov peydda’ tais 8& xepoly 
éxel, TH pev KAddov pndréas, 
TH deEta S€ HidAnv™ Aidiowes 


(At Rhamnus) there is 
a temple of Nemesis, who 
is of all deities the most 
implacable enemy of in- 
solent men. It would seem 
that the barbarians who 
landed at Marathon in- 
curred the wrath of the 
goddess: for thinking in 
their pride that Athens lay 
as a prize at their feet, 
they brought Parian marble 
for the erection of a trophy 
as though they had accom- 
plished their end. This 
marble was wrought by 
Pheidias into a statue of 
Nemesis. On the head of 
the goddess rests a crown 
bearing stags and small 
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x > % a , 
d€ €mi TH piddn TeTolnvTat. 
... 7. wtepa 8 exov ovte 
Todro TO adyadua Neuerews 
ovre GAAO TeTOfnTar TOY dp- 
, a 2 WEE ¢ fd 
xalwv. ... viv d€ non Slee 
d76ca emt T@ BAOpw Tod aydad- 
bards éotiw eipyacpuéva, To- 
covoe és TO capes TpodnAGoas. 
c ‘ / = 
Edévn Néueow pntépa elvat 
, la x 
A€yovow, Andavy b€ paoror 
> ° : We. \ i 
émirxeiy auTn Kat Opewar 
matépa dé xal otro. Kal mavTes 
Kara tavta “EAAnves Ala xai 
> / = / 
ov Tuvdapewr civat voutcover. 
8. tatra daxynxoos Pedias 
mevolnxe pev “Edévnv tad 
Arias dyouévny rapa thy Né- 
peow, TeTOlnKe 5€ Tuvddpedy 
‘ ‘ “ ‘ 
TE Kal Tovs Tatdas Kal dvdpa 
ovv ina mapeotykéra, ‘Innéa 
dvopa’ éoTt b€ "Ayapéuvwv 
Tlvppos 
6 “AxtAAdws, mpStos bros 
“Eppudyvny tiv “Edévns yv- 
vaixa AaBav. ... &Eqs be exi 


T@ BdOpm cal *Ezoxos Kadov- 


kal MevédAaos «al 


pevos kal veavlas éotiv érepos. 
és tovrm GAAo pev iKovoa 
ovdér, ddeAgors be civar opas 
Oilvéns, ad’ hs éort 7d dvopa 
TH dijo. 
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images of Victory; in her 
left hand she holds an apple- 
branch, in her right a bowl, 
on which Ethiopians are 
represented. Neither this 
nor any other ancient statue 
of Nemesis is represented 
with wings. Next I will 
describe in order all the 
reliefs on the base of the 
statue, premising for the 
sake of clearness what fol- 
lows. They say that Helen 
was the mother of Neme- 
sis, but that Leda suckled 
and reared her; and the 
people of Rhamnus agree 
with all the Greeks that 
Zeus and not Tyndareos 
was her father. Pheidias, 
having heard this account, 
has represented Helen being 
brought by Leda to Neme- 
sis, and also Tyndareos and 
his sons and a man standing 
by with a horse, Hippeus 
by name. Agamemnon also 
is there and Menelaos and 
Pyrrhos, the son of Achilles, 
who was the first to take 
Hermione, the daughter of 
Helen, to wife. Next in 
order on the base comes 
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a youth named Epochos 
and another youth; of 
these I could learn nothing 
except that they were 
the brothers of Oinoe, 
after whom the deme is 


called. 
katadpovicavres] A Herodotean use. Cp. Hdt. i. 66 xaradppovn- 
cartes "Apxddav xpéocoves eivat. 

Pabsias] Antigonos of Karystos (Introduction, § 1) mentioned 
a tablet suspended from the statue with the inscription "Ayopdxpuros 
Ildpwos éroinger. Others (probably Polemon, cp. Wilamowitz, 
Antigonos von Karystos, p. 10) retorted that Pheidias had allowed 
his favourite to inscribe his name on the work which was really 
his own. 

dyaApa] Ten cubits in height, according to the Lexicographers. 
Fragments have been found at Rhamnus, and are published in 
Ath. Mitth. 1890, Pl. xv (Rossbach). 

éhddous éxwv kai Nixys dydApata] Probably this means that the 
early type of the winged Artemis holding a stag in each hand (often 
called the ‘Persian’ Artemis) was used in the decoration of the 
circlet. Cp. Diimmler ap. Studniczka, Ayrene, p. 106, n. 102. 

+@ B49p@] Several fragments have been discovered, and are pub- 
lished in Jahré. 1894, Pl. i-vii (Pallat). 

TIvppos} Neoptolemos. 


Before arriving at Koro- 
nea from Alalkomenai, the 
traveller comes to _ the 


138. Paus. ix. 34. 1 zpiv 
dé és Kopdveray é€ ’AAadAxo- 
pevav adixéobau, ris Itwvias 


’AOnvas earl 7d iepdv’ Kadcirat 
d& and “Irévov rod ’Apduxri- 
ovos, Kal és Tov Kowwov ovviacw 
évradda of Bowwrol ovAdoyov. 
év 38 TO vaw XaAKod TETOLN- 
peéva A@nvas Irwvias cai Aus 
cotw aydAuata’ téxvn be 


temple of Athena Itonia: it 
derives its title from Itonos, 
the son of Amphiktyon, 
and it is there that the 
federal assembly of Boeotia 
meets. In the temple are 
the statues of Athena 
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*Ayopaxpirov, pabntod be Kal 


€pwpevov Perdiov. 
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Itonia and Zeus, made of 
bronze, the work of Agora- 
kritos, a pupil and favourite 
of Pheidias. 


Perhaps represented on a gem, Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 


ii. 226. 


* 


(c) KOLOTEs. 


189. Plin. VW. H. xxxv. 
54 Panaenum, qui clipeum 
intus pinxit Elide Mineruae, 
quam fecerat Colotes disci- 
pulus Phidiae et ei in faci- 
endo Ioue Olympio adiutor. 


Panainos, who painted 
the inner surface of the 
shield of an Athena at 
Elis made by Kolotes, the 
pupil of Pheidias, and his 
assistant in the construction 
of the Olympian Zeus. 


Mineruae] Paus. vi. 26. 3 says that the statue was attributed to 
Pheidias, and that the goddess bore the device of a cock on her 


shield. 


140. Paus. v. 20. I éo7t 
b& evradda ... tpamela, ed’ 
qs TpotiOevrat Tots vikGov of 
orépavo.. ... 2. 7) Tpamefa de 
ehéavtos pev meTolnrar Kal 
xpvocod, KwAdrov 6€ éotww 
€pyov. etvat d€ paow e€ “Hpa- 
kAelas tov KoAdrnv* of be 
modvTpaypovycavtes a7movdi) 
Ta €sTovs TAaGTAs [ldpioy d7o- 
galvovow dvra atrév, pabn- 
tiv TlacwréAovs, MaciréAnv be 
abrov b16axO7jvat.... { Eumpoo- 
dev pev)... xal”Hpa te xal 
Zevs kal OeGv Mijrnp kal‘ Epytjs 


It was of gold and ivory. 


Here there is a table, 
upon which the garlands 
are set out for the victors. 
The table is made of ivory 
and gold, and is the work 
of Kolotes. Kolotes is 
said to have been a native 
of Herakleia, but those who 
have made a special study 
of sculptors show him to 
be of Parian origin, a pupil 
of Pasiteles, who in his turn 
was taught by... (on the 
front) are represented. ... 
and Hera and Zeus and 
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kal “AmdéAAwy peta Apréusdos 
Omiabe Se 7 Sia- 
Oecis eat 7 Tod dySvos. 3. 


meTrolnTat. 


kata 6€ éxaTépay mAeupar, 
a x > A \ at 
™m perv AokAntmids kal Tov 
"AokAntiod Ovyarépwr “Yyiea 
éotiv, €r. 5€ Kai “Apns kal 
"Ayer tap’ abrév, rH de TIAov- 
tov Kal Advucos Tepredpdyyn 
, tal 7 An 
Te kal vipat, ohaipay aitéy 
i) érépa pépovoa’ emt d& (7H) 
Kredi, Exer yap dy 6 TAodrwv 
kdeiy, A€yovow én’ adrh Tov 
xadovpevov “Adnv xexdciobal 
te amd Tod [lAovrwvos, Kal as 
emdverow ovdels ads e£ adrod. 
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the Mother of the Gods 
and Hermes and Apollo 
together with Artemis. On 
the back is the ordering of 
the contest ; on one of the 
sidesAsklepios and Hy¢gieia, 
one of the daughters of 
Asklepios, as well as Ares 
and beside him Agon, on 
theother side Pluto, Diony- 
sos, Persephone and the 
Nymphs, one of whom 
carries a ball; as to the key 
which is held by Pluto, 
they tell the story that the 
abode called Hades is kept 
locked by Pluto and that 
no one will ever return 
from it. 


évrat0a] In the dmoOddopuos of the Heraion at Olympia. 
ot S€ moAumpaypovicavtes] Perhaps Antigonos or Polemon (Intro- 


duction, § 1). 
avtrov SiSayx67jvar . 


. .] The name of the master is omitted (avrod- 


8axGjvau is suggested). The lacuna may have contained the names of 
another pair of deities, possibly Athena and Herakles. Cp. No. IIo. 


"Ayév] Cp. No. 47 note. 


Other works by Kolotes :-— 


ASKLEPIOS at Kyllene (of ivory) (Strab. viii. 334). 
Portraits of ‘ philosophers’ (Plin. 4. #. xxxiv. 87). 


(d) THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. 


141. Paus. i. 24. 5 és d€ 
Tov vadr, dv Tapbevava dvopd- 


The sculptures in the 
pediment, as it is called, 
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Cove, és Tovtov éo.ovow 
éméca ey Tots Kadovpévots 
derois Keirat, mdvtTa és TH 
"AOnvas exer yeveow, Ta 
émicbev % TlowevdaGvos mpds 
"AOnvay éotiv Epis tmép Tis 
vis. 


over the entrance to the 
temple known as the Par- 
thenon, are all concerned 
with the birth of Athena, 
while at the back of the 
temple is represented the 
strife of Athena with Po- 
seidon for the land. 


See Ov. I*. 400 ff. and references there given; also Furtwiangler, 
Meisterwerke, pp. 223-260, and A. H. Smith, Brit, Mus. Catalogue 


of Greek Sculpture, pp. 101-132. 


3. PRAXIAS AND ANDROSTHENES. 


142. Paus. x. 19. 4 Ta 6€ 
év tots detois ori “Aprepis 
xat Ant® kai "A7éAAov kal 
Modca, dvo1s te “HAlov kal 
Audvucds te kai ai yuraixes 
ai Ouiddes* ra pey 82) TpGra 
avtév ’AOnvaios Mpagkias pa- 
Ontis Kadduidds éorivy (6) 
elpyacuévos’ xpdvov b& as 6 
pads émoveiro éyyvyvowevov 
IIpagiay pév évehrev andgéew 
TO xpedy, Ta 5€ broAcrTOpeva 
Tod év Tots deToIs KOcpov e7rol- 
noev “Avdpoobévns, yévos pev 
cal otros ’A@nvaios, wabnrijs 
dé Edxddpov. 


In the pediment are re- 
presented Artemis, Leto, 
Apollo and the Muses, the 
setting Sun, Dionysos and 
the Thyiades; the earliest 
of the figures were made by 
Praxias of Athens, a pupil 
of Kalamis; but as a con- 
siderable time elapsed 
during the construction of 
the temple, Praxias, as his 
destiny was, succumbed to 
fate, and the remainder of 
the pediment - sculptures 
were executed by Andro- 
sthenes, also an Athenian 
by birth, but a pupil of 
Eukadmos. 


From the temple of Apollo at Delphi, built in the early years of 
the fifth century B.c. No fragments of the temple-sculptures have 
been recovered by the French excavators. 
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143. Eur. Jon 190 ff. 


190 ldov Tdvd’ 4Opnoor, 
Aepvaiov tépay évatper 
xpucéats dptas 6 Atds 

Tats" 
pira, mpdod docois. 
avt. 6p@. kal méAas GAXos ad- 

195 TOO Tavov tupiddAexTov 

ai- 
pet tis’ Gp ds euator pv- 
Oeverar Tapa mivals 
adomtrtas "IdXaos, ds 
Kowwovs alpduevos Tévous 

200 dl madl cvvartAci ; 

kal pav tavd’ GOpnoov 

mTepodvtos eedpov in- 
Trou" 

Tay Tip Tvéeoveay evaiper 

Tpio@patov GAKdv. 


205 TavTa Tor BAepapor b6- 
K@. oKeWat KAdvov év TU- 
Tout 
Aatvoor Tuydvrev. 
Ode depxdpued’, & pira.. 
Aevooets odv én’ ’Eyxe- 
Addo 


210 yopyGmiv madAovear ir- 
vw; 

Aevoow TladAdd’  euay 
Oedv. 


Itt 


See! behold yon mon- 
ster! ‘Tis the hydra of 
Lerna, whom the son of 
Zeus is slaying with his 
golden scythe. Look, friend, 
look! é 

I see. And beside him 
stands another who uplifts 
a blazing torch; can it be 
he whose tale is told beside 
my loom, the spearman 
Iolaos, who shares with the 
son of Zeus his toils and 
drains the bitter cup at his 
side? 

And oh! behold yon 
knight bestriding his winged 
steed; he is slaying the 
mighty three-bodied form 
that breathes fire. 


My eye turns every way. 
Behold the rout of Giants 
carved on the marble wall. 


Wesee it all, good friends. 

Dost thou then note her 
who shakes o’er Enkelados 
her Gorgon shield ? 


I see Pallas, mine own 
Goddess. 


Ii2 


Ti yap, Kepavyor 
Gudimupov OBpisoy év 
Avds 
ExnBdrotor xepoty ;5W 
215 6p, Tov ddiov 
Mipavta tupi xataté adot. 


kat Bpdusos GAAov 

amoA€pourt §=— Ktooivouct 
Badxrpots 

évalpe: Tas téxvwr 6 Bax- 


xevs. 
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What? Seest thou the 
massy bolt breathing flame 
from either point in the far- 
darting hands of Zeus? 

Aye; ‘tis consuming with 
its flame Mimas, his deadly 
foe. 

Bromios too with his ivy- 
wand, no warriors weapon, 
is slaying another child of 
Earth. 


rumoot] For reiyeot of the MSS. Hermann emended rixaot, 
which is accepted by most editors. The word does not exist. 


The chorus approaches the temple of Apollo at Delphi and 
describes the metopes. The following are the groups :—(1) 
Herakles, the Hydra, and Iolaos (vv. 190-200); (2) Bellerophon 
and the Chimaira (vv. 201-204); (3) Athena and Enkelados (vv. 
209-211); (4) Zeus and Mimas (vv. 212-216) ; (5) Dionysos and 
a Giant (vv. 217-219). 


4. LYKIOS. 


Date.—(1) L. was the son of Myron, and is called by Polemon 
ap. Ath. xi. 486D a Boeotian of Eleutherai. Eleutherai became 
Attic in 460 B. C. or a little later. (2) No. 147 seems to be posterior 
to 446 B.C. (3) No.146 may have commemorated a victory gained 
circ. 431 B.C., v. note. (4) Autolykos was victorious in the pan- 


cration in 421 B.C. 


144, Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
79 Lycius Myronis disci- 
pulus fuit, qui fecit dignum 
praeceptore puerum  suf- 
flantem languidos ignes, et 
Argonautas, <et) Autoly- 
cum pancratii uictorem, 


Lykios was the pupil of 
Myron and made a figure 
of a boy blowing the dying 
embers of a fire worthy of 
his teacher, and statues of 
the Argonauts and a por- 
trait of Autolykos the victor 
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propter quem Xenophon 
symposium scripsit 
Lycius et ipse puerum suffi- 
torem. 
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in the pankration, who is 
the hero of Xenophon’s 
‘Banquet.’ Lykios also 
represented a boy offering 
incense. 


discipulus] Really his son, v. the following Nos. 


puerum sufflantem . 


. + puerum suffitorem] Phetweimay Milite dyfere: 


perhaps he -identieal, Pliny’s notes being derived from different 


sources. 


Both must be distinguished from No. 145. 


Autolyeum] The notice is out of its place in the text of Pliny, 
who attributes the statue to Leochares. 


145. Paus. i. 23. 7 kal 
adda év tH ’AOnvalwy axpo- 
ToAEt Oeardwevos otda, Avkiov 
Tod Mipwvos xadxoty maida, 
ds TO TEptppayTypioy exeEt. 


Other works too I re- 
member to have seen on 
the Akropolis of Athens, 
such as the bronze boy of 
Lykios, the son of Myron, 
holding the sprinkler of 
lustral water. 


The basin stood in front of the temple of the Brauronian Artemis, 
the water being used to sprinkle worshippers. 


146. Paus. v. 22. 2 (At 
Olympia) zapa 8& 7d ‘Inzo- 
ddaytov Kadovpevov ALOov Te 
BdOpov éorl, Kixdos Tipovs, 
kal aydApata én’ atte Zevs 
kal @éris te xal ‘Hyépa trep 
TGv Téxvov ikerevovea. TadTa 
emt péow TO BAOpa, of 52 7d 
oxnya apytiretaypevov 6 Te 
"AxtAAed’s mapéxerar Kal 6 
Méyvov emi Exatépw Tod Badpov 
TO mépart éxdrepos. avOeory- 
kaot d¢ Kal GAAos GAA® KaTa 


(At Olympia) beside the 
so-called Hippodamion is 
a semicircular marble base 
upon which stand figures 
of Zeus with Thetis and 
Dawn who are praying for 
their children. These are 
in the centre of the base, 
while Achilles and Memnon, 
standing one at each end 
of the base, are already 
drawn up in the attitude 
of warriors about to fight. 
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Ta avTda, avnp BapBapos avdpi 
"EdAAnvi, Odvcceds pev ‘Edéve, 
6rt otro. pddtota emt cola 
ddfav év Exatépw TO oTpared- 
pate elAndecav, Meveddw dé 
kata Td &x0os 7d e& adpxijs 
AdeEavdpos, Avounder dé Aiv- 
elas, kal T@ TeAdweovos Alay. 
AnigoBos. 3. Tatra eorw 
épya pev Avxiov Tod Mvpwvos, 
’"Atrod\A@viarat dé dvéOnxav of 
év T® 'loviw. Kat 5) Kal éde- 
yetov ypdypaciy eotw dp- 
xators td Tod Ards tots tool. 


pvapar *AmoAAwvias dvakei- 
‘ ‘ , 
peda, Tay evi TévT@ 
, , Pal ” ’ > 
lovim PotBos oxic’ axepoe- 
Kopas. 
ot yas répuad’ Eddvres’ ABayti- 
dos évOdbe Tatra 
éotacay atv Oeois éx Opo- 
vlov dexdrav. 
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There are other pairs drawn 
up in the same manner, 
a barbarian being pitted 
against a Greek in each 
case. There are Odysseus 
and Helenos — the chiefs 
most renowned for their 
cunning in each army, Me- 
nelaos and his old enemy 
Paris, Diomedes and Ai- 
neias, Deiphobos and Tela- 
monian Ajax. These are 
the work of Lykios, the son 
of Myron, and were dedi- 
cated by the people of 
Apollonia on the Ionian 
sea. There is also an 
elegiac inscription  en- 
graved in antique characters 
under the feet of Zeus :-— 

Here we stand as memo- 
rials of Apollonia, founded 
by Phoibos of the unshorn 
locks on the Ionian sea, 
whose people conquered the 
borders of the Abantes’ 
land, and here by god’s 
grace set up these offerings 
from the tithe of the spoils 
of Thronion. 


*"Amoh\wviirar| A. was a colony of Corinth on the coast of Epiros, 


almost opposite Korkyra. 


The victory over the Abantes of Euboia 


and capture of Thronion probably took place about 431 B.C. 
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ypappacty. ..dpxaiors| i.e. in the Attic alphabet, replaced by the 
Ionic in the archonship of Eukleides (403 B. C.). 


147. AcdAr. “Apy. 1889, 
Pp. 179 ot inmjs and top 
modepiwn, inmapxovvtwv Aake- 
datpoviov Zevopértos I pova- 
mov. | Avk.os érolnoev ’Edev- 
Oepevs Mvpwvos. 


Dedicated by the knights 
from thespoilsof the enemy. 
The cavalry was com- 
manded by Lakedaimonios, 
Xenophon and Pronapos. 
Lykios of Eleutherai the 


son of Myron, made the 
statues. 


From the base of a group of two horsemen which stood at the 
entrance to the Propylaia, referred to by Paus. i. 22.4. He seems 
to have misinterpreted the inscription, as he writes, ‘I cannot tell 
whether the statues of horsemen represent the sons of Xenophon, 
or are merely decorative.’ Lakedaimonios may be identified with 
the son of Kimon (Thuc. i. 45). The monument seems to have 
commemorated the reduction of Euboia after its revolt in 446 B.C. 


5. KRESILAS. 


Date.—Four inscriptions exist, of which three were found on the 
Akropolis of Athens: (1) Léwy 46 ‘Eppodukos | Ateerpeois | dmapyiy.| 
Kpnoitas | éroingey. Dated circ. 450 B.C. See No. 148 note. (2) 
Aedr. *Apx. 1889, p. 36 [Iep]exdéo(v)s | Kpno]itas eémoie. Date 
440-430. See No. 148 note. (3) Léwy 47 [révde THupns] avéOnxe 
TloAvpyiorov idols vids] evédpevos Sexdrny TaddAdde Tpiroyevei | 
Kudamiras Kpnoidas eipydooaro. Repeated in Anth. Pal. xiii. 13. 
Somewhat later than (2). Besides these (4) Léwy 45, found at 
Hermione, ’AdXefias Avwvos avébn[xe]| 7a Adparpe ra [X]@ovialc] | 
“Epucveds. | Kpnoidas éroinoe Kvd@mdr[as]. Probably rather later 
than the Athenian inscriptions. 


148. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 74 
Cresilas (fecit) uolneratum 
deficientem in quo possit 


The works of Kresilas 
are a man wounded and 
dying, in whom the spec- 


12 
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intelligi quantum _ restet 
animae et Amazonem uol- 
neratam et Olympium Pe- 
riclen dignum cognomine, 
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tator can feel how little 
life is left, and a wounded 
Amazon, and Perikles the 
‘Olympian, worthy of his 


name. The marvel of this 
att is, that it has made 
men of renown yet more 
renowned. 


mirumque in hac arte est 
quod nobiles uiros nobiliores 
fecit. 


uolneratum] Paus. i. 23. 3, in describing the Akropolis of 
Athens, mentions Aurpedois xadxois avdpias dicrois BeBAnpévos, 
‘a bronze portrait of Diitrephes shot with arrows.’ Paus. iden- 
tifies the subject of the portrait with the Athenian general mentioned 
in Thuc. vii. 29 (414 B. C.) and viii. 64 (411 B.C.). Ross conjectured 
that the inscription (1) quoted above belonged to the statue men- 
tioned by Paus., and that this was identical with Pliny’s wounded 
man. The character of the lettering, however, compels us to date 
the inscription (v. supr.) too early for the Diitrephes of Paus., so 
that Furtwangler (Meisterwerke, p. 278) is probably right in 
referring it to an elder Diitrephes, father of Nikostratos (Thuc. 
iii. 75, iv. 119, 129). Possibly the statue is represented on a b. f. 
lekythos figured in Furtw. of. cét. p. 280. 

quantum restet animae] For ‘quantum’ =‘ how little,’ cp. Cic. 
Q. Fr. i. 2. 8 sed haec tibi praecipiens quantum profecerim non 
ignoro, Hor. Sav, ii. 9, 81 in scobe quantus | consistit sumptus ? 

Amazonem] V. No. I11 note. 

Periclen}] The busts in the British Museum (7. W. 481), in the 
Vatican, and at Munich are copies of this work. The inscription 
(supr. No. 2) was found on the Akropolis in 1889. 

nobiles] Either ‘famous’ (the usual sense of the word in Pliny) 
or, as Prof. Gardner suggests, a translation of yevvaios, perhaps 
from an epigram. 


Other works :—Inscription (4) belongs to an offering to Demeter 
Chthonia. Ath. Pal. xiii. 13 preserves an inscription from an 
offering to Pallas Tritogeneia. A ‘doryphoros,’ ascribed by Pliny 
to Ktesilaos (best MSS.), probably belongs to Kresilas, since 
a ‘wounded Amazon’ is ascribed to the same artist. 
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6. STRONGYLION. 


Date.—The inscription of No. 149 (Léwy 52) reads Xaipédnpos 
EvayyeA[ov €]x Koidns avéOnxev. | StpoyyvXiwy éroinoev, and must have 
been recently erected when the work was mentioned by Ar. Av. 


1128 (acted 414 B.C.). 


149. Paus. i. 23. 8 immos 
d€ 6 Kadovpevos Sovpios dvd- 
KeiTat XaAKods . . . A€yerau 
de és éxeivoy tov inmor, as 
Tév ‘EAAjver évdor Exot Tovs 
apiorovs, kat 6 Kal Tod YaAKOD 
TO oxXhpa €oTe Kata TavTd, Kal 
MeveoOedvs cat Tedxpos t7ep- 
Kimrovow e€ avrod, mpocére 
6€ at of maides of Oncéas. 


On the Akropolis of Athens. 


Another offering consists 
in a bronze figure of the 
so-called Wooden Horse. 
The story of that horse is 
that it contained the bravest 
of the Greeks, and the 
bronze horse is in accord- 
ance therewith, for Mene- 
stheus and Teukros are 
leaning out of it, and the 
sons of Theseus also. 


Schol. Ar. Av. 1128 preserves the first five words of the inscrip- 


tion. 
1840 (v. supr.). 


150. Paus. i. 40. 2 (At 
Megara) rijs 8& Kpyyns od 
méppw tavrns apxaidy éorw 
iepov . . . Gyadpa Te Ketrat 
xadxoby ’Aprémidos enixAnow 
Swreipas ... Thy de "Apreuw 
... SrpoyyvAlwy ézoinee. 


The whole, including the artist’s name, was discovered in 


(At Megara) not far from 
this spring is an ancient 
temple; and in it there is 
an image of Artemis called 
‘the Saviour.’ This Artemis 
was made by Strongylion. 


Represented on coins of Megara (Vu. Comm. A. 1). 


Artemis ‘the Saviour’ was so called by the Megarians, because 
in 479 B.C. she deceived a party of Persians by night and caused 
them to shoot all their arrows at a rock, so that they fell an easy 
prey in the morning. 
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151. Paus. ix. 30. I rats 
Movoais 5¢ dyaApard... €ore 
. . Tpeis pev elow . . . Kngi- 
goddrov, XrpoyyvAlwvos dé 
érepa Tocadra, avdpos Bods xal 
immovs apiota elpyaopevov. 


On Mount Helikon. 


152. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
82 Strongylion (fecit) Ama- 
zonem quam ab excellentia 
crurum Ev’xvnyor appellant, 
ob id in comitatu Neronis 
circumlatam. Idem_ fecit 
puerum quem  amando 
Brutus Philippensis cog- 
nomine suo illustrauit. 
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Thereis a group of statues 
of the Muses. Three are 
by Kephisodotos, and as 
many more by Strongylion, 
an artist whose oxen and 
horses are of remarkable 
excellence. 


Strongylion made an 
Amazon called ‘ Etxynyos’ 
from the beauty of the legs, 
and for that reason carried 
from place to place inNero’s 
train. By the same artist 
is the boy on which Brutus, 
the hero of Philippi, by his 
admiration shed the lustre 
of his name. 


cognomine suo] The statue is thrice referred to by Martial as 


‘ Bruti puer.’ 


7. KALLIMACHOS. 


Date.—The Erechtheion (v. No. 154) was completed in 408 B. c. 
Vitruvius (iv. 1. 10) makes K. the inventor of the Corinthian 
Capital. On the inscription KadAivayos éroies on an archaistic 
relief (Léwy 500), see Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, p. 202 ff. 


158. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
92 Ex omnibus autem 
maxume cognomine insig- 
nis est Callimachus semper 


Ofall artists Kallimachos 
is the most remarkable for 
the epithet applied to him. 
He continually subjected 
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calumniator sui nec finem 
habentis diligentiae, ob id 
‘catatexitechnus’ appella- 
tus, memorabili exemplo 
adhibendi et curae modum; 
huius sunt saltantes Lacae- 
nae, emendatum opus, sed 
in quo gratiam omnem dili- 
gentia abstulerit. 
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his own work to the severest 
criticism and bestowed end- 
less labour upon it, for 
which reason he was called 
‘the man who put his art 
into the crucible, —a mem- 
orable warning that even 
diligence must have its 
limit : his dancing maidens 
of Sparta isa work of flawless 
precision, but one robbed 
of all its charm by the ex- 
cessive labour spent on it. 


calumniator sui] Calumnia=‘ pedantic self-criticism,’ in the 
writers of the Silver Age (cp. however Cic. Fam. ix. 2.3). See 
Quint. x. I. 115 (Caluum) nimia contra se calumnia uerum san- 
guinem perdidisse ; also Quint. x. 3. 6, viii. Prooem. 3. 

eatatexitechnus] The significance of the epithet is well illus- 
trated by Dion. Hal. de ui Demosth. 51, who says that sculptors 
and painters do not fritter away their labour on the representation 
of tiny veins, feathers, down, &c., nor xatat/xew (lit. melt down) «es 
Tavrt Tas Téxvas. 

saltantes Lacaenae] Probably Karyatides (cp. No. 184), i.e. 
maidens of Karyae in Laconia, who danced at festivals of Artemis. 
Perhaps the group of ‘ Neo-Attic’ reliefs treated by Winter (50. 
Winckelmannsprogramm, p. 97 ff.) may serve to illustrate this 
work. 

gratiam] In No. 87 Aemrérns and yapis are mentioned as 
characteristic of Kallimachos. The contrast, however, in that 
passage is with a ‘broad treatment.’ 


154. Paus. i. 26. 6 Avdxvov Kallimachos made a 
de TH Oew xpvoody KadAiwaxos golden lamp _ for the 


goddess. This Kallimachos, 
though in art he fell short 


érolnoev . . . 6 5€ KadAlpaxos 
... Gmodéwy Tév TmpdTwr és 


I20 


ae ‘ / fod 
QUTHY THY TEXVHV, OVTW Topia 
mavTev éotiv dpiotos, doteKal 
Al@ovs mpGros érptance, kal 
¥ / xn 
dvoua €Oero xararngitexvov 7 
ld ” / 

Oeyevwy GAAwY KaTeoTHoEV 
34? e “ 

ep avTo. 
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of the first rank, so far 
excelled his rivals in in- 
genuity that he was the 
first to bore marble, and 
gave to himself—or caused 
others to give him—the 
name of‘ the man who put 
his art into the crucible’ 


tf %$] Athena Polias. The lamp hung in the Erechtheion. 
A golden palm served as a chimney. 

mpGros érptmyce] i.e. he introduced the use of the ‘running 
borer.’ This was not used in the Parthenon sculptures, according 
to Puchstein (Arch. Anz. 1890, p. 110). 


155. Paus. ix. 2. 7 TAarat- 
cdot 8% vads éorw “Hpas... 
. .. Hpas ayadpa 
kaOnwevoy Kaddipaxos érol- 


évtravda 


The Plataeans have a 
temple of Hera. Here there 
isa seated image of Hera 
by Kallimachos. They 
call the goddess ‘the Bride.’ 


8. SOKRATES. 


noe’ Noupdevoperny b€ Thy 
Oedv .. . dvoud ovary. 
156. Paus. i. 22. 8 xata 


8 Tiv Exodor avTiy 7dn Thy és 
axpdmoAw ‘Epyjy, dv mpomt- 
Aaov évonaCover, Kai Xdpiras 
Swxparyn Torjoa tov Swdpo- 
vloxov A€yovew. 


At the very entrance to 
the Akropolis stand Hermes 
—called Hermes of the 
Gateway—and the Graces, 
both said to be works of 
Sokrates the son of So- 
phroniskos. 


wxpaty] The philosopher (468-399 B.C.). 
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From Paus. ix. 36. 3 we learn that they were draped, and from 
Schol. Ar. Wud. 773 that they were in relief (éyyeyhuppéva 16 ToixX@). 
But the work cannot be identified with the original of the archaistic 
relief in the Vatican (A. Z. 1869, xxii). 


9. PYRRHOS. 


157. Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. Pyrrhos represented Hy- 
80 Pyrrhus (fecit) Hygiam gieia [and] Athena. 
[et] Mineruam. 


A statue.of Athena Hygieia is mentioned by Paus. on the Akro- 
polis near the portrait of Diitrephes (No. 148 note). The inscrip- 
tion, found in 1839 (Léwy 53), reads ’A@nvaio: rH "A@nvaia rH “Yyceia. | 
Ilvppos éxoinoev ‘A@nvaios, and may be dated circ. 420 B.c. Plutarch 
(Perzki. 13) states that Perikles erected the statue (which was of 
bronze) to commemorate the healing of his favourite slave, who had 
fallen from the roof of the Propylaia, by a remedy prescribed by 
Athena in a dream. (V. next No.) The inscription appears to be 
some years later than the building of the Propylaia (437-433 B.C.). 


10. STYPPAX. 


158. Plin. V.H. xxxiv. 
81 Styppax Cyprius uno 
celebratur signo, splan- 
chnopte ; Periclis Olympii 
uernula hic fuit exta torrens 
ignemque oris pleni spiritu 
accendens. 


Styppax of Kypros owes 
his fame to a single statue, 
the ‘roaster of entrails’: 
this represented a slave of 
Perikles the Olympian, 
roasting entrails and kind- 
ling a fire with a blast 
from his swollen cheeks. 


From Plin. 4. H. xxii. 44 we learn that the slave was identical 
with the one mentioned in the note to the last No., and that his 


statue was of bronze. 
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ll. THE SCULPTURES OF THE ERECHTHEION. 


159. CJ.A. i. 324 cd = Lowy 526. 


. Tov TO Spo & ‘xoora PA 
dypduallxos K |nguoreds tov veavino ray 
Tapa Tov Gdpaka ' BA 
Tpax|[oias] 4 Medirn oixy rov ‘iiceely 
kal tov dmtcbodar7 Pade Micis 
KpovovTa HAA 
"Avtipdy||ns x] Kepauéor TO Gpya cat r{[av 
clan kat T® Int To | Dace eg 
peva HHAAAA 
phillies Ks ldociee. sas bora Tov 
inmor aie PA 
Murvier “Aypoxil[ot] olxay TOV Leeis kai 
tov | [a]vdpardv émtxpovovra. kat | [rh |v 
ornAnv baotepov mporéOnke : HAAMFEF 
LGxdros ’Aorexf|[or] oixay roy tov nas 
el[xo|vra . AA 
Pvpdpaxos Knquorell ds] oN ivdpa vi ve 
Ths Bal|«r|nplas pipe Tov mapa 
[ro|v Bwpor . PA 
“Iacos KodAvre|[ts] thy yvvaika, ry n mais 
mpoo||me|nmroxe . : ‘ PAAA 
kepdAaov Sif sia jueroeveensi XX XHHHAM 
Ajl[mela . . . . . XXX(X)HHHEFI 
avddwpa 76 al[br]or. 
. . Tov yp |aqovra veal vio]xov | [Kai tov zp |o- 
[ceor|Gra ad[r|o ery roe eh H|[AA} 
. €v Koddur@ oix[Gv ... xJat ry Guagar 
mA hy | Tov Susdpitos : PAAA 
"Ayabév|[ mp "Adwmeniior| oixay To prey 
[tov rd mpds TH du|aén cal r|[O jyudver| HP AAA 
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Dr. 
To... for the man holding a spear. . . 60 

To Pertiachen of Kephisia for the youth beside 
the breastplate .. . . 60 

To Praxias, resident at Melite, pa the nae and the 
man seen behind it who is turning it . . . . 120 

To Antiphanes of Kerameis, for the chariot and the 
youth and the pair of horses being yoked . . 240 

To Phyromachos of Kephisia, for the man leading 
the horse’. i. 60 

To Mynnion, resident at thexvic, Bes the see sel 

the man striking it. He afterwards added the 
pillge’. 5, x: % . 127 

To Soklos, resident at tones, for ties man holding 
the tridhe e's we GO 

To Phyromachos of Hephisis, ii ‘the man sie oe 
upon his staff beside the altar . . . . . 60 

To Iason of Kollytos, for the woman at whose feet 
the child has fallen . . . . . srs 80 
Total expenditure on staleiliee ee: 991 5 

Received, 4302 dr. 1 ob. 
Disbursed, the same sum. 

To... for the young man writing and the man who 
I SIANGINE ORGS NUD 8 re aes a ERO 

To... resident at Kollytos, for .. . and the chariot 
(but not the pairof mules) . . . . 80 


To Agathanor, resident at Alopeke, for ‘ba woman 
beside the chariot and the pair of mules. . . 180 
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X (xéAtor) = 1000, H (Hexaréy) = 100, A (d€xa) = 10, PM 
(méevre) = 5, (5x 10) = 50, F = 1 drachma, | = 1 obol. 


From the accounts of expenditure on the building of the Erech- 
theion (407 B.C.). The names are those of the workmen, who 
executed the individual figures at sixty drachmas each. The 
composition was no doubt the work of a first-class artist, who 
furnished models (riot), and was paid at a higher rate. See No. 
221. One drachma = about 10d. or a franc. Artists whose name 
is followed by that of their deme are Attic citizens, those described 
as ‘resident at...’ are aliens. Attempts to reconstruct the scene, 
and to identify some of the figures with existing fragments (Brunn- 
Bruckmann 31-33) have been made by Bergk, Zettschrift fir 
Alterthumswissenschaft, 1845, p. 987 ff., and Stephani, A. d. 7. 1843, 
p. 286 ff. On the fragments see /. W. 812-820. 


[3a ]paxpovovta] Since dvaxpovew=to ‘ pull up’ a horse with the 
bridle (Xen. de Eg. 11. 33) mapaxpovey may mean to ‘turn’ the 
animal. 


§2. THE ARGIVE SCHOOL. 


i, POLYKLEITOS, 


Date.—(1) The inscription from the base of the portrait of 
Kyniskos (v. infr.) (L6wy 50) may be dated circ. 440 B. C., and the 
Amazon (No. 117), if really contemporary with that of Pheicias, 
would belong to the same time. The inscriptions from the portraits 
of Pythokles (Léwy 91) and Xenokles (Léwy 90), whose alphabet 
shows increasing Ionic influence, are generally attributed to the 
younger P., but Furtw. thinks that they may date from the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (MJezsterwerke, p. 415). (2) Plat. Protag. 311C 
makes Polykleitos a contemporary of Pheidias, and in the same 
dialogue, 328 C, represents his sons as contemporary with those of 
Perikles. (3) The Hera at Argos (No. 161) is posterior to 423 B.C., 
when the temple was built; hence Pliny’s date, Ol. 902=420 B.C. 
(4) The memorials of the Spartan victory at Aigospotamoi (405 
B.C.) were for the most part executed by the pupils of Polykleitos ; 
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but the tripod at Amyklai (No. 160) was his own work, unless we 


assign it to the younger P. 


(The works assigned with probability 


to the latter artist are placed last, Nos. 165, 166.) 


160. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
55 Polyclitus Sicyonius 
Ageladae discipulus dia- 
dumenum fecit molliter 
juuenem centum talentis 
nobilitatum ; idem et dory- 
phorum uiriliter puerum 
fecit, quem Kavéva artifices 
uocant lineamenta artis ex 
eo petentes ueluti a lege 
quadam, solusque hominum 
artem ipsam fecisse artis 
opere iudicatur. Fecit et 
destringentem se et nudum 
telo incessentem, duosque 
pueros item nudos talis 
ludentes quiuocantur doTpa- 
yoriortes et sunt in Titi lm- 
peratoris atrio—hoc opere 
nullum absolutius plerique 
iudicant—item Mercurium 
qui fuit Lysimacheae, Her- 
culem qui Romae, ayyrijpa 
arma sumentem, Artemona 
qui zepipopytés appellatus 
est. Hic consummasse 
hanc scientiam iudicatur et 
toreuticen sic erudisse ut 
Phidias aperuisse. Pro- 
prium eius est uno crure ut 


Polykleitos of Sikyon was 
a pupil of Ageladas; his 
works were :—a youth with 
boyish forms binding his 
hair, famous for its price, 
100 talents ; also a boy of 
manly form bearing a lance, 
called ‘the Canon’ by 
artists, who draw from it 
the rudiments of art as 
from a code (so that Poly- 
kleitos is held to be the 
only man who has embodied 
art itself in a work of art) ; 
also a man scraping himself 
and a nude figure hurling 
a javelin, and two boys, 
also nude, playing with 
knucklebones, which are 
called ‘the Dice-players’ 
and stand in the hall of 
the Imperator Titus, con- 
sidered by many to be 
the most faultless work of 
sculpture—also a Hermes 
which was at Lysimacheia, 
a Herakles at Rome, a 
captain putting on his 
armour, and a portrait of 
Artemon called ‘the Man 
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insisterent signa excogi- 
tasse, quadrata tamen esse 
ea tradit Uarro et paene ad 
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in the Litter.’ He is held 
to have brought the bronze- 
caster’s art to perfection 


and to have expounded 
sculpture, as Pheidias re- 
vealed it. Peculiar to him 
is the device by which his 
statues step forward with 
one leg. Varro, however, 
states that theyare squarely 
built and seem almost to be 
made on a uniform pattern. 


exemplum. 


Sicyonius] P. describes himself as ’Apyeios on the base of the 
portrait of Pythokles, and this is corroborated by Plato and Pau- 
sanias. Naukydes (v. infr.) was also an Argive. Daidalos, 
Kanachos, and Alypos (v. infr.) show that the school afterwards 
transferred itself to Sikyon, which was the home of Lysippos. 
Possibly therefore Pliny’s version is a kind of anachronism (Furtw. 
Meisterwerke, p. 416 f.), unless P. was a Sikyonian by birth who 
gained the citizenship of Argos. 

Ageladae discipulus} Chronologically impossible, v. supr. 
P. 33- 

diadumenum] A copy found at Vaison is in the British Museum 
(Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, p. 266). See F. W. 508. 

molliter iuuenem ... uiriliter puerum] The antithesis may 
be Pliny’s own, or borrowed from an epigram. 

doryphorum ... quem xavéva uocant] MSS. insert et before 
quem, but it has been omitted in accordance with No. 163 note. 
The best copy (from Pompeii) is at Naples (7. W. 503). 

destringentem se] A translation of drogvéuevov—an athlete 
scraping himself with the strigil after anointing. 

telo incessentem] The MSS. read ‘talo,’ but this can only be 
retained if with Benndorf we regard the phrase as a mistranslation 
of dorpaydh@ émxeipevos, supposing that Pliny rendered émxeipevos 
‘ standing upon’ by ‘incessens,’‘ pursuing.’ A large basis in the form 
of a knucklebone was found at Olympia, and Benndorf believes 
that it supported a statue of Katpds (‘Opportunity’) here referred 
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to. But it is better to accept Benndorf’s alternative suggestion 
‘telo’; on the meaning see Wélfflin, Archiv fiir lateinische Lexi- 
kographie, 1894, p. 105 ff., who quotes Ov. Mer. xiv. 402 saeuisque 
parant incessere telis and Plin. V. H. xxxvii. 111 fundis e longinquo 
incessunt. 

Titi Imperatoris] Titus received the title Imperator in 
72 A.D. 

&ynrijpa] A Dorian title (cp. revrnxorrnp, dppoornp at Sparta). 
The word is not to be regarded as an attribute of Herakles (Urlichs, 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 1894, Sp. 1299). 

Artemona] An engineer employed by Perikles at the siege of 
Samos (440 B.C.). Being lame he was carried about (zepupopnrds) 
in a litter. 

hane scientiam] The art of bronze-casting. 

uno crure| The typical attitude of Polykleitan statues is that 
in which the figure is coming to rest on one leg (uno crure, not unt 
cruré ‘resting its weight on one leg’). 

quadrata] As compared with the more slender figures of Lysip- 
pos. V. Introduction, § 2. 

ad exemplum|] ‘unum’ is inserted in the inferior MSS. But the 
same sense may be obtained by laying stress on ‘exemplum,’ 


almost = a lay figure (Gk. xara 16 mapadevypa). 


161. Paus. ii. 17. 4 (At 
Argos) 7d 8& dyadpa rijs 
“Hpas ent Opdvov Kd@nrar 
peyeder péya, xpvood perv Kat 
eAépavtos, TloAvkAelrov 5é 
épyov' émeott 5€ of orépavos 
Xdpiras éywv xal“Qpas émeip- 
yaopévas, kal TGv xeupGv TH 
pev exer Kapmov fovds, tn de 
oKHTTpov. . + . KOKKvya be 
ext To oKnntTpp Kabijcbal 
aot, A€yovtes tov Ala, Gre 
ipa map0evov tis “Hpas, és 
todrov Tov dpyda ddAayi- 


(At Argos) the image 
of Hera is colossal in size, 
seated upon a throne: it is 
made of gold and ivory, 
and is the work of Poly- 
kleitos; on her head is a 
crown adorned with Graces 
and Seasons ; in one hand 
she holds the fruit of the 
pomegranate, in the other 
a sceptre. They say that 
a cuckoo is perched on the 
sceptre, and tell the story 
that Zeus, when he loved 
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the maiden Hera, took the 
form of that bird, and was 
pursued and taken by her 
as a plaything. 


vat, Thy 5€ Gre malyviov Onp- 
aoa. 


The base was laid bare by the American excavators in 1892. 

The statue is represented on coins of Argos (Overbeck, Awmst- 
myth. iii, Miinztafel iii. 1,2). A passage of Tertullian (de Cor. Mii. 7), 
of doubtful authority, seems to imply that Hera wore a garland of 
vine-leaves, and that a tiger’s skin was spread over her footstool, 


in allusion to Dionysos and Herakles. 


162. Paus. iii. 18. 7 év 
pera . Tpimodes XaAKot 
. 8... . "Aploravdpos dé 


Téptos Kal Wotan *Ap- 
yeios, 6 pev yvvaixa émoin- 
oev €xovoay Avpav, Uardptnv 
5nOev, TodAdKAEvtos be ’Adpo- 
dirnv mapa ’Apuxdalw Kadov- 
peévnv. 
peyeOer te bmep Tovs GAdAovs 
clot Kal dad rijs vikns ths év 
Aiyds totapois averéOnoar. 


otro. 5€ of tplmodes 


At Amyklai there are 
bronze tripods. (Tosupport 
these) Aristandros of Paros 
made a figure of a woman 
holding a lyre, which is 
called ‘Sparta,’ and Poly- 
kleitos of Argos an Aphro- 
dite called ‘the Aphrodite 
of Amyklai.’ These tripods 
are larger than the others 
and were dedicated from 
the spoils of the victory at 
Aigospotamoi. 


tpiodes] The earlier and smaller tripods were used by Gitiadas 


(No. 37) and Kallon of Aegina (No. 53). 


Aristandros may have 


been the father of Skopas (infr. Part Il. § 1. 2 (a)). 


rijs vinns Tis év A. m.] 405 B.C. 


168. Galen,de plac. Hipp. 
et Plat. 5 rd 5& KadAos ovk 
év TH TOY oTotxelwy, GAN’ ev 
Th TOv poplwy cvppetpia ovv- 
iorac bat vouicer (Xpvormos), 


Chrysippos holds beauty 
to consist in the proportions 
not of the elements but of 
the parts, that is to say, of 
finger to finger and of all 
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daxtvAov mpds SaxTvdAov dnAo- 
vot. Kal ovpmdytoy avtdv 
mpos TE weTaKapTLoy Kal Kap- 
mv, Kal TOUTwWY Tpds THUY, 
kal mhxews pds Bpaxlova Kal 
\ ; / 
mdvtwv mpos Tavta Kabdrep 
évy t@ ITloAvkAelrov Kavove 
, ‘ / 
yéypanta. macas yap éxdidd- 
fas jpas ev éxelvm TO ovy- 
ypappart Tas cvpperplas Tod 
odpartos 6 TodvKAeitos, Epyo 
tov Adyov e£eBeBalwce, Snpt- 
, \ Ss 
ovpynoas avdpidyta Kata Ta 
Tod Adyou mpootdypyara, Kal 
Kadéoas 87) kal avrov Tov dv- 
dpidvra, kabarep kal Td ovy- 
ypaypa Kavova. 
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the fingers to the palm and 
wrist, and of these to the 
forearm, and of the fore- 
arm to the upper arm. and 
of all the parts to each 
other, as they are set forth 
in the Canon of Polykleitos. 
For Polykleitos, when he 
had taught us all the pro- 
portions of the human 
figure by means of that 
treatise, confirmed his the- 
ory by a practical illus- 
tration and made a statue 
according to the dictates 
of the theory, and called 
the statue, like the treatise, 
his ‘ Canon.’ 


The identity of this ‘Canon’ with the doryphoros is shown by the 
anecdote told of Lysippos, who used to say that the doryphoros of 
Polykleitos was his master (Cic. Brut. 86. 296) and by Quint. (v. 12. 
21) who states that sculptors took it as their model. An expression 
is quoted from the theoretical treatise by Philon mepi Bedoraixav 
iv. 2 rd yap e mapa puxpdy dca wodde@v dpiOpav edn yiyverOa— 
‘ Beauty, he said, was produced from a small unit through a long 
chain of ‘numbers.’ The system given by Vitruv. iii. 1 does not 
agree with the statues of Polykleitos. Kalkmann (53. Winckelmanns- 
programm) connects it with the canon of Euphranor (No. 230) on 
very slight grounds. 


164. Plut. Quaest. Conu. 
ii. 3. 2 [loAvKAertros 6 tAdoTns 
eime yadenotaroy elvat Td 
épyov, Grav év dvvxe 6 mnAds 
yivnra. 


Polykleitos the sculptor 
said that the work was most 
difficult, when the clay came 
under the nail. 
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Stav év Svuxt k.7.A.] If these words are to be taken literally they 
may be interpreted, (1) of the nail of the artist, with which he works 
over the surface of the finished model; (2) of the nail of the model 
itself, which is the last detail to be finished. But this would require 
ev rois évvét. It is possible that the phrase (which was a proverbial 
one, cp. the use of ¢£ovvyifew Ar, #7. 230 Bgk. and Dion. Hal. de 
ut Demosth. 13 6 trod Anuoobévous Aéyos ... Tov Avotaxdy xapaKtipa 
expéuaxrat eis Gyvxa) is used without any literal implication. 


Other works by Polykleitos :— 

The AMAZON (v. No. 117). 

HERAKLES and the Hydra (Cic. de O”. ii. 16. 70). 

The KANEPHOROI (Cic. Verr. iii. 4. 5). 

Portraits of Olympic victors :— 

KYNISKOS of Mantineia, victor in the boys’ boxing-match (Paus. 
vi. 4. 11); the inscription Léwy 50. 


Works ascribed to the younger Polykleitos (v. infr. p. 192) :— 


(At Argos) there is a 
seated image of Zeus the 
Merciful in white marble, 
the work of Polykleitos. 


165. Paus. ii. 20. 1 (At 
Argos) dyakua éore xaby- 
pevov Ads Merixlov, AlOov 
Aevxod, TloAvkAeirov 5é Epyor. 


Stated by Paus. to have been set up in expiation of a massacre 
in 418 B.C., in which case it would be a work of the elder P. But 
the material (marble) is not that employed by him, and the mas- 
sacre may have been the ‘ oxvradiopds’ in 370 B.C. (Diod. xv. 58). 


166. Paus. ii. 24. 5 @xodd- 
pytat d& emt Kopupy Tod dpovs 
’Apréutdos ’Opbias tepdv, kal 
dydApata ’AndAAwvos kal 
Antots wal ’Apréuidos rerol- 
nrat Aevxod AiPov. TloAv- 
kAelrov d€ pacw elvar épya. 


On the summit of the 
mountain stands a temple 
of Artemis Orthia, in which 
are images of Apollo, Leto 
and Artemis of white 
marble. These are said to 
be the work of Polykleitos, 


rod dpovs] Mount Lykone in Arkadia. Ascribed to the younger 


P. on the ground of the material. 
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Portraits of Olympic victors :— 

ARISTION of Epidauros, victor in the boys’ boxing-match (Paus. 
vi. 13. 6). Inscription Léwy 92. 

THERSILOCHOS of Korkyra, victor in the boxing-match (Paus. 
vi. 13. 6). Coupled by Paus. with the last. 

ANTIPATROS of Miletos, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match in 
the time of Dionysios I (probably 388 B.C.) (Paus. vi. 2. 6). 

(PYTHOKLEs of Elis, victor in the five contests (Paus. vi. 7. 10). 
Inscription Léwy 91.) 

(XENOKLES of Mainalos, victor in the boys’ wrestling-match 
(Paus. vi. 9. 2). Inscription Léwy go.) 

The case of the two last-named is doubtful. V. supr. ad init., 
and Furtwangler, /oc. ctt. 


2. THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL OF POLYKLEITOS. 


(a) THE FAMILY OF PATROKLES. 


Patrokles 
| 





; 
Naukydes Daidalos Polykleitos II 


~~ 


Alypos. 


Naukydes and Daidalos describe themselves as sons of Patrokles 
in their inscriptions (Léwy 86, 88). A Polykleitos, brother of Nau- 
kydes, is mentioned by Pausanias (No. 173), who (though Robert 
believes him to be the elder P.), must be in reality the younger 
artist of the name; on whom see Part iv. § 2.1(b). The relationship 
of the elder Polykleitos to the other members of the family must 
remain uncertain. He may have been the brother of Patrokles. 

Date.—Patrokles was employed (v. No. 172) on the Spartan 
memorial of Aigospotamoi (405 B.C.). Pliny dates him 400 B.C. 
Naukydes seems to have worked with the elder Polykleitos at Argos 
(No. 170), and his inscriptions (Léwy 86, 87, see especially note on 
the latter inscription) show that he was at work in the early years 
of the fourth century. His younger brothers belong to the next 
period. His pupil Alypos, however, was employed on the memo- 
rial of Aigospotamoi (No. 172). 

K 2 
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167. Plin. WV. AH. xxxiv. 
g1 Athletas autem et arma- 
tos et uenatores sacrifican- 
tesque (fecit) ... Patrocles. 
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Patrokles made statues 
of athletes, warriors, hunters, 
and sacrificers. 


P.’s place is with the artists of the second grade, who are classi- 
fied according to their subjects (Introduction, § 1). 


168. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
80 Naucydes Mercurio et 
discobolo et immolante 
ariem censetur. 


The fame of Naukydes 
rests on his Hermes, his 
quoit-thrower, and his 
figure sacrificing a ram. 


The last named is usually identified with a figure standing in the 
precinct of Athena Ergane on the Akropolis of Athens, described 


by Paus. in the following No. 


169. Paus. i. 24. 2 keirat 
b€ Kat Dpifos 6 ’APayavros 
eLevnveypévos és Kédxovs 7d 
Tod Kpiod. Otcas dé avrov 
Sr b7 Oe, Gs be elxdoa TO 
Aadvotio xadovpéve, Tapa 
’Opxopevtors, rods ynpods kara 
vopov exteywv Tov “EAAjver, 
és avTovs Katouevous dpa. 


There stands also Phrixos, 
the son of Athamas, who 
was borne to Kolchis by 
the ram. He has sacrificed 
the animal to some god, 
probably to him who is 
called Laphystios at Orcho- 
menos, and having cut out 
the thigh-pieces after the 
Greek fashion, is watching 
them as they are consumed 
by the flames. 


Zeus Laphystios was worshipped on Mount Laphystion in Boeotia 
and at Halos in Achaia Phthiotis, where human sacrifices, of which 
that of Phrixos and Helle (for whom the ram with the golden fleece 
was substituted) was the prototype, were offered in historical times 
(Hdt. vii. 197). 
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170. Paus. ii. 17. 5 Aéyerau 
d€ mapeotynKévat TH Hpa réxvy 
Navxvdovs dyadpa"HBns, éré- 
avtos Kat TtodTo kal xpucod. 
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It is said that beside the 
Hera there stands an image 
of Hebe, the work of Nau- 
kydes. This is also of ivory 
and gold. 


The Hera is that of Polykleitos at Argos (No. 161). Both figures 
are represented on bronze coins of Argos (Overbeck, Kumstmyth. 


iii, Miinztafel iii. 1). 


171. Paus. ii. 22. 7 (At 
Argos) rod 82 iepod rijs Eider- 
Ovias mépay eotly ‘Exdrns 
vads, Xkérma b€ 7d dyadya 
épyov. Todro pev AlOov, ra & 
amavtiKpy xadka, ‘Exdrns Kat 
Tatra aydApyara, TO wev TloAv- 
kAetTos émroince, TO 5€ ddeAGds 
TloAvkAeirov Navxvdns* Mé- 
Owvos*, 


(At Argos) beyond the 
temple of Eileithuia is a 
temple of Hekate, and the 
image is the work of Skopas. 
This is of marble, and the 
bronze figures which stand 
opposite to it also represent 
Hekate. One was made by 
Polykleitos, the other by 
Naukydes, the brother of 
Polykleitos*, and son of 
Mothon*. 


Méwvos] The text is corrupt, since the inscription quoted above 


shows that Naukydes was the son of Patrokles. 


Klein suggests 


paOnrns ; but this would involve a lacuna for the teacher’s name. 


Other works :— 


A portrait of the poetess Erinna (Tatian, ¢c. Graec. 52). 


Athlete statues :— 


BAUKISs of Troizen, victorious in wrestling (Paus. vi. 8. 4). 
CHEIMON, victorious in wrestling (Paus. vi. 9. 3). 
EUKLES of Rhodes, grandson of Diagoras, victorious in wrestling 


(Paus. vi. 6. 2). 


Inscription Léwy 86. 


Portraits by Alypos, pupil of Naukydes :— 
SyMMACHOS of Elis, victorious in boxing (Paus. vi. I. 3). 
NEOLAIDAS of Pheneos in Arkadia, victorious in the boys’ 


boxing-match (id. 2d.). 
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ARCHIDAMOS of Elis, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match 


(Paus. vi. I. 3). 


EUTHYMENES of Mainalos in Arkadia, victorious in the boys’ 


wrestling-match (Paus. vi. 8. 5). 


(b) THE SCHOOL OF POLYKLEITOS. 





Polykleitos 
| | 
Se > fe ce - Ss a) ‘ PS 
oF nS oP ash, se oN 
™Z o = Ae am ey 
a =— ane 2 
BS lg a Re ee 
oe a os S$ } o @ 
60 sa. 2 er BO 
an oma) | a 
° “a 
x fe} 
n * 
8. Antiphanes 
of Argos 
g. Kleon 
of Sikyon. 


The first five names are from Pliny’s list in the chronological 
table; Alexis, a pupil of the younger Polykleitos, and Dinon (want- 
ing in best MS.) have been omitted. The rest are from Pausanias. 

Date.—Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8 were engaged on the memorial of 
Aigospotamoi (405 B.C.), No. 8 also on a memorial of an Argive 
success against Sparta in 414 B.C. (No. 173). 


172. Paus. x. 9. 7 Aaxe- 
daiovlwy be... dvabjpard 
éorw an’ ’AOnvalwy Ardo- 
kovpot kal Zeds xal AmdAAwv 
te kal "Apreuis, ext 58 adrois 
Tloce:dGv te cai Avoavdpos 6 
*"Apioroxplrov orepavovpevos 
tnd tod Tloveddvos, “ABas 
Te, Os TO Avodvdpy tdre éuay- 
Tevero, kal "Epuwy 6 tiv vady 


The offerings of the Spar- 
tans from the spoils of the 
Athenians consist of figures 
of the Dioskouroi, Zeus, 
Apollo and Artemis, beside 
Poseidon and Lysander, the 
son of Aristokritos,on whose 
head Poseidon is placing 
a garland, and Abas who 
acted as diviner to Lysander 
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thy Avodvdpov Ti otpatnytsa 
xuBepvav. 8. todrov pev dy 
tov “Eppwva Oedxoopos Tou)- 
cew éueddAev 6 Meyapeds Gre 
b76 TGv Meyapéwr eyypadérta 
és tiv moAirelay’ of de Aido- 
koupot Avtipdvovs eioly ’Ap- 
yelov, kal 6 pavtis téxvn 
Ilfcwvos éx Kadavpelas tijs 
TporGnvias. *AOnvddmpos se 
kal Aapéas, 6 pev tiv” Aprepty 
te kal Ilocedéva eipydoaro, 
éru 5€ Tov Avoavdpor, ’ AOnvd- 
dwpos b€ rév AzéAAwva érol- 
noe xat tov Aia* ovro. be 
*"Apxddes elow éx KAelropos. 
Q. avdxewrat 5& kal dmicbev 
TOY KaTeeypévwn Soo. cvy- 
Kateipydcavto T® Avodvipo 
Ta év Alyds rorapois 7) attaév 
SraptiatGv 7} awd TOV ovp- 
paxnodvtwy «iol 2 olde, 
"Apaxos pev xal “Epidv@ns, 6 
pev avtov éx Aaxedalyovos, 6 
8& "EpidvOns Bowstios * * * 
tmtp tod Miyvartos, évredber 
bev’ Aotuxpdrns, Xiot dé Kygu- 
coxAjs kal “Epudpartés re kat 
“Ixéovos, Tiwapxos dé kai Ara- 
ydpas “Pdd.ot, Kvidtos 8 Ocd- 
dapos,éx de Edéoov Kippeépros, 
kat MiArjovos Alavridns. 0. 
tovrous pev 82) éxoince Tio- 
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on the occasion of the vic- 
tory,and Hermon who was 
the helmsman of Lysander’s 
flag-ship. This Hermon 
was destined to be por- 
trayed by Theokosmos of 
Megara, because he had 
been enrolled as a citizen 
of Megara, the Dioskouroi 
are by Antiphanes of Argos, 
and the diviner is the work 
of Pison of Kalaureia, a 
possession of Troizen. Da- 
meas made the Artemis 
and the Poseidon, besides 
the portrait of Lysander, 
while Athenodoros made 
the Apollo and the Zeus: 
both Athenodoros and Da- 
meas were Arkadians from 
Kleitor. Behind the figures 
already enumerated are 
other offerings, the por- 
traits of all who assisted 
Lysander at the victory 
of Aigospotamoi, whether 
Spartans or allies. These 
are the following :—Arakos, 
a Spartan, and Erianthes, 
a Boeotian * * * beyond 
Mimas, next is Astykrates 
and Kephisokles, Hermo- 
phantos and Hikesios of 
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avdpos,Tovs b& epeEns “AAvTOS 
Yixvdvios, OedToutrov Mbvd.ov 
kal KAcoundnv Sduov Kat && 
EvBolas ’Apioroxdéa te Kapt- 
atiov kat Adrdvopov ’Eperpréa 
kal ’Apioréghavrov Kopivéov 
kal "AmoAAddwpov Tporgnrioy 
kal €€’ Emtdavpov Aiwva ris év 
T ApyodAld:. exdpuevor 5 Tov- 
tov 'Agidvixds eotw ’Axatos 
éx [leAAnvns, éx 8 ‘Eppovns 
Oé€kpys, kal Paoxeds te Ilvp- 
plas kal Képwv Meyapeds cat 
"Ayaowévyns Suxvavios, ex be 
"AuBpaxlas Kai KopivOov te 
kal Aevxddos Tndvkpdrns Kal 
IIvAddoros KoptvO.0s Kal ’Ap- 
Bpaxidrns Evarridas’ tedev- 
ratow dé ’Excxupléas cal ’Ered- 
vixos of Aaxedaudvior. Llarpo- 
khéovs 5& kal Kavdxov daciv 


épya. 
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Chios, Timarchos and Dia- 
goras of Rhodes, Theoda- 
mos of Knidos, Kimmerios 
of Ephesos and Aiantides 
of Miletos. These figures 
were made by Tisandros, 
and those which follow by 
Alypos of Sikyon. These 
are Theopompos of Myndos 
and Kleomedes of Samos 
and two Euboeans—Aris- 
tokles of Karystos and 
Autonomos of Eretria, and - 
Aristophantos of Corinth 
and Apollodoros of Troizen 
and Dion of Epidauros in 
Argolis. Next to these 
come Axionikosan Achaean 
of Pellene and Theseus of 
Hermione and Pyrrhias the 
Phokian and Komon the 
Megarian and Agasimenes 
the Sikyonian, while Am- 
bracia, Corinth and Leukas 
are represented by Tely- 
krates and Pythodotos the 
Corinthian and Euantidas 
of Ambrakia. Last of all 
come the Spartans, Epi- 
kyridas and  Eteonikos: 
these are said to be the 
work of Patrokles and Ka- 
nachos. 
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Ocdkoopos] vy. No. 178. 
tmép tod Mipavros] The lacuna which precedes these words may 
perhaps have contained { (6 dciva) &€ "Epvépay rav). Erythrai 
‘beyond Cape Mimas’ (i.e. in Ionia) is to be distinguished from the 
town of the same name in Boeotia. 


173. Paus. x. 9. 12 Tov 
dt dep Tis KaAovpevns Oupéas 
Aaxkedaipoviwy ayGva Kal’ Ap- 
yelwv, S(BvadAdAa pev Kal rodrov 
mpocOeomirer, @S TYUPBHoOoLTO 

*Ap- 
yeiou 6 akiodvTes eoynkevar 


e€ tcov tais médcou. 


Tr€ov vy TH Epyo xXadxodv 
txnov, Tov dovpetoy dnOer, ané- 
oteday és AeAdovs* 1d b& 
épyov ’Avtipdvous éotly ’Ap- 
yetov. 


The battle was fought in 414 B.C. (Thuc. vi. 95). 


The Sibyl also foretold 
that in the battle fought 
between the Spartans and 
Argives for the possession of 
the district called Thyrea, 
neither side should gain the 
victory. The Argives how- 
ever claimed the advantage 
in the fight and sent to 
Delphi a bronze horse re- 
presenting the Wooden 
Horse of Troy: this was 
the work of Antiphanes of 
Argos. 


This favours 


the earlier date for No. 238, on which Antiphanes was engaged 


(q. v.). 


Other works by pupils of Polykleitos :— 
ARISTIDES, chariot-groups (Plin. 1. 7. xxxiv. 72). 
KANACHOS, portrait of Bykelos of Sikyon, victorious in boxing 


at Olympia (Paus. vi. 13. 7). 


(c) THE SCULPTURES OF THE HERAION AT ARGOS. 


174. Paus. ii. 17. 3 apxi- 
Téxtova pev d7 yevérOar Tod 
vaod A€yovow Evaddepor ’Ap- 
yeiov ... dda d& bréep Tods 


Eupolemos of Argos is 
said to have been the archi- 
tect ... The subjects which 
fill the spaces above the 
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columns are taken partly 
from the legends of the 
birth of Zeus and the battle 
of the Gods and Giants, 
partly from the story of 
the Trojan war and the fall 
of Ilion. 


‘4 / 3 , ‘ 
klovads éotw elpyacpéva, Ta 
‘ ‘ 4 / \ 
pev és thv Atos yéveow kal 
Océv xal Tiydvrev pdynv 
és Tov Tpds 
Tpolay méAeuov cal *IAlov rh 


éxet, Ta oe 


dAwow. 


The temple was restored after its destruction by fire in 423 B.C. 
The site has been recently excavated by the American School at 
Athens, and fragments of the metopes discovered. See Waldstein, 
Excavations at the Heraion of Argos, 1892, who however (p. 18) 
appears to take Paus.’ words to be a description of the pediment-’ 
sculptures. This would be ra éy rois derois in the language of Paus., 


while +a iép rods xiovas unmistakably refers to metopes. 


. 


§ 3. 


OTHER ARTISTS. 


L “PAIONIOS OF MENDE. 


Date.—Dependent on that assigned to the Nike at Olympia 
(Nos. 175, 176), on which see commentary. 


175. Paus. v. 26. 1 Meo- 
onviay b& trav Awptéwy of 
Navraxrév mote mapa ’Ady- 
valwy AaBdvres Gyadya ev 
‘Odvprria Nikns ént r@ klov 
avédecav. rtodro éoti epyov 
pev Mevidatlov Matwviov rerol- 
nrat d€ amd dvdpGv Ttodeutov 
bre ’Axapvaot kat Oividdats, 
euol doxeiv,éorAgunoav. Meo- 
onvio b& abrol A€yover, Td 


The Dorian Messenians 
who formerly received Nau- 
paktos from the Athenians 
dedicated at Olympia a 
statue of Victory on a pillar. 
This was the work of Pai- 
onios of Mende, and was 
set upfrom spoils taken from 
the enemy when the Mes- 
senians were at war with 
the Akarnanians and the 


' OTHER 


avddnud opiow and tod épyov 
“a ee 4 , 
Tod éy tH Saxrypia vjow 
peta ’AOnvaiwy, cal ovK ém- 
ypawat Td Gvoua TOY TOdE- 
ploy opas to amd Aaxedat- 
poviwr defuati, érel Olvaday 
\ > / 5 / 
ye «kat Axapyayvwr ovdéva 


éxew poor. 
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people of Oiniadai. Such 
at least is my view: but 
the Messenians themselves 
assert that the statue is 
a memorial of the engage- 
menton the island of Sphak- 
teria in which. they fought 
beside the Athenians, and 
that they did not inscribe 
the name of the enemy on 
the monument for fear of 
the Spartans, while they 
had no fear of the Akar- 
nanians or the people of 
Oiniadai. 


more] Probably in 460 B.C. V. note on No. 42. 

poi Soxeiv] Paus.’ view is improbable, because the Messenians 
were forced to beat a retreat by night from Oiniadai, which they 
left empty-handed (Paus. iv. 25.9, 10). The expedition took place 


in 452 B.C. 


7G Gnd AakeSapoviwv Seipatt] This would be operative so long as 
Elis remained the ally of Sparta. The engagement at Sphakteria 
took place in 424 B.C., the rupture between Elis and Sparta in 420 
B.C. The date of the Victory therefore probably lies between these 


years. 


176. Liwy, J. G. B. 49 
Meoodrio. cal Navadxtior 
avédev Aut | ’Odvprig dexaray 
dnd tév moAeutov | Laérios 
éroinoe Mevdaios | xal raxpw- 
THpia ToL@y emt Tov vady évixa. 


The. Messenians and 
Naupaktians dedicated to 
Olympian Zeus as a tithe of 
the spoil of their enemies. 
Paionios of Mende made 
the statue and was a suc- 
cessful competitor in the 
construction of the gable- 
figures for the temple. 
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From the original of No. 175, preserved in the Museum at Olym- 


pia. 
is supported by the style. 


See /. W. 496, 497. The later of the dates given on No. 175 


taxpwripia] Figures of Victory in gilded bronze, which stood on 


the extremities of the gable (Paus. v. 10. 4). 


It is impossible to give 


to this word the sense of ‘ pediment-sculptures,’ i.e. évaéria (C. 7. A. 
Pp P 


iv. 297, Kavvadias, Foudlles d’Epidaure, 241, 98, &c.). 


next No. 


177. Paus. v. 10. 6 ra dé 
év Tois derots, oti Eumpoo bev 


IléAomos 7) 7pds Oivépaov tov _ 


inmov GyirdAa étt peddovea, 
kal Td Epyov Tod dpdéuouv Tapa 
dyporépwr ey mapackevi. Aros 
d& dydApatos Kata pécov Te- 
Toinpevov pddicra Toy deTdov 
éorw Olvopaos ev defia Tod 
Ads émixeluevos Kpdvos TH 
Kepad7, mapa S€ adrov yuri) 
Srepdérn, Ovyatépwv kal atrn 
tov "AtAavros. Mupriros 4é¢, 
ds qAavve TH Olvoudw 16 
dppa, kaOntar mpd Tév inter" 
ot € elow apiOudry of tamor 
téccapes. peta dé adrdv elo 
dvdpes do. dvduata pév odi- 
ow ovx €or, Oepamevew de 
dpa tovs immovs kal rovro.s 
mpocetéraxto Uno Tod Olvo- 
pdov. 7. mpods adT@ dé Kara- 
KetTat TH TEpatt KAddeos* exer 
be kal és ra GAAa map’ ’HAelov 
Tipas ToTauev pdAdtora perd 
ye AAdedy. Ta b% és dpic- 


See 


The sculptures of the 
front pediment represent the 
moment before the chariot- 
race of Pelops with Oino- 
maos, and the preparations 
for the contest on both 
sides. Just in the centre of 
the pediment is an image 
of Zeus, and on the right of 
Zeus is Oinomaos with a 
helmet on his head, and 
beside him stands his wife 
Sterope, who was also one 
of the daughters of Atlas. 
And Myrtilos who drove 
the chariot of Oinomaos is 
seated in front of the team ; 
this consists of four horses. 
After him come two men; 
they have no names, but 
were doubtless also told 
off by Oinomaos to tend 
the horses. Close to the 
end of the pediment reclines 
Kladeos, who in various 
ways enjoys higher honours 


OTHER 


Tepa and tod Ads 6 IléAoy 
kal ‘Imroddpeta Kai 6 te Hvlo- 
xds é€ort tod TleAomos xal 
imrot, dv0 Te dvdpes, inmoxdpor 
8% kal ofro. ro TléXom. Kat 
avéis 6 derds xdrewow és 
otevov, Kal kata Todro ’A)- 
gevds ex adtod remrolnra. To 
d€ dvdpl ds Hrioye? ro TéAome 
Ady pev To Tporlnviwy early 
dvopa Xaipos, 6 de eEnynths 
épackev 6 év’Odvurrla KidAav 
elvat. 8. Td pev 52 Eurpocbev 
év Tots deTots éorl Lawriov, 
yévos éx Mévins rijs Opaxias. 
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in Elis than any river except 
Alpheios. On the left of 
Zeus are Pelops and Hippo- 
dameia and the charioteer 
of Pelops and his team, 
and two men, doubtless 
also grooms employed by 
Pelops. Here again the 
lines of the pediment con- 
verge, and at this point 
Alpheios is represented. 
The charioteer of Pelops is 
called Sphairos in the Troi- 
zenian account, but the 
guide at Olympia asserted 
that his name was Killas. 
The sculptures of the front 
pediment are the work of 
Paionios, a native of Mende 
in Thrace. 


On the east pediment of Olympia, v. Ov. I*. 309 ff., Co//. I. 


436 fi. 


4 


ayaAparos] Paus. seems to think that the figure of Zeus in the 


centre represents a statue. 


This may have been due to the fact 


that Zeus takes no part in the action, and has no attention directed 


to him by the other figures. 


év def1G rod Atos] The two last words are absent from many 
MSS. Paus. refers in all such cases to the sfectator’s right or 


left. 


dvSpes 800] A mistake of Pausanias. 


an old man and a maiden. 


The figures are those of 


KAddeos] Furtwangler and others reject this explanation (as weil 


as Alpheios) on the ground that personifications of rivers are a pro- 
duct of the Hellenistic age, and regard the figures as those of 
spectators, but Treu justly points out that the river-gods Selinus 
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and Hypsas appear in human form on contemporary coins of 
Selinus (Head, Historia Numorum, Fig. 91, Gardner, Zypes of 
Greek Coins, P|. ii. 16). 

TIawviov] If the attribution of the west pediment to Alkamenes 
(No. 134) is improbable, that of the east pediment to Paionios is 
impossible, owing to the difference of style between the pediment- 
sculptures and the Victory. The account given to Pausanias by 
his guides may have arisen from a misinterpretation of the inscription 
of the Victory (No. 175), dxpwryjpia being translated ‘ pediment- 
sculptures.’ An unsuccessful competitor was invented in the 
person of Alkamenes. 


2. THEOKOSMOS OF MEGARA. 


Date.—His statue of Zeus at Megara (No. 178) was incomplete 
on the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war (432 B.C.). He was 
employed in the construction of the Spartan memorial of Aigos- 
potamoi (405 B.C.) (No. 172). His son Kallikles made a portrait 
of Diagoras of Rhodes, the famous reprodovixns, and his grandson 
Apellas (Paus. vi. 1. 6, cp. Plin. WV. AH. xxxiv. 56), a portrait of 
Kyniska, daughter of Archidamos, king of Sparta (inscription 
Léwy 99, dated circ. 370 B.C.). 


178. Paus. i. 40. 4 (At (At Megara) at the 


Megara) és rd trod Atds ré- 
pevos écedOodot Kadovpevov 
"Odvupmiciov vads éott Deas 
G£ios* rd de dyadya ovk eFeip- 
yacOn tod Ads, émAaBovros 
tod IleAorovynclwy mod€guov 
mpos "A@nvatovs, ev @ Kal 
kal 
otpate pbetpovtes Meyapedow 
"AOnvator tiv x@pav éxdxkwoay 

.. TO 0 aydApatt tod Aws 
mpdcwnov €hépavtos Kal xpv- 
rod, Ta b€ AotTa WnAod TE 


vavoly ava wav €ros 


entrance to the precinct of 
Zeus called the Olympieion 
isa remarkable temple: the 
image of Zeus however was 
never completed, because 
the war between the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Athenians, 
in the course of which the 
latter devastated the terri- 
tory of Megara every year 
with their fleet and army, 
interrupted its construction. 
This image of Zeus has a 


OTHER 


€or Kal ybWov' moon dé 
attTd Ocdxocpov dEyovaewy émt- 
, / 
X@p.ov, ovvepydcacbat d€ of 
Pediav. irep 5 Tijs Kepadijs 
Tod Aids elow ‘*Qpa xat 
+ \ “A 
. Omicbe de Tod 
4 c / 
tha tyulepya’ 
Tatra éueh\Aev 6 Oedxocpos 


Moipa . . 
vaov Keirat 


ed€parte kal xpvo@ xoopijoas 
TO dyadpa éxteAgoew Tod 
Aus. 
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face of ivory and gold, but 
the other parts are of clay 
and plaster ; they say that 
it was the work of Theo- 
kosmos, a native of Megara, 
and that Pheidias assisted 
him in its construction. 
Above the head of Zeus are 
figuresof Seasons and Fates; 
and behind the temple 
lie half-wrought blocks of 
wood. These Theokosmos 
was about to adorn with 
ivory and gold in order to 
complete the image of 
Zeus. 


38. NIKODAMOS OF MAINALOS. 


Date.—Androsthenes (v. infr.) was victorious in Ol. 90 (=420 
B.C.). The inscription from the portrait of Damoxenidas (v. infr.) 


belongs to the fourth century. 


179. Paus. v. 25. 7 ént 5& 
Tod avtod telyous ... 
“Hpaxdéous dv0 eloiv dvdpi- 
dvtes yupvol, maides HArklay. 
tov 'é—Crdv) ev Newéa to- 
fevovtt €oxe A€ovra—rovrov 


‘ 
Kal 


pev 8) tov te ‘HpaxAéa xat 
duod to ‘Hpaxde? tov Aorta 
Tapavtivos dvé0nxev ‘Inmo- 
tiwv, Nixoddwov 5€ éore Maw- 
adlov téxvn. 


On the same wall are 
two nude figures represent- 
ing Herakles asa boy. One 
of these appears to be shoot- 
ing with arrows the lion of 
Nemea. This group—both 
the Herakles and the lion— 
was dedicated by Hippotion 
of Tarentum, and is the 
work of Nikodamos of 
Mainalos. 
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ATHENA, wearing aegis and helmet (Paus. v. 26. 6). 


Athlete statues :— 


Androsthenes of Mainalos, victor in the pankration, Ol. 90 (=420 


B. C.) (Paus. vi. 6. 1). 


Damoxenidas of Mainalos, victor in boxing (Paus. vi. 6. 3). 


Inscription Léwy 98. 


Antiochos of Lepreon, victor in the pankration (Paus. vi. 3. 9). 


4. TELEPHANES OF PHOKIS. 


180. Plin. VW. A. xxxiv. 
68 Artifices qui compositis 
uoluminibus condidere haec 
miris laudibus_ celebrant 
Telephanen Phocaeum ig- 
notum alias, quoniam Thes- 
saliae habitauerit et ibi 
opera eius latuerint, alioqui 
suffragiis ipsorum aequatur 
Polyclito Myroni Pytha- 
gorae. Laudant eius Lari- 
sam et Spintharum pent- 
athlum et Apollinem ; alii 
non hanc ignobilitatis fuisse 
causam, sed quod se regum 
Xerxis atque Darii officinis 
dediderit existimant. 


The artists who have 
composed set treatises on 
this subject bestow extra- 
ordinary praise on Tele- 
phanes the Phokian, who is 
otherwise unknown, since 
he lived in Thessaly and 
his works remained un- 
noticed in that country, but 
is placed by their own 
testimony on a footing of 
equality with Polykleitos, 
Myron and Pythagoras. 
They praise his Larisa, his 
portrait of Spintharos, 
a victor in the five contests, 
and his Apollo. Others 
assert that this was not the 
cause of his lack of fame, 
but rather the fact that 
he devoted his talents to 
the service of Xerxes and 
Darius. 


Phocaeum] Probably ‘of Phokis,’ possibly ‘ of Phokaia.’ 
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artifices] Perhaps Xenokrates and Antigonos (v. Introduction, 


§ 1). 


The selection of the names—Polykleitos, Myron, and Pytha- 


goras—seems to suggest that he had a place in the series of bronze- 
casters of whom Pliny quotes criticisms (Introduction, § 2). 
The names of Persian kings are given at random (Xerxes 485- 


465 B.C., Darius 424-405 B.C.). 


5. THE METOPES OF OLYMPIA. 


181. Paus. v. 10. 9 €ore 8é 
év ’Odvytia kal “Hpaxdéovs 
Ta TOAAA TGV Epywv. brep 
Bev Tod vaod Temolnra Tov 
Oupav 7» @& ’Apxadias aypa 
Tod bds, kal TA mpds Atoundny 
tov @paxa kal év ’Epviela 
mpos Inpudvny, kai “AtAaytds 
re 7d dpnud exdéxerOar 
péAAw@y Kal Tis KOmpov Ka- 
Oalpwy tiv yi éoriv’HaAcious. 
tmép 5& Tod dmicO0ddn0v Tov 
Ovpv Tod Cwornpos tiv’ Apa- 
(ova early adatpovpevos, Kat 
Ta és THY EAadov kal Tov év 
Kvewc@ taipov, cat dpvidas 
tas ént Xrouudyjd@ kal és 
bdpay te wal rov ev TH yn 
’Apyeta A€ovta. 


Most of the labours of 
Herakles are represented at 
Olympia. Above the door 
of the temple is the hunt of 
the Arkadian boar and the 
fight with Diomedes the 
Thracian and with Geryon 
at Erytheia, and Herakles 
Rout .to receive Atlas’ 

rden and the same hero 
clearing the land of dung 
for the Eleans. Over the 
back door of the temple is 
Herakles_ stripping the 
Amazon of her belt and 
the hunting of the stag and 
of the bull of Knossos, and 
the birds of Stymphalos, 
and the hydra, and the lion 
in the land of Argos. 


Fragments of all these metopes, and of a twelfth belonging to 
the west front, and representing Kerberos, have been discovered at 
Olympia (Ov. I*. 332 ff., Co/Z. I. 429 ff.). 


names 


Herakles is in reality’ represen 


as upholding Ashe 


“Athavros’. . . péAAwv] Paus. has coed the onder of the 


heayénly globe, while Atlas approaches“with the apples the 


Hesperides. 


+ Te foe. 
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§ 1. 


THE ATTIC SCHOOL. 


l. THE FAMILY OF KEPHISODOTOS. 


(a) KEPHISODOTOS THE ELDER. 


Date.—Since the younger K. was the son of Praxiteles, it is 


inferred that the elder was his father. 


He may however have 


been his elder brother, since Pliny dates him Ol. 102 = 372 B.C., 
and the cult of Eirene (No. 184) was introduced at Athens in 375 
B.C. His sister was the wife of Phokion (402-317 B. C.). 


182. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
87 Cephisodoti duo fuere ; 
prioris est Mercurius Libe- 
rum patrem in infantia 
nutriens; fecit et contio- 
nantem manu elata, persona 
in incerto est. 


188. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
74 Cephisodotus  (fecit) 
Mineruam mirabilem in 
portu. Atheniensium et 
aram ad templum [Iouis 
Seruatoris in eodem portu, 
cui pauca comparantur. 


There were two sculptors 
named Kephisodotos; by 
the earlier is a Hermes 
nursing the infant Dionysos. 
He also represented an 
orator addressing his au- 
dience with uplifted arm ; 
the name however is un- 
certain. 


Kephisodotos was the 
sculptor of a remarkable 
statue of Athena in the 
harbour of Athens, and an 
altar in the temple of Zeus 
the Saviour in the same 
harbour, which has few 
rivals. 
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Paus. i. I. 3 describes the precinct of Zeus (Soter) and Athena 
(Soteira) at the Piraeus, and mentions two statues of bronze, one of 
Zeus, with sceptre and Victory, the other of Athena, with spear. 
These are generally identified with the works referred to by Pliny. 


184. Paus. ix. 16. I On- 
Balos 8 . .. Téyxns early 
iepdv* héper pev 5 TlAodrov 
maida’ as d¢ OnBaior A€Eyouct, 
x€ipas pev Tod dydAparos Kal 
mpdcamov Zevopdr elpydcato 
’"AOyvaios, KadAtordvixos 8 
Ta AoiTa mx @pLos. cToddr 
pev d7) Kal Tovrots TO BovAevpa 
éobeivar TlAotrov és tas xel- 
pas Gre pntpt 7) tpopo tH 
Toxn copdv 8€ ovx Hooor 
Kngucodérov' Kal yap obros 
ths Elpnyns rd dyadpua ’AOn- 
vaiows [lAodroy €xovcay me- 
moinKev. 


At Thebes there is a 
sanctuary of Fortune: and 
the goddess bears in her 
arms the child Wealth. 
The Thebans allege that the 
hands and face of the statue 
were made by Xenophon 
of Athens, and the rest of 
the figure by Kallistonikos, 
a native of Thebes. It was 
an ingenious device of 
theirs to place Wealth in 
the arms of Fortune, as his ~ 
mother or nurse; and no 
less ingenious was that of 
Kephisodotos, for he made 
for the Athenians an image 
of Peace bearing the child 
Wealth in her arms. 


From Paus. i. 8. 2 we learn that the statue of Peace and Wealth 
stood beside the statue of the Eponymi on the Areopagus. It is 
reproduced on coins of Athens, um. Comm. DD. ix, x, and the 
so-called Leukothea in the Glyptothek at Munich (7. W. 1210) is 


a copy. 


185. Paus, ix. 30. 1 ais 
Motcais 6% dydAyara perv 
mpara éort Kndicoddrov réxvn 
macas. mpoedOdvt. 8& ov 
Todd, Tpeis pév elow addus 
Kng.coddrov. 


The first group of statues 
of the Muses are all the 
work of Kephisodotos. A 
little farther on is another 
group, of which three again 
are by Kephisodotos. 
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On Mount Helikon. The remaining Muses of the second group 
were by Strongylion (No. 151) and Olympiosthenes. 


(b) PRAXITELES. 


Date.—Plin. gives Ol. 104 (364 B. C.), and this is the only recorded 
date, except for the doubtful statements of Vitruvius (vii. Praef. 12), 
that he was employed on the Mausoleion (353 B.c.) and of Strabo 
(xiv. 641) that he made an altar for the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesos (after the fire of 356 B.c.). As the date of his sons in 
Pliny’s table (Ol. 121=296 B.C.) seems to be too late (v. infr. (c)), 
his career may perhaps be placed circ. 370-330 B.c. The only 
inscription (Léwy 76 from Leuktra) falls towards the close of this 


period, and belongs to a portrait. 


On the various dates assigned 


to the Hermes of Olympia see No. 193 note. 


186. Plin. WV. H. xxxvi. 
20 Praxitelis aetatem inter 
statuarios diximus, qui 
marmoris gloria superauit 
etiam semet. Opera eius 
sunt Athenis in Ceramico, 
sed ante omnia est non 
solum Praxitelis uerum in 
toto orbe terrarum Uenus 
quam ut uiderent multi na- 
uigauerunt Cnidum. Duas 
fecerat simulque uendebat, 
alteram uelata specie, quam 
ob id praetulerunt quorum 
condicio erat Coi, cum 
eodem pretio detulisset, 
seuerum id ac pudicum ar- 
bitrantes ; reiectam Cnidii 
emerunt immensa_ differ- 
entia famae. 21. Uoluit eam 
a Cnidiis postea emercari 


In my account of the 
bronze-casters I have men- 
tioned the date of Praxiteles, 
who surpassed even himself 
by the fame of his work in 
marble. His works may 
be seen at Athens in the 
Potter’s Quarter, but the 
Aphrodite, to see which 
many have sailed to Knidos, 
is the finest statue not only 
by Praxiteles, but in the 
whole world. He had made 
and was offering for sale 
two figures of Aphrodite, 
one whose form was 
draped, and which was 
therefore preferred by the 
people of Kos, to whom the 
choice of either figure was 
offered at the same price, as 
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rex Nicomedes, totum aes 
alienum, quod erat ingens, 
ciuitatis dissoluturum se 
. promittens ; omnia perpeti 
maluere, nec immerito; 
illo enim signo Praxiteles 
nobilitauit Cnidum. Aedi- 
cula eius tota aperitur, ut 
conspici possit undique 
effigies dea fauente ipsa, ut 
creditur, facta; nec minor 
ex quacumque parte ad- 
miratio est.... 22. Sunt in 
Cnidoet aliasigna marmorea 
illustrium artificum, Liber 
Pater Bryaxidis et alter 
Scopae et Minerua nec 
maius aliud Ueneris Praxi- 
teliae specimen, quam quod 
inter haec sola memoratur. 
Eiusdem est et Cupido 
objectus a Cicerone Verri, 
ille propter quem Thespiae 
uisebantur, nunc in Octauiae 
scholis positus. 23. Eius- 
dem et alter nudus in Pario 
colonia Propontidis, par 
Ueneri Cnidiae nobilitate. 
; Romae Praxitelis 
opera sunt Flora Tripto- 
lemus Ceres in hortis Serui- 
lianis, Boni Euentus et 
Bonae Fortunae simulacra 
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the more chaste and severe, 
while the other which they 
rejected was bought by the 
Knidians, and became im- 


, measurably morecelebrated. 


King Nikomedes wished to 
buy it from the Knidians, 
and offered to discharge the 
whole debt of the city, 
which was enormous: but 
they preferred to undergo 
the worst, and justly so, for 
by that statue Praxiteles 
made Knidos famous. The 
shrine which contains it is 
quite open, sothat the image, 
made, as is believed, under 
the direct inspiration of the 
goddess, can be seen from 
all sides: and from all sides 
it is equally admired. There 
are in Knidos other statues 
by artists of the first rank— 
a Dionysos of Bryaxis, 
another Dionysos and an 
Athena by Skopas—and 
there isno greater testimony 
to the Aphrodite of Praxi- 
teles than the fact that 
amongst all these it is the 
only one thought worthy 
of mention. By Praxiteles 
also is. the Eros which 
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in Capitolio, item Maena- 
des et quas  Thyiadas 
uocant et Caryatides et 
Sileni, in Pollionis Asinii 
monumentis et Apollo et 
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Cicero cast in the teeth of 
Verres, which formerly drew 
travellers to Thespiai, and 
now stands in the gallery 
of Octavia, also another 


Neptunus. nude Eros in the colony of 
Parion on the Propontis, 
whose fame equals that of 
the Knidian Aphrodite. 
The works of Praxiteles 
preserved at Rome are :— 
Flora, Triptolemos and 
Demeter in the gardens of 
Servilius, figures of Good 
Luck and Good Fortune on 
the Capitol, where are also 
Maenads and Thyiades, as 
they are called, Karyatids, 
and Sileni; lastly Apollo 
and Poseidon in the gallery 
of Asinius Pollio. 


inter statuarios] See No. 189. 

Uenus] See Nos. 187, 188. Athenaios says that Phryne (No. 
196) served as a model, while Clement of Alexandria tells the same 
story of Kratina. The statue is represented on coins of Knidos 
(Ov. II*. Fig. 156). On the existing copies v. 7. W.1215. A fine 
head is published in Antike Denkmdler i. 41. 

Nicomedes] N. III, king of Bithynia, 90-74 B.c. The debt was 
due to the forced contribution levied by Sulla in 84 B.c. 

Bryaxidis ...Scopae] See No. 2 (a), (b). 

Cupido] Paus. ix. 27. 3 tells us that it was of Pentelic marble. 
It was transferred to Rome by Gaius, restored to Thespiai by 
Claudius, and finally transported to Rome by Nero, where it was 
destroyed by fire in 80 A. D. Cicero mentions it in Verr. iv. 2. 4 and 
iv. 60. 135, while inveighing against Verres for robbing Heius of 
Messana of another Eros by Praxiteles. The statue was presented 
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by P. to Phryne, and dedicated by her in her native town (Ath. 


xiii. 591 B). 


Thespiai was dismantled by the Thebans in 373 B.C., 


and (apparently) not restored until after Chaironeia, so that Phryne 

must have been born before the former year, and must have 

dedicated the Eros while the town was still subject to Thebes. 
alter nudus in Pario] Represented on coins of Parion (Ov. II*. 


Fig. 152). 


Flora] The figure doubtless represented Kore (Persephone), and 
was mistaken for Flora because holding a garland to crown Trip- 
tolemos, whose departure was represented by the group. 

Boni Euentus et Bonae Fortunae] *Aya@ds daivwr and Aya? 


Toxn. 


Thyiadas| Attic maidens, who joined in the orgies of Dionysos 


on Parnassos. 


Caryatides] Spartan maidens of Karyai in Lakonia, who danced 
at festivals of Artemis. See No. 153 note. 


187. Lucian, Eixdves 6 
kal pny dn oor dpav mapéxet 
ylyvoyevnyv tiv eikdva ade 
cvvappdlwv, ths é€k Kvidov 
HKovons pdvov tiv Kepadnv 
AaBov ... Ta pev dul rip 
Kounv kal pérwmov ddpptwuv TE 
Td evypappov edoe €xew do- 
mep 6 IIpagiréAns énotnoe, 
kal Tov 6pOadpGy be 7d bypdv 
dua TO aidp@ kal Kexapic- 
véve, Kal todro bvapvddker 
kata 70 IIpagiréAer doxodr. 


Cp. Nos. 83, 103, 118. 


188. Lucian, “Epwres 13 
7) pev obv Beds ev péow xabi- 


Now he will allow you 
to see the growth of the 
figure as he constructs it 
piece by piece, taking the 
head only from the goddess 
of Knidos. The hair and 
forehead and the finely- 
pencilled eyebrows he will 
allow her to keep as Praxi- 
teles made them, and in the 
melting gaze of the eyes 
with their bright and joy- 
ous expression he will also 
preserve the spirit of Praxi- 
teles. 


The goddess stands in 
the midst of her shrine, and 
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dputar . . . bmepypavoyv kai 
ceonpdtt yéAwte puKkpoy t7o- 


perdlooa. 
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a disdainful smile plays 
gently over her parted lips. 


From a description of the shrine at Knidos mentioned in No. 


186. 


seonport] The word is properly applied to the grin of a dog, and 
hence to a smile in which the lips are parted and the teeth appear. 
Cp. Theokr. vii. 19 cecapas | dupart pecdidwvrt. 


189. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 
69 Praxiteles quoque mar- 
more felicior, ideo et clarior 
fuit, fecit tamen et ex aere 
pulcherrima opera, Proser- 
pinae raptum, item cata- 
gusam, et Liberum patrem 
ebriolatum nobilemque una 
Satyrum quem Graeci zept- 
Sonrévcognominant,et signa 
quae ante Felicitatis aedem 
fuere Ueneremque quae et 
ipsa aedis incendio cremata 
est Claudii principatu mar- 
moreae illi suae per terras 
inclutae parem item stepha- 
nusam, pseliumenen, cane- 
phoram, 70. Harmodium 
et Aristogitonem tyranni- 
cidas, quos a Xerxe Per- 
sarum rege captos uicta 
Perside Atheniensibus re- 
misit Magnus Alexander. 
Fecit et puberem Apol- 
linem subrepenti lacertae 
cominus sagitta insidian- 


Praxiteles too, though 
he was more prolific and 
therefore more famous as 
a sculptor in marble, pro- 
duced works of great beauty 
in bronze—the rape of Per- 
sephone and also her restor- 
ation, as well as Dionysos 
merry with wine, and with 
him the celebrated Satyr 
called by the Greeks ‘the 
World - famed, and the 
statues which stood before 
the temple of Good Fortune, 
and the Aphrodite which, 
like them, was destroyed 
by fire when the temple 
was burnt in the reign of 
Claudius, a statue as fine 
as her world-famous peer 
in marble; also a woman 
with a garland, another 
putting on her bracelets, 
and a third bearing a 
basket, and Harmodios and 
Aristogiton the slayers of 
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tem, quem cavpoxtévoy uo- 
cant. Spectantur et duo 
signa eius diuersos adfectus 
exprimentia, flentis ma- 
tronae et meretricis gau- 
dentis; hanc putant Phry- 
nen fuisse deprehenduntque 
in ea amorem artificis et 
mercedem in uoltu  mere- 
tricis. Habet simulacrum 
et benignitas eius. Cala- 
midis enim quadrigae auri- 
gam suum imposuit, ne 
melior in equorum effigie 
defecisse in homine crede- 
retur. 
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the tyrant, which were 
captured by Xerxes, king 
of Persia, and réstored to 
the Athenians by Alex- 
ander the Great after the 
conquest of Persia. He 
also represented Apollo as 
a boy lying in wait for the 
lizard which steals up to 
him and ready to strike with 
his arrow at close quarters 
(known as the Lizard- 
slayer). Two of his statues 
also which portray opposite 
emotions are notable sights ; 
they are the Weeping Ma- 
tron and the Rejoicing 
Harlot; the latter is sup- 
posed to represent Phryne, 
and one may detect in it 
the passion of the artist 
and his reward depicted in 
the countenance of the har- 
lot. There is also a statue 
which bears witness to his 
kindness. For he placed 
a charioteer of his own 
on a four-horse chariot of 
Kalamis, lest the artist who 
excelled in representing 
horses, should be thought 
to have failed in his treat- 
ment of the human frame. 
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catagusam] xardyoucay. 
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Either (1) Hekate ‘dringing back’ 


Persephone from Hades ; or (2) ‘the spinning-girl.’ 
ebriolatum] Suggested by Milani for ‘Ebrietatem’ of MSS. 


(=Mé6n). 


signa ...fuere] Cic. Verr. iv. 2. 4 and Plin. V. H. xxxvi. 39 
call these ‘ Thespiades,’ and the first-named writer mentions that 


they were brought by L. Mummius from Thespiai. 
Cp. Varro, Z. Z. vi. 2 Thespiades deae, 


represented the Muses. 


Probably they 


Musae, a Thespiis Boeotiae oppido. 
stephanusam|]| oreddvovoav. Possibly Nike holding a garland. 
pseliumenen] Wedsovpéevny. WeAvoy = bracelet. 
canephoram]| So Urlichs for ‘ephoram’ of the best MS. 
Another MS. reads ‘oporam’ = ér@pay (Autumn). 
Harmodium et Aristogitonem] Erroneously ascribed to Praxi- 


teles by Pliny. See No. 64 note. 


Apollinem] On existing copies see / W. 1214. 
duo signa] Not necessarily grouped. The description may 
have been borrowed by Pliny from an epigram. 


Phrynen] See No. 196. 


Habet simulacrum, &c.] See No. 88. Attributed, but not with 


certainty, to the elder Praxiteles. 


190. Paus. viii. 9. 1 Td d€ 
érepov Antods éotiv tepdv kal 
tév traldwyv’ IpakiréAns be 
Ta dyaApara eipydoaro tplrn 
pera “AAxayévny torepov ye- 
veg? TovTwy TeTOMpéva eotly 
emt to Babpe Modoa kal 
Mapovas avAG@v. 


At Mantineia. 


1887, and published in Bud/. Corr. Hell. 1888, i-iii. 


The other is a temple of 
Leto and her children; 
Praxiteles made their sta- 
tues in the third gener- 
ation after Alkamenes. On 
the base which supports 
them are represented the 
Muses and Marsyas playing 
the flute. 


Three slabs from the base were discovered in 


See Ov. II*. 


61 f. Figs. 160, 161. As a// the Muses were (probably) represented, 
we must read Movoa for Modea in the text of Paus. 


191. Paus. i. 23. 7 kal ’Ap- 
téuidos tepdv éort Bpavpwrias, 


There is also a temple 
of Artemis Brauronia ; the 
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image is the work of Praxi- 
teles. 


IIpagiréAovs piv téxyyn 70 
dyaApa. 


The inscriptions with inventories of treasure from the Akropolis 
mention ¢wo statues in the temple—(1) 1rd Sos ro dpxaiov: (2) rd 
dyadpa 7d 6pOdv. The latter must be that of Praxiteles, and since 
the first is also called rd Ai@wor dos, it seems to follow that the 
latter was of bronze or some other material, not marble. Robert 
supposes, but without sufficient reason, that it was of gold and 
ivory, and the work of the elder Praxiteles. Studniczka identifies 
it with the original of the ‘ Artemis of Gabii’ in the Louvre (Brunn- 
Bruckmann 59). It was clothed in actual garments. 


192. Paus. x. 37. I Tijs 
modews bt ev Seid, dv0 pd- 
AuoTa mpoeAOdvTt am’ adrijs 
oradlous, mérpa TE éoTw dW- 
NAN, Motpa Gpovs % TéTpa, Kal 
iepov én’ abrijs memounpévov 
éotily ’Apréuidos* epywr tov 
IIpagiréAovs, 45a Exovoa év 
TH defiG kal inép Tov Spor 
apérpay, Tapa dé adriy Ktov 
ev dpiotepa, péyeOos be tmep 
THY peyloTny §=yvuvaixa TO 
dyalpa. | 


On the right of the city, 
and about two stades dis- 
tant from it, stands a high 
rock, a fragment of a moun- 


tain, and upon it is built 


a temple of Artemis: the 
statue is the work of Praxi- 
teles; it holds a torch in 
the right hand and a quiver 
hangs from the shoulder; 
beside it, on the left, is 
a dog; and it is taller than 
the tallest woman. 


At Antikyra, on the coins of which city the statue is represented, 


Num. Comm. A. xiv. 


193. Paus. v. 17. 3 xpévo 
d@ torepor Kal GAda dvébecay 
és td “Hpaiov, ‘Epyiy Aldov, 
Avdvucov b& éper vitor, 
téxyn 5€ éore paéirédovs. 


In later times other offer- 
ings were dedicated in the 
Heraion. Amongst these 
was a Hermes of marble, 
bearing the infant Dionysos, 
the work of Praxiteles. 
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At Olympia; discovered May 8, 1877. See F. W. 1212. 

S. Reinach (Rev. Arch. 1888, p. 1 ff.) conjectures that the work 
was symbolic of a peace concluded in 363 B.C. between Elis (repre- 
sented by Dionysos, Paus. vi. 26.1) and Arkadia (represented by 
Hermes), while Furtw. MJeisterwerke, p. 531, refers it to an alliance 
between the oligarchs of Elis and Arkadia in 343 B.c. (Diod. 


xvi. 63). 


194. Paus. ii. 21. 8 (At 
Argos) ré 8 tepdv tis Anrods 
éorl ey od paxpay Tod Tpo- 
matov, téxvyn 5€ TO ayadpa 
IIpagirédovs. 9. thy be «i- 
Kova Tapa TH Oe@ tis TapOévov 
XAGpw dvoudCover. NudBys 
pev Ovyatépa eivar d€éyortes, 
MeAfBo.ay 8& KaXeicbar 7d 


e€ dpxijs. 


(At Argos) the temple 
of Leto is not far from the 
trophy; the image is the 
work of Praxiteles, and the 
figure of a maiden standing 
by the goddess they call 
Chloris, asserting that. she 
was the daughter of Niobe, 
originally called Meliboia. 


Represented on coins of Argos, um. Comm. K. xxxvi-xxxviii. 


195. Paus. i. 20. I €or 
dé 680s amd tod Tpvravelov 
Kadovpevn Tpinodes’ ad’ ov 
Kadovot Td xwplor, vaot Scov 
és todro peydAo. kal ogiow 
eheotynkact tplmodes, xadxot 
pev, prjpns d& aa pdduora 
meptéxovtes elpyacueva. Zd- 
Tupos yap éotwv, ep’  Ipaki- 
TéeAnv A€yerar Ppovicat péya. 


There is a street leading 
from the Prytaneion called 
the Street of Tripods; the 
place takes its name from 
the shrines large enough 
to support tripods, which 
stand upon them. These 
are of bronze, but they 
contain very remarkable 
works of art, amongst which 
is a Satyr, of which Praxi- 
teles is said to have been 
extremely proud. 


Scov] Robert’s correction for MSS. Gear. 
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The story ran that Phryne exacted from Praxiteles a promise to 
give her his most beautiful work, and entrapped him into declaring 
his own preference by a false report that most of the works in his 
studio had been destroyed by fire. He coupled this Satyr in his 
inquiries with the Eros, which she chose and dedicated at Thespiai. 


196. Paus. x. 15. I Ppvyns 
d& elxdva énixpvoor Ipaki- 
TéAns pev elpydoaro épactijs 
kal ovros’ avd0nua dé adris 
Ppivns éorly 7 eixdv. 


A gilded portrait statue 
of Phryne was made by 
Praxiteles, who was also 
her lover ; and the portrait 
was dedicated by Phryne 
herself. 


At Delphi. Athenaios (xiii. 591 B) tells us on the authority of 
Alketas, who wrote a guide to Delphi, that this statue stood between 
those of Archidamos, king of Sparta, and Philip of Macedon, and 
bore the inscription @pivn "Emxhéous Oeomxn. 


197. Paus. i. 43. 6 (At 
Megara) pera 5¢ Tod Atovicov 
TO tepdv ear Adpodirns vads. 
... Tler0& 82 cal érépa Oeds, pv 
Ilapijyopoy évopdcovow, Epya 
[Ipagirédous, Sxd7a 5 "Epws 
kal “Iwepos xat I1d0os" etdn 
didgopa éort Kata tavra Tots 
dvépact kal Ta Epya oduct. 


(At Megara) Next to the 
shrine of Dionysos is a 
temple of Aphrodite. In 
it are Persuasion, and 
another divinity, whom they 
call Consolation, works of 
Praxiteles,and Eros, Yearn- 
ing and Desire by Skopas. 
The forms of the three differ 
as their names, and also 
their functions, differ. 


<i8y] Overbeck’s correction for MSS. e 8n, ‘f indeed their func- 


tions differ as their names do.’ 


198. Diod. xxvi. Fr. ad 
init. IIpafiréAns, 6 xatapléas 
dxpws Tois AvOlvois Epyous Ta 


THs Wuxis 7aOn. 


Praxiteles, who with con- 
summate art informed his 


marble figures with the pas- 


sions of the soul. 
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Other works :— 
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APOLLO, LETO,and ARTEMIS at Megara (Paus. i. 44. 2). Repre- 
sented on coins of Megara, um. Comm. A. x. 

HERA, ATHENA, and HEBE at Mantineia (Paus. viii. 9. 3). 

The TWELVE GopDs in the temple of Artemis the Saviour, at 


Megara (Paus. i. 40. 3). 


Cp. No. 150. Sometimes attributed to 


the elder Praxiteles on account of the association with Strongylion. 


DIONYsOS at Elis (Paus. vi. 26. 1). 


Elis, Mum. Comm. p. 74. 


TYCHE at Megara (Paus. i. 43. 6). 


Megara, um. Comm, A. xiv. 


Represented on coins of 


Represented on coins of 


TROPHONIOS at Lebadeia, similar in type to Asklepios (Paus. ix. 


39. 4). 


SATYR in the temple of Dionysos at Megara (Paus. i. 43. 5). 
APHRODITE and PHRYNE at Thespiai (Paus. ix. 27. 5). 
APHRODITE at Alexandria in Karia (Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Ade£avdpeia) 
WARRIOR with HORSE on a tomb at Athens (Paus. i. 2. 3). 
DANAE, the Nymphs, and Pan (Awéh. Pal. vi. 317, Plan. iv. 262). 


Strabo (xiv. 641) mentions P. as the artist of the altar in the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesos, while Vitruvius (vii. Praef. 12) 


enumerates him amongst the sculptors of the Mausoleion. 


Kalli- 


stratos describes an Eros (Sfa¢. 3), a Dionysos (Séaz¢. 8), and 
a Diadumenos (Sat. 11), professedly by Praxiteles, in rhetorical 


style. 


Works of doubtful origin :— 


199. Plin. V. A. xxxvi. 
28 Par haesitatio est in 
templo Apollinis Sosiani, 
Niobae liberos morientis 
Scopas an Praxiteles fecerit, 
item Janus pater in suo 
templo dicatus ab Augusto 
ex Aegypto aduectus utrius 
manus sit, iam quidem et 
auro occultatus. Similiter in 
curia Octauia quaeritur de 


The same doubt arises as 
to whether Skopas or Praxi- 
teles made the group of 
Niobe’s children meeting 
their death in the temple 
of Apollo Sosianus; and 
again, to which of these 
artists is to be attributed 
the Janus brought from 
Egypt, and dedicated by 
Augustus in his own temple, 
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Cupidine fulmen tenente ; 
id demum affirmatur, Al- 
cibiaden esse, principem 
forma in ea aetate. 
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which is now coated with 
gold. The same question 
is debated with reference to 
the Eros holding a thunder- 
bolt in the Council-chamber 
of Octavia; all that is posi- 
tively asserted is that the 
figure represents Alkibia- 
des, the reigning beauty of 
that time. 


Apollinis Sosiani| C. Sosius, a legatus of Antony, commanded 
in Syria 38 B.C., and was pardoned by Augustus after Actium. He 
built a temple to Apollo on the Palatine. 

Niobae liberos morientis] On the existing copies of this 
group see Ov. II*. Book iii. ch. 4, and /. W. 1247-1259. 

Janus pater] This was no doubt a double-faced bust of Hermes 


which served as the Roman Janus. 


Alcibiaden| The popular tradition, involving a chronological 


error of half a century. 


Works attributed to the elder Praxiteles :— 


200. Paus. i. 2. 4 éceAd- 
Odvtwy be és THY TéALY oiKo- 
ddunua es mapacKevny éore 
TOV TOUTeV ... Kal TAnolov 
vads éort Anntpos* aydApara 
8@ adry Te kal 7 mais Kal dada 
éxwv “laxxos’ yéypantar be 
énl TO Toly ypdppacww ’Arri- 
kois Epya elvat [IpakiréAovs. 


At the entrance of the 
city is a building where the 
processions are arranged, 
and near it is a temple of 
Demeter ; in this are statues 
of Demeter herself and her 
daughter, and Iacchos hold- 
ing a torch; and on the 
wall is an inscription in the 
Attic alphabet stating that 
they are the work of Praxi- 
teles. 


éoeA9ovtwv] By the Dipylon gate of Athens. 
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yedppacw “Arrixois] Superseded by the Ionic alphabet in 403 
B.C. Unless we attribute the work to the elder Praxiteles we must 
suppose with Kéhler that the inscription was re-engraved in the 
Attic alphabet under Hadrian, when such antiquarian revivals 
were not uncommon, or with Léschcke, that as the inscription was 
on the wall it had no real connection with the group. 


201. Paus. ix. 2. 7 TAa- 
Tatedot b& vads éotiv “Hpas, 
Oéas afios peyéOer Te Kal és 
Tév ayadudtev tov Kdéopor. 
ere Oodor pev ‘Péa tov méTpay 
KaTelAnwevoy omapydvots, ota 
37) Tov Traida by Erexe, Kpdv@ 
KopiGoved éor thy de “Hpav 
TeAclay xadotor. metolnrat 
dé dpOdv peyéOer &yadpa péya* 
AlOov be duddrepa Tod Tevte- 
Anaiov, IIpaktréAous b€ éorw 
épya. 


The Plataeans have a 
temple of Hera, remarkable 
both for its size and for the 
statues which adorn it. At 
the entrance is Rhea, bear- 
ing to Kronos the rock 
rolled up in +swaddling 
clothes, as though it were 
the child which she bore. 
Hera they call ‘the God- 
dess of Wedlock’; she is 
represented by a colossal 
standing figure. Both are 
of Pentelic marble and are 
the work of Praxiteles. 


The temple of Hera was erected 423 B.C. (Thuc. iii. 68). 


202. Paus. ix. 11. 6 On- 
Baiows 5& Ta ev Tots derois 
IlpagiréAns éxoinoe Ta TOAAG 
T@v dHdeKa Kadovpevwr GOAwr" 
kal odio. Ta és Tas dpvidas 
evdel ras éxl TrupPyjd@, xal 
@s é€xdOnpev “Hpaxdrjs thy 
"HaAclay x@pav avti rovrwy be 
h mpos ’Avtatoy madn Temol- 
nTat. 


The pediment-sculptures 
were made for the Thebans 
by Praxiteles, and represent 
most of the Twelve Labours 
of Herakles, as they are 
called ; the hunting of the 
birds of Stymphalos, and 
the cleansing of the land 
of Elis are wanting, and in 
their place is the wrestling- 
match of Antaios. 


M2 
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Without a parallel among the works of the great Praxiteles, and 
possibly to be connected with the Athena and Herakles of Alka- 
menes, dedicated in the same temple 403 B.C. (No. 133). 

For the connexion of Praxiteles (perhaps the elder) and Kalamis 
see No. 189 ad fin. 


(c) THE SONS OF PRAXITELES. 
(Kephisodotos the younger and Timarchos.) 


Date.—Three inscriptions (Léwy 108-110), one from the portrait 
of Menander (L. 108), one from that of a priestess of Athena 
Polias (L. 109), and one from a pair of portraits at Megara (L. 110), 
may be dated at the close of the fourth century. Lycurgos (No. 
205) died 323 B.C., Menander in 291 B.C., Myro flourished circ. 
284 B.C. Two further inscriptions (Léwy 111, 112, from portraits) 
of Kephisodotos only seem rather earlier, showing K. to be the 


elder brother. 


203. Plin. V. H. xxxvi. 
24 Praxitelis filius Cephiso- 
dotus et artis heres fuit. 
Cuius laudatum est Pergami 
symplegma nobile digitis 
corpori uerius quam mar- 
mori impressis. Romae 
eius opera sunt Latona in 
Palatii delubro, Uenus in 
Pollionis Asinii monumentis 
et intra Octauiae porticus 
in lunonis aede Aesculapius 
ac Diana. 


Kephisodotos was the 
son of Praxiteles and the 
heir of his talent. Much 
praise has been bestowed 
on his famous group of 
interlaced figures at Per- 
gamon, where the pressure 
of the fingers seems to be 
exerted on flesh rather than 
marble. His works pre- 
served at Rome are a Leto 
in the temple on the Pala- 
tine, an Aphrodite in the 
gallery of Asinius Pollio, 
and an Asklepios and Ar- 
temis in the temple of Juno 
within the colonnade of 
Octavia. 
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symplegma] Formerly supposed to mean a group of wrestlers, 
but almost certainly of an erotic character. 


204. Paus. viii. 30. 10 
TavTNS THS TToas eoTi éyyv- 
Tdtw as Tpds TALov avloyovra 
iepdv Lerijpos émikAnow Ards’ 
kexdopynta. b€ mépr€ Kloot. 
KabeCopev@ dé To Auk év Opdve 
TapeotyKacww TH pev ) Meyadn 
IIdAts, ev dpiorepa 5& ’Apré- 
putdos Swrelpas Gyadwa* tadra 
pev AlOov rod TlevreAnciov 


Close to the portico on 
the Eastern side is a temple 
of Zeus called the Saviour, 
which is surrounded by a 
colonnade. Zeus is seated 
on a throne, and beside him 
stand on the right Megalo- 
polis, and on the left an 
image of Artemis the 
Saviour. These are of Pen- 


"A@nvaio. Kngicddoros «al telic marble, and are the 
ZevopGr elpydcarto. work of the Athenians Ke- 
phisodotos and Xenophon. 

At Megalopolis, The precinct of Zeus Soter, discovered by the 


English excavators, is dated by Dérpfeld considerably later than 
the foundation of the city (371 B.c.). The work must therefore 
belong to the younger K. The statue is represented on coins of 


Megalopolis, um. Comm. V. t. 


205. Plut. Uita x. Or. 
Lycurg. 38 kal eixdves EvAtvar 
tod re Avxovpyov Kal rap vidv 
avtod “ABpwvos Avxovpyov, 
Avuxédpoves, as «ipydcavto 
Tivapxos cat Kngioddoros of 
IlpagiréAovs taides. 


There are wooden por- 
trait statues of Lykurgos 
and his sons, MHabron, 
Lykurgos and Lykophron, 
made by Kephisodotos and 
Timarchos, the sons of 
Praxiteles. 


Other works (1) by Kephisodotos only :— 
Portraits of the poetesses MYRO and ANYTE (Tatian c. Graec. 52). 


”? 


‘ philosophers’ (Plin. VV. H. xxxiv. 87). 


(2) By Kephisodotos and Timarchos :-— 
ENyo in the temple of Ares at Athens (Paus. i. 8. 4). 
KApDMOS of Thebes (Paus. ix. 12. 4). 
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Portrait of Menander (Léwy 108). 

Not to be identified with the statue of Menander in the Vatican 
(F. W. 1622), which must have matched that of Poseidippos, 
(whose plays were not performed in M.’s lifetime), and is moreover 
too large for the inscribed base. 


2. SKOPAS AND THE SCULPTORS OF 
THE MAUSOLEION. 


(a) SKOPAs. 


Date.—S. may have been the son of Aristandros of Paros (v. No. 
162), employed on a memorial of Aigospotamoi (405 B.C.). He was 
employed on the restoration of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea 
(destroyed by fire 394 B.C.) and on the Mausoleion (begun 


about 353 B.C.). 


206. Plin. V. A. xxxvi. 
25 Scopae laus cum his 
certat. Is fecit Uenerem 
et Pothon qui Samothrace 
sanctissimis caerimoniis co- 
luntur, item Apollinem 
Palatinum, Uestam seden- 
tem laudatam in Seruili- 
anis hortis duosque camp- 
teras circa eam, quorum 
pares in Asinii monumentis 
sunt, ubi et canephoros 
eiusdem. Sed in maxuma 
dignatione delubro Cn. 
Domitii in Circo Flaminio 
Neptunus ipse et Thetis 
atque Achilles, Nereides 
supra delphinos et cete aut 
hippocampos sedentes, item 


The fame of Skopas rivals 
that of these artists. His 
works are Aphrodite and 
Desire at Samothrace, to 
which the most reverent 
worshipis paid, the Apollo of 
the Palatine,and the famous 
seated Hestia in the gardens 
of Servilius between two 
pillars: a precisely similar 
pair may be seen in the 
gallery of Asinius Pollio, 
where is also the basket- 
bearer of Skopas. But the 
highest reputation is en- 
joyed by his group in the 
temple of Cn. Domitius in 
the Flaminian Circus, re- 
presenting Poseidon him- 
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Tritones chorusque Phorci 
et pistrices ac multa alia 
marina, omnia eiusdem 
manu, praeclarum opus, 
etiam si totius uitae fuisset. 
Nunc uero praeter supra 
dicta quaeque nescimus 
Mars etiamnum est sedens 
colossiaeus eiusdem manu 
in templo Bruti Gallaeci 
apud circum eundem, prae- 
terea Uenus in eodem loco 
nuda Praxiteliam illam ante- 
cedens et quemcunquealium 
locum nobilitatura. 
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self, Thetis,Achilles, Nereids 
seated on dolphins, huge fish 
or sea-horses, also Tritons 
and the rout of Phorkys 
and sea monsters and many 
other creatures of the sea, 
all by the same hand; a 
group which would have 
been remarkable had it 
been the work of a lifetime. 
As it is, beside those above 
mentioned and others of 
which we know not, there 
is by the hand of the same 
artist a colossal seated figure 
of Ares in the temple of 
Brutus Gallaecus close to 
the same circus, besides 
a nude Aphrodite in the 
same place which surpasses 
the famous Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles and would make 
any other spot famous. 


his] Praxiteles and the younger Kephisodotos. 


Apollinem Palatinum] The great temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine was built by Augustus 36-28 B.C. to commemorate the 
victory of Actium. In the Curiosum Urbis Romae it is called 
‘Aedes Apollinis Rhamnusii,” which shows that the Apollo was 
brought from Rhamnus in Attica. The statue is represented on 
coins of Nero (Overbeck, Kunstmyth., Apollon, Miinztafel v. 47, 48, 
50, 51); there is a copy in the Vatican (Helbig, Fuhrer 267). Cp. 
Prop. ii. 31. 6 Pythius in longa carmina ueste sonat. 

campteras] xaymrjpas, Lat. metae, the pillars at the turning- 
points in the race-course. Von Jan corrects ‘lampteras,’ ‘can- 
delabra.’ 
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Neptunus ipse] Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus built a temple to 
Neptune in the Circus Flaminius circ. 35-32 B.c. As he held the 
post of legatus pr. pr. in Bithynia 40-35 B.C. he may have 
brought the work from his province, where there was a famous 
temple of Poseidon at Astakos Clbia). The subject of the work 
described by Pliny is the progress of Achilles to the Isles of the 
Blest. 


Bruti] D. Junius Brutus Gallaecus erected a temple to Mars 


after his triumph over the Gallaeci and Lusitani in 132 B.C. 


207. Paus. viii. 45. 4 
Teyedrais 8@ “AOnvas rijs 
"Adéas 7d tepdv td apxaiov 
éxolnoey “AXdeos* xpdv@ 8e 
torepov katerxevacarto ot Te- 
yearar TH Dew vady péyay TE 
kal Oéas Géov. éxeivo pev 82) 
mip npdvicey emiveunbev e§- 
aipyns, Avopdvrov map ’A@n- 
vatois Gpxovtos, deurépp de 
éret THS Extyns Kal évernxooTis 
*"Odvupmiddos.... 5. 688 vads 6 
ed’ HuGv Tord 87) TL TGV vadr, 
bcot TleAotovynciots eiotv, és 
KaTacKevy Tpoexet THY GAANV 
kal és péyeOos. 6 pev. d2j 
mpOtds eat adt@ kdopos TOY 
xidvev Adpros, 6 be emt Toro 
Kopiv@.os*  éotjxaor d& Kal 
éxTds Tod vaod kloves épyacias 
Gpxitéxrova 6&e 
éruv0avdunv Sxdérav avrod 


ths “Iévev. 


yevéoOa tov Idpiov, ds xal 
aydApata ToAAaxod Tijs ap- 
xalas “EAAdéos, ra 52 Kal rept 


The old temple of Athena 
Alea at Tegea was built by 
Aleos; in later times the 
Tegeans caused a large and 
remarkable temple to be 
erected to the goddess. 
The previous building was 
suddenly attacked by fire 
and destroyed in the ar- 
chonship of Diophantos at 
Athens and the second year 
of the ninety-sixth Olym- 
piad (395 B.C.). The temple 
which is standing at the 
present day is far superior 
to the other temples in the 
Peloponnese in size and 
magnificence. The | first 
order of columns is Doric, 
the next Corinthian; and 
outside the temple stand 
columns of the Ionic order. 
I was told that the architect 
was Skopas of Paros, who 
was the sculptor of many 
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*lwviay te cal Kapiay énoince. 
Ta b€ éy Tots deTois éortly eu- 
mpocev % Onpa Tod ds Tod 
Kadviwviov' metounuévov dé 
KaTa péecov pddtota Tod tds 
™ pév éotw “Araddytn kal 
Medéaypos cai Onoeds Teda- 
por Te kal [InAeds cat ToAv- 
devcns Kat “IdAaos bs Ta 
mAciota “HpaxAe? cvvéxapve 
TOv épywr, kai Oeotiou raides, 
adeAgol be ’AAGaias, Tpdbous 
kal Kowarns. 
bos Ta Erepa Ayxatov éxovta 


7. Kata b€ Tod 


70) Tpatvpata Kat aévta rv 
méAEKUY avéx wv eotiv” Eroxos" 
mapa 8& abtoy Kdotwp kal 
"Auduapaos 6 ‘OixAdous ézi de 
avtots ‘Immd0ous 6 Kepxvovos 
tod “Ayaundovs tod Srup- 
gndov' tedevtaios b€ ori 
eipyacpuevos Teipidovs. ta be 
Omi0ev TeTounuéva ev Tots 
derots TnA€ov mpds ’AxiAAEa 
éotly év Kaixov medi pan. 
++ 47. I. to be dydAparte 
ths AOnvas tH pev AckAntLés, 
77 dé “Tylea tapeotéod éort 
AlMGov rod TevreAnciov, Sxé7a 
de Epya Ilapiov. 
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statues in different parts of 
Greece proper, and also in 
Ionia and Karia. In the 
front pediment is repre- 
sented thechase of the Kaly- 
donian boar; the boar is 
placed almost exactly in the 
centre, and on the one side 
are Atalanta, Meleagros, 
Theseus, Telamon, Peleus, 
Polydeukes and Iolaos, who 
assisted Herakles in most 
of his labours, and the sons 
of Thestios and brothers of 
Althaia, Prothous and Ko- 
metes. On the other side 
of the boar is Epochos sup- 
porting Ankaios, who is 
already wounded and has 
dropped his axe, and beside 
him are Kastor and Amphi- 
araos, the son of Oikles, and 
beyond them Hippothous 
the son of Kerkyon the son 
of Agamedes the son of 
Stymphalos; while Peiri- 
thous comes last of all. 
The sculptures of the back 
pediment represent the 
battle of Telephos against 
Achilles in the plain of the 
Kaikos. . . . Beside the 
image of Athena stands on 
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the one side Asklepios, on 
the other Hygieia. Both 
are of Pentelic marble, and 
are the work of Skopas of 
Paros. 


“Adeos] An Arkadian hero, the mythical founder of Tegea. 
7a Sé év rois derois] Fragments of these sculptures were dis- 
covered in 1879, of which the most important are two male heads 


and the ead of the boar. 
given. 


208. Schol. Aeschin. Ti- 
march. 747 R tpels joay abrat 
ai Aeyouevar Teuvai Ocal 7 
Eipevides 7) "Epiwtes’ dv tas 
pev dvo Exarép@bev Skdmas 6 
Tldpuos éroinoer éx Tod Avyvi- 
tov Aldov, Tiv be peony Kdd- 
apts. 


See Ov. II*. p. 28, and references there 


These were the three 
deities called ‘the Awful 
Goddesses’ or the Eumen- 
ides or the Erinyes: two 
of them (one at each side) 
were made by Skopas of 
Paros of Parian marble, 
while the central figure was 
by Kalamis. 


Paus. i. 28. 6 says that these figures had no attributes such as the 
snakes, &c. described by Aischylos. 


Auxvirov AlOov] Plin. VV. /. xxxvi. 14 informs us, on the authority 
of Varro, that the name Avyvirns was given to Parian marble 
because it was hewn by lamp-light in the quarries of Paros. Lepsius 
thinks that the name is derived from the transparency of the lower 


and finer strata. 


209. Strab. xiii. 604 év 
d€ tn Xpvon tavrn Kal rd Tod 
Spywhéos “Ardd\Awvds or 
tepdv, kal Td c¥pBodov Td Thy 
érupornta Tod 6vdéuaros c@Cor, 


In this town of Chryse 
is the temple of Apollo 
Smintheus, and the symbol 
which preserves the deriva- 
tion of his name, i.e. the 
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6 pds, trdKertar Te 7ddL TOD 
fodvov' Sxdéra 8 éotly épya 
rod [lapéov. 
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mouse, lies at the foot of 
the statue. They are the 
work of Skopas of Paros. 


Xptoy] Afterwards known as Alexandria Troas, on certain coins 
of which city the statue appears to be represented (Baumeister, 


Denkmaler, Fig. 1742). 


210. Strab. xiv. 640 évTwyr 
8 év tw rérw TrELdVaY vadr, 
TGV pev apxaiwy Tav bé doTe- 
poy yevouerwy, év pev Tots 
Gpxatos apxaid éor Edava, 
év b€ Tots boTepoy Skdra Epya’ 
} pev Ant® oxintpov éxouca, 
4 8 ’Oprvyia mapéornKer Exa- 
Tépa TH XEtpt Tardloy Exovea. 


There are several temples 
in the place, some of earlier 
and some of later date. In 
the earlier temples are early 
statues, in those of later date 
works of Skopas. There is 
Leto holding a sceptre, and 
beside her stands Ortygia 
with a child on each arm. 


7@ tém@]| The grove Ortygia near Ephesos. 
*Oprvyia] The nurse of Apollo and Artemis, here represented as 


infants. 


211. Paus. vi. 25. 1 xpynmis 
dé evrds Tod Teuevovs TeETOl- 
nrat, kal éml Ty KpnTide Gyadpa 
’Adpodirns xadxody emi tpdyo 
xdOnrar xadxo. Sxd7a TodTo 
épyov, Adpodirny dé Tavdnuov 
dvopacover. 


Within the precinct is 
a base, and on the base 
a bronze figure of Aphro- 
dite seated on a bronze goat. 
This is the work of Skopas, 
and is called Aphrodite 
Pandemos. 


tod tepévovs] The precinct of Aphrodite at Elis, which contained 


the Aphrodite Urania of Pheidias (No. 116). 


The statue is perhaps 


represented on coins of Elis (Ov. Il *. Fig. 137). 


212. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 
95 Uniuerso templo longi- 


The length of the whole 
temple is 425 ft., and the 
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tudo est ccccxxv pedum, breadth 225 ft. It contains 
latitudo ccxxv, columnae 127 columns, each furnished 
cxxvii a singulis regibus by a king, 60 ft. in height: 
factae Ix pedum altitudine of these 36 are decorated 
ex iis xxxvi caelatae, una_ with reliefs, which in one 
a Scopa. case are the work of Skopas. 


templo] That of Artemis at Ephesos, restored after the destruc- 
tion by fire of the old temple in 356 B.c. See Newton, Zssays on 
Art and Archaeology, p. 210 ff. 

caelatae, una a Scopa] The reliefs in most cases decorated the 
lowest drum only, above which was an Ionic shaft of the usual 
type. Hence Curtius and others read ‘imo scapo’=‘ on the lowest 
drum.’ The date of the building, however, and the style of the 
existing fragments (7. W. 1242, 1243) make it quite possible to 
retain the MS. reading. 


Other works :— 

ASKLEPIOS (beardless) and HYGIEIA at Gortys in Arkadia (Paus. 
viii. 28. 1). 

HEKATE at Argos (No. 171). 

HERAKLES at Sikyon (Paus. ii. 10. 1). Possibly represented on 
coins of Sikyon (Vum. Comm. H. xi.) 

ATHENE Pronaia at Thebes (cf. No. 123). 

ARTEMIS Eukleia at Thebes (Paus. ix. 17. 1). 

Dionysos and ATHENA at Knidos (No. 186). 

Eros, HIMEROS and POTHOS at Megara (No. 197). 

A BACCHANTE, described at length by Kallistr. S¢at. 2; cp. 
Anth., Pal. ix. 774. 


(b) LEOCHARES. 


Date.—Six inscriptions (Léwy 77-82) mostly fragmentary, and 
jn some cases possibly the work of a much later Leochares (Léwy 
320, 321), have been found at Athens. The most complete may be 
dated circ. 350 B.C. Another inscription from a series of portraits 
executed by Leochares and Sthennis (v. § 3 (b)) in common (Léwy 
83) is somewhat later (temp. Alexander). 
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213. Plin. VW. H. xxxiv. 
79 Leochares (fecit) aquilam 
sentientem quid rapiat in 
Ganymede et cui ferat par- 
centemque unguibus etiam 
per uestem puero, louemque 
illum Tonantem in Capi- 
tolio ante cuncta laudabi- 
lem Apollinem diadematum, 
[Lyciscum mangonem, pu- 
erum subdolae et fucatae 
uernilitatis]. 
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Leochares _ represented 
the eagle which feels what 
a treasure it is stealing in 
Ganymede, and to whom 
it is bearing him, and using 
its talons gently, though 
the boy’s garment protects 
him. He also made the 
famous statue of Zeus the 
Thunderer on the Capitol, 
a work of unequalled ex- 
cellence,and Apollo wearing 
a fillet, [and Lykiskos the 
slave-dealer, and a boy in 
whom all the craft and 
cunning of the slave are 
embodied. | 


aquilam ... Ganymede] Probably reproduced in a group in the 
Vatican, F. W. 1246. 

Lyciseum mangonem] This is the reading of the best MS., 
but as the passage occurs in the alphabetical list of the sculptors, it 
is very probable that we should accept the reading of other MSS. 
‘Lyciscus Langonem.’ Lyciscus will then be another artist (iden- 
tified by Klein with Lykios, Part II. § 1. 4), and Lango the name 
of the boy. Martial (ix. 51. 5) couples a statue of that name (‘ Lan- 


gona uiuum’) with the ‘ boy of Brutus’ (No. 152). 


214. Paus. v. 20. 9 éoT 
d& évrds Tod “AATEews .. . ot- 
Knua Tepipepes dvowaCouevoy 
Piirmetov. ext Kxopypy dé 
éott Tod Pidimmelov prjxor 
XaAKy stbvderpos Tais doxois. 
10. TodTo TO olkynpd éoTe pev 
Kata tiv eodov Tir Kata Td 


Within the Alltis is a cir- 
cular building called the 
Philippeion. On the sum- 
mit of the Philippeion is a 
bronze poppy-head which 
holds the rafters together. 
This building stands close 
to the egress by the Pry- 
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IIpvravetoy év dpiorepa, Te- 
molntac d€ datns mAivOov, 
? x ‘ > c td 

kloves € mrEpl avTO EoTHKaCL. 
Dirlar@ be érolnOn pera 7d 
év Xatpwveta tiv “EdAdba 
édtoOeciv.. xelvrat 5€ adrdAr 
Pidkinnds te cal “AXéEavdpos, 
‘ XS > o > 4, c 
ovv € avtois “Aptytas o 
épya bé 
éort Kal Tatra Aewxdpous 


Pirlamov starnp. 


eXépavtos kal xpuood, Kaba 
kal THs "OAvpmiddos Kat Evpu- 
dixns eiotly ai eixdves. 
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taneion on the left hand. It 
is made of baked bricks, and 
is surrounded by columns. 
It was built for Philip after 
the ruin of Greece at Chai- 
roneia. In it stand portraits 
of Philip and Alexander, 
together with Amyntas the 
father of Philip. These are 
of ivory and gold and are 
the work of Leochares, as 
are also the portraits of 
Olympias and Eurydike. 


The foundations of this building have been discovered at Olym- 
pia, and show that all the figures were standing (A. Z. 1882, 


67 sqq.). 


215. Plut. Uita x. Or. 
Isocr. 27 dvdxeirat 8 adrod 
kal éy EAevoin eixk@v yadkij 
eumpoobev Tod mpoor@ov, b7d 
Tiwodéov rod Kévevos, xat 
emruyeypanrat 
Tipdbeos didlas re xdpuv, fev- 

(nv Te TpoTtMer 
Iooxparous elk tHvd’ dvéOnKe 

eats. 


Aewyxdpovs Epyov. 


216. Uitruu. ii. 8. 11 (At 
Halikarnassos) In summa 
arce media Martis fanum 
habensstatuam colossiquam 


A bronze portrait of him 
stands at Eleusis in front 
of the porch; it was dedi- 
cated by Timotheos the 
son of Konon, and bears 
the following inscription :— 

Timotheos, for friend- 
ship’s sake and in honour 
of hospitality, dedicated 
this portrait of Isokrates 
to the Goddesses. 

The work of Leochares. 


(At Halikarnassos) in 
the centre of the summit of 
the citadel stands a temple 
of Ares, containing a colossal 
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axpdAov dicunt, _ nobili 
manu Leocharis factam. 
Hanc autem statuam alii 
Leocharis, alii Timothei pu- 
tant esse. 
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statue of the kind termed an 
‘acrolith,’ the handiwork of 
the famous Leochares. This 
statue, however, is supposed 
by some to be the work of 
Leochares, by others to be 
that of Timotheos. 


axpéAvGov] A statue of which the head and extremities only were 
of marble, the rest being of wood, gilded or otherwise decorated. 


Cp. No. 122. 


Other works :— 


ZEuS on the Akropolis of Athens (Paus. i. 24. 4). 


On Timotheos see (d). 


Possibly 


represented on coins of Athens (Ov. II *. Fig. 165). 
ZEUS and DEMOS at the Piraeus (Paus. i. 1. 3). 


(c) BRYAXIS. 


Date.—An inscription found at Athens (Aedr. Apy. 1891, 34 ff. 
55 ff.) from a base with figures of horsemen in low relief (Bud. 
Corr. Hell. 1892, Pl. vii) reads Bptagis éménoev, and may be dated 
circ. 353 B.C. Seleukos Nikator (No. 217) became king of Syria 


in 312 B.C., but the portrait may be of earlier date. 


217. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 


Bryaxis represented As- 


73 Bryaxis Aesculapium et klepios and Seleukos. 


Seleucum fecit. 


218. Liban. Orat. 61 xaé 
poe 7pd TOV Oupatav lornow 
6 Aoytopos Tov TUTOY ... THY 
giadnv, Thy KlOapiv, Tov To- 
dnpn xiTa@va . . . amaddrnra 
déppns ev ALO, Cworhpa wepl 
TO oTHer, cvvayovta xiTGva 
xpucodr, @s adtod Ta pev edi- 


Imagination brings before 
my eyes that form, the bowl, 
the lyre, the tunic reaching 
tothe feet, the delicacy ofthe 
neck in the marble, the gir- 
dle about the bosom which 
holds the golden tunic to- 
gether, so that some parts fit 
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Cavew Ta d¢ imavictracOa.... closelyandothershang loose. 
€wxet GdovTt p€Aos. He seemed as one that sang. 


Froma description of the Apollo at Daphne near Antioch, described 
as a work of Bryaxis by Cedren., 7st. Comp. 306 B ; from Theodoret, 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 11, we learn that it was of wood, gilt. It is repre- 
sented on coins of Antiochos Epiphanes (Ov. II *. Fig. 167). See 
Biittner-Wobst, Historische Studien Forstemann gewidmet, 1894. 


Other works :— 

ASKLEPIOS and HYGIEIA at Megara (Paus. i. 40. 6). 

DIONYSOS at Knidos (No. 186). 

ZEuS and APOLLO with lions at Patara (Clem. Al. Proér. iv. 47). 
Clement also gives the name of Pheidias as the reputed artist of 
these figures. : 

Five colossal statues of Gods at Rhodes (Plin. VV. H. xxxiv. 42). 

PASIPHAE (Tatian, ¢c. Graec. 54). 

Clem. Al. (Protr. iv. 48) quotes Athenodoros to the effect that 
the statue of Sarapis in the Sarapeion at Alexandria (perhaps 
set up by Ptolemy Soter) was the work of ‘another Bryaxis, not 
the Athenian.’ See Michaelis, /. 7. S., 1885, 289 ff. 


(d) TIMOTHEOS. 


Date.—Kavvadias places the inscription of Epidauros (No. 221) 
in the earliest years of the fourth century on account of the incon- 
sistencies in the use of the Ionic alphabet ; but Foucart and Gurlitt 
have shown that 375 B.C. is the more probable date. Timotheos 
was at work on the Mausoleion 353 B.C., and must have been 
a well-known sculptor when the temple at Epidauros was built. 


219. Plin. WV. H. xxxvi. The Artemis in the 
32 Timothei manu Diana temple of Apollo on the 
Romae est in Palatio Apol- Palatine at Rome is the 
linis delubro, cui signo work of Timotheos; the 
caput reposuit Auianius head of this statue was re- 
Euander. stored by Avianius Evander. 

C. Auianius Euander] A Greek sculptor brought by Antonius 


to Alexandria and by Augustus to Rome after Actium. Cp. Cic. 
Fam. vii. 23. 1, xiii. 2. 1. 
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220. Paus. ii. 32. 4 Tod be 
*"AcxAntwod 70 dyadua érolnce 
ev Tiydeos, TporGjrio. be 
otk ’AoxAntidv, GAAd eixdva 
‘InmoAtrov daocty evar. 
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The image of Asklepios 
was made by Timotheos; 
the Troizenians, however, 
assert that it represents not 
Asklepios but Hippolytos. 


At Troizen. Plin. 1. H. xxxiv. 91 also classes Timotheos among 
the artists who made statues of ‘athletes, warriors, hunters, and 


sacrificers.’ (Cp. No. 167.) 


221. Kavvadias, Fouilles 
d’Epidaure, 241. 36 Tiddeos 
édero Ténlos épydcalo|@a: cal 
mapexev BEBRREBEB évyvos 
TIv8oxaAjjs. . . 1. gO Tiypddeos 
re[To axpw|r[jplia ext rdv 
dtepov aieriy [X|XBB== 
évyvos [IvéoxAjs. 


Timotheos contracted to 
construct and furnish models 
for goo drachmae ; his se- 
curity was Pythokles. .. He 
also contracted to furnish 
akroteria for one of the 
gables for 2240 dr. His 
security was Pythokles. 


From the inscription recording the expenses incurred in building 


the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, discovered in 1885. 


On the 


symbols v. No. 159 note. —stands for ten drachmae, 4 for H. 


éheto, mapéxev] = cihero, mapéxew : Timos = TiTovs. 


tumos| Models, no doubt, for the pediment sculptures. 


The 


extant remains of these are published by Kawvadias, of. cit. PI. viii. 
and xi. 

axpwripta] The figures which stood upon the two gable-ends and 
the four corners of the temple. Those of the other gable were the 
work of one Theotimos, who received the same sum (1.97). The 
mounted Nereides, Kavv. of. cit. Pl. xi. 16, 17, probably represent 
the two stde dxpwrypia of the west pediment. Winter (Ath. Mitth. 
1894, 160) points out the close resemblance of one to the group of 
Leda and the Swan in the Capitol (Helbig, Fiéhrer 454) which he 
attributes to Timotheos. 


(e) THE MAUSOLEION. 


222. Plin. V. H. xxxvi. 
30 Scopas habuit aemulos 


The rivals and contem- 
poraries of Skopas were 
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eadem aetate Bryaxim et 
Timotheum et Leocharen, 
de quibus simul dicendum 
est quoniam pariter cae- 
lauere Mausoleum. Sepul- 
crum hoc est ab uxore 
Artemisia factum Mausolo 
Cariae regulo, qui obiit 
Olympiadis CVII anno se- 
cundo. Opus id ut esset 
inter septem miracula hi 
maxime fecere  artifices. 
Patet ab austro et septen- 
trione {centenos) sexagenos 
ternos pedes, breuius a fron- 
tibus, tota circumitu pedes 
CCCCXXXX, attollitur in 
altitudinem XXV_ cubitis, 
cingitur columnis XXXVI. 
IIrepdv uocauere circum- 
itum. Ab oriente caelauit 
Scopas, a septentrione Bry- 
axis, a meridie Timotheus, 
ab occasu Leochares, prius- 
que quam peragerent regina 
obiit. Non tamen reces- 
serunt nisi absoluto iam, id 
gloriae ipsorum §artisque 
monumentum _ iudicantes, 
hodieque certant manus, 
Accessit et quintus artifex. 
Namque supra mrepdév pyra- 
mis altitudine inferiorem 
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Bryaxis, Timotheos, and 
Leochares, who must be 
treated ina group since they 
were jointly employed on 
the sculptures of the Mau- 
soleion. This building is 
the tomb erected by Arte- 
misia, his widow, for Mau- 
solos, prince of Karia, who 
died in the second year of 
the 107th Olympiad (351 
B.C.). That this work is 
among the Seven Wonders 
is due mainly to the above- 
named artists. Its frontage 
on the north and south sides 
measures 163 feet, while the 
facades are shorter; the 
total circumference is 440 
feet, the height twenty-five 
cubits; it is surrounded by 
thirty-six columns.: This 
colonnade is called the 
‘Pteron. The sculptures 
of the east side are by 
Skopas, those of the north 
by Bryaxis, those of the 
south by Timotheos, and 
those of the west by Leo- 
chares. The queen died 
before the building was 
complete; but the artists 
did not abandon the work 
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aequat, uiginti quattuor 
gradibus in metae cacumen 
secontrahens. In summo est 
quadriga marmorea quam 
fecit Pythis. Haec adiecta 
CXXXxX pedum §altitudine 
totum opus includit. 
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until it was finished, con- 
sidering that it would re- 
dound to their own glory, 
and be a standing proof 
of their genius; and to 
this day they vie with one 
another in their handiwork. 


They were joined by a fifth 
artist. For above the colon- 
nade is a pyramid equal to 
the lower structure in height, 
with a flight of twenty-four 
steps tapering to a point. 
On the apex stands a four- 
horse chariot in marble, the 
work of Pythis. This ad- 
dition completes the build- 
ing, which rises to the height 
of 140 feet. 


On the Mausoleion see Ov. II *. 100 ff., F. W. 1221-1239. 


caelauere] Not ‘ worked in relief, but in the broad sense ‘ sculp- 
tural,’ a Latin equivalent for ropevrixy in the broad sense (Nos. 119, 
160). 

Mausolo] The date of his death, according to Diod. xvi. 36, was 
353 B.C. He reigned twenty-four years. 

<{centenos)] Omitted in MSS., but necessary if the total of 
440 ft. be correct. 

xxv cubitis] So best MSS. Various alterations have been 
made in order to account for the total height of 140 ft. Trendelen- 
burg thinks that Pliny’s total is incorrect, and that the height was 
in reality only fifty cubits = 75 ft. No architeetural remains of 
a high substructure have been discovered. 

ab oriente ... Leochares] Brunn (Sitsungsberichte der bayr. 
Akad. 1882, p. 114 ff.) has endeavoured to assign to each sculptor his 
share in the reliefs preserved. But it is doubtful whether the work 
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of four hands can be distinguished, and the slabs which B. attri- 
butes to Bryaxis appear to belong to the east front, and therefore 
to Skopas. 
inferiorem] Sc. altitudinem, which should perhaps be read. It 
would be more natural to supply ‘ pyramidem’; and it is suggested 
that the ‘ pteron’ may have rested on a pyramidal substructure. 
quadriga marmorea] Supposed to have contained the colossal 
portraits of Mausolos and Artemisia in the British Museum. But 
see P. Gardner, J. H. S. xiii. p. 188 ff. 


3. OTHER ARTISTS. 


(a) SILANION. 


Date.—(i) His portrait of Plato (No. 224) was dedicated by 
Mithradates, who died 363 B.c. (ii) Apollodoros (No. 223) was a 
pupil of Sokrates (died 399 B. C.), and according to Plat. Sym. 137 C 
was a boy in 416 B.C. On the other hand, Pliny’s date (Ol. 113 = 328 
B. C.) is supported by the fact that (iii) Satyros (v. infr.) seems to be 
identical with the athlete victorious at the Amphiaraia at Oropos 
(7. G. S. 414), which were reorganized 322 (Delamarre, Revue de 
Philologie, 1894, 162 ff.).  Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 51 mentions that he 
had no teacher, but one pupil, Zeuxiades. Z. made a portrait of 
the orator Hypereides, who died 322 B.C. (Léwy 483). 


223. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 
51 Silanion Apollodorum 
fudit, fictorem et ipsum, sed 
inter cunctos diligentissi- 
mum artis et iniquom sui 
iudicem, crebro  perfecta 
signa frangentem, dum 
satiari cupiditate artis non 
quit, ideoque Insanum cog- 
nominatum ; hoc in eo ex- 
pressit nec hominem ex 
aere fecit sed iracundiam ; 


Silanion cast in bronze 
a portrait of Apollodoros, 
who was also a sculptor 
and the most painstaking 
of his craft, as well as a 
severe critic of his own work, 
who often broke in pieces 
finished statues, in his in- 
satiable longing for ideal 
perfection, and was there- 
fore called ‘the Madman’: 
this trait Silanion depicted 
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in his portrait, and cast in 
bronze not a man but Rage 
personified. He also made 
a famous statue of Achilles 
and a trainer exercising his 
athletes. 


et Achillem nobilem idem 
epistaten exercentem ath- 
letas. 


fictorem] Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 86 enumerates him amongst the 
sculptors who executed portraits of ‘ philosophers.’ 

sed] Not adversative, but intensive. Cp. Juv. v. 147 boletus 
domino, sed qualem Claudius edit, with Mayor’s note. 

nec hominem ... sed iracundiam] Not necessarily borrowed, 
as Jahn supposed, from an epigram, since the turn of expression is 
a common one in Latin. Cp. Cic. AZZ. vii. 136 non hominem sed 
scopas solutas, Petron. 43 discordia non homo, and (in the lan- 
guage of criticism) Quint. x. I. 112 (Cicero) non iam hominis 
nomen sed eloquentiae habeatur, i.e. Cicero was called ‘non 


homo sed eloquentia.’ 


224. Diog. Laert. iii. 25 
év 5€ TO TPOT TOV azoLVY- 
povevpatav PaBwpivov dépe- 
tat, Ore MiOpaddrns 6 [lépons 
avdpidvta IlAdtwvos avébeto 
eis tiv “Axadnpiay cal éné- 
ypawe’ Midpaddrns 6 ‘Podo- 
Barov Tlépons Motoats eixdva 
avéOero [lAdtwvos, jv SiAa- 
vier éroinee. 


Probably reproduced by the 
Pl. vi. 2. 


225. Plut. Quaest. Conu. 
v. J. 2 Thy TemAacpErny 


In the first book of the 
Anecdotes of Favorinus it 
is recorded that Mithra- 
dates the Persian dedicated 
a portrait of Plato in the 
Academy with the follow- 
ing inscription :—Mithra- 
dates the Persian, the son 
of Rhodobates, dedicated 
to the Muses a portrait of 
Plato, made by Silanion. 


bust in the Vatican, Jahré. 1886, 


We look with pleasure 
and admiration on the statue 
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"loxdorny, fs acl els rd 
mpdcwTov apybpov Tt cvppigat 
tov Texvitny, Smws éxAtTOvTos 
avOpeémov Kal papatvouéevov 
AadBn mepipdveray 6 xadkds, 
nodopeda kat Oavuacouer. 
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of Iokaste, in whose counten- 
ance the artist is said to have 
mixed some silver, in order 
that the bronze might re- 
ceive the appearance of a 
human being passing away 


in death. 


From Plut. de aud. poet. iii. 30 we learn that this was a work 
of Silanion. 


Other works :— 

THESEUS at Athens (Plut. Zhes. 4). 

SAPPHO taken from the Prytaneion at Syracuse by Verres (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 57. 126). Probably reproduced by the bust in the Villa 
Albani (/ahré. 1890, PI. iii). 

KORINNA (Tatian, c. Graec. 54). 

Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 

SATYROS of Elis (v. supr.), twice victorious in boxing (Paus. 
vi. 4. 5). 

TELESTAS the Messenian, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match 
(Paus. vi. 14. 4). 

DAMARETAS the Messenian, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match 
(Paus. vi. 14. 11). 

Silanion was also the author of a work on proportions (Vitruv. 
vii. Praef. 12). 


(b) STHENNIS OF OLYNTHOS. 


Date.—Olynthos was destroyed 348 B.C., after which date he 
may have received Athenian citizenship. He was employed with 
Leochares on the portrait-group already mentioned (2 (b)) (Léwy 
83), and dated circ. 320 B.c. Inan inscription from Oropos (Léwy 
103 a) he describes himself as 'A@nvaios, which points to a date 
later than 318 B.C., when Oropos became independent of Athens. 
(Before this date Attic artists use their demotic names.) Pliny 
dates him Ol. 113 (328 B.C.). 


226. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. Sthennis made statues of 
go Sthennis Cererem, Io- Demeter, Zeus, and Athena 
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uem, Mineruam fecit, qui 
sunt Romae in Concordiae 
templo, idem flentis matro- 
nas et adorantis sacrifican- 
tisque. 


227. Strab. xii. 5. 46 dls 
... €ddw (Luda) .. . tore- 
pov ... vmd AevxdAAov... 
kal. ..6 AevxodAos ... He 
... Tov AdréAvxov, DOévvidos 
Epyov, dv éxeivor olkiaThy evd- 


pucov Kal ériuwy os Oedv. 
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which stand in the temple 
of Concord at Rome; also 
weeping matrons, and figures 
engaged in prayer and sacri- 
fice. 


Sinope was twice cap- 
tured, the second time by 
Lucullus, who carried off a 
statue by Sthennis repre- 
senting Autolykos, whom 
the inhabitants regarded as 
the founder of the city and 
revered as a god. 


Lucullus captured Sinope in the Second Mithridatic war 
(72 B.C.). 


Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 

PyTTALos of Elis, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match (Paus. 
vi. 16. 8). 

CHOIRILOS of Elis, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match (Paus. 


vi. 17. 5). 


(c) EUPHRANOR OF THE ISTHMOS. 


Date.—Pliny dates him Ol]. 104 = 364 B.c. His portraits of 
Alexander and Philip (No. 228) must be dated previous to the 
death of the latter (336 B.c.). The inscriptions of his son Sostratos 
(Léwy 105, 106) (whom Plin. 4. H. xxxiv. 51 dates Ol. 113 = 328 
B.C.) belong to the end of the fourth or beginning of the third 


century. 


228. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. By Euphranor is a 
77 Euphranoris Alexander statue of Alexander (Paris). 
Paris est in quo laudatur This work is specially ad- 
quod omnia simul intelli- mired, because the eye can 
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guntur, iudex dearum, 
amator Helenae et tamen 
Achillis interfector. Huius 
est Minerua Romae quae 
dicitur Catuliana, infra Capi- 
tolium a Q. Lutatio dicata, 
et simulacrum Boni Euen- 
tus, dextra pateram, sinistra 
spicam ac papauera tenens, 
item Latona puerpera Apol- 
linem et Dianam infantis 
sustinens in aede Con- 
cordiae. Fecit et quadrigas 
bigasque et cliduchon exi- 
mia forma, et Uirtutem et 
Graeciam, utrasque colos- 
saeas, mulierem admirantem 
et adorantem, item Alexan- 
drum et Philippum in 
quadrigis. 
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detect in it at once the judge 
of the Goddesses, the lover 
of Helen, and at the same 
time the slayer of Achilles. 
By the same artist is the 
Athena at Rome called 
‘the Minerva of Catulus, 
dedicated by Q. Lutatius 
below the Capitol, and a 
figure of Good Luck hold- 
ing a bow] in the right hand 
and an ear of corn and a 
poppy in the left, also Leto 
holding in her arms the new- 
born infants Apollo and 
Artemis (in the temple of 
Concord). He also repre- 
sented chariots with four 
and two horses, and a 
priestess of surpassing 
beauty, and Valour and 
Hellas, both of colossal 
size, a woman in an atti- 
tude of wonder and adora-' 
tion, also Alexander and 
Philip in four-horse chariots. 


in quo laudatur] Probably borrowed by Pliny from an epigram. 
Q. Lutatio] Q. Lutatius Catulus dedicated the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus (restored after its destruction by fire in 83 B.C.) in 


78 B.C. 


Boni Euentus] To judge by the attributes, this statue originally 
represented Triptolemos, not ’Aya6ds Aaiywy, as the ‘ Bonus Euentus’ 


of Praxiteles (No. 186). 
coins and gems. 
note 2. 


It may be represented on various imperial 
See Furtwangler, MJeisterwerke, p. 281, Fig. iii, 
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Latona puerpera] Commonly identified with a group appear- 
ing on several coins of Ephesos and other cities in Asia Minor, and 
reproduced in a statue in the Torlonia gallery at Rome (Ov. II*. 
Fig. 172); but see Reisch, Festgruss aus Innsbruck an die Phi- 


lologenversammlung in Wien, 1893. 


cliduchon] x\edovdxor. 
priestess. Cp. No. 119 note. 


229, Dion Chrys. 37. 43 
Tl yap éx@dve péyay eivar Tov 
avipidvta; tl yap dprinovr, 
éonrep tiv Etppavopos” Hpa- 
OTOV ; 


The temple-key was the mark of the 


What was there to pre- 
vent the portrait from being 
tall? What was there to 
prevent it from being firm 
on its feet, like the Hephai- 
stos of Euphranor? 


tov dvSpidvra] A portrait of Agesilaos, king of Sparta. 


It is possible that Dion Chrysostom has substituted the name of 
Euphranor for that of Alkamenes (v. No. 131). 


230. Plin. V. H. xxxv. 
128 Eminuit longe ante om- 
nis Euphranor Isthmius 
Olympiade Cll, idem qui 
inter fictores dictus est nobis. 
Fecit etcolossoset marmorea 
et typos sculpsit, docilis ac 
laboriosus ante omnis et in 
quocunque genere excellens 
ac sibi aequalis. Hic primus 
uidetur expressisse digni- 
tates heroum et usurpasse 
symmetriam, sed fuit in 
uniuersitate corporum exi- 
lior et capitibus articulisque 
grandior. 129 Uolumina 


In the ro4th Olympiad 
(364 B.C.) Euphranor of the 
Isthmos far outshone his 
rivals. He has already been 
mentioned amongst the 
sculptors, and made colossal 
statues, works in marble, 
and reliefs. .He was an 
eager and painstaking stu- 
dent, who maintained a 
constant level of excellence 
in every department. He 
is considered to have been 
the first to represent heroes 
in their full majesty, and to 
master the science of pro- 
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quoque composuit de sym- 
metria et coloribus. 
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portion; his bodies, how- 
ever, were too slender, and 
his heads and limbs too 
large. He also wrote works 
on proportions and colour- 


ing. 


This account refers primarily to Euphranor as a painter, but the 
criticisms may no doubt be regarded as applicable to his sculp- 


tures. 


expressisse dignitates heroum] The reference may be to his 
painting of Theseus, of which he said that ‘the Theseus of Par- 
rhasius was fed on roses, but his own on beef’ (Plin. VV. 7. xxxv. 


129). 


Other works :— 


APOLLO Patroos at the Piraeus (Paus. i. 3. 3). 
Dionysos, of which a copy stood on the Aventine at Rome 


(Lowy 495). 


(d) THRASYMEDES OF PAROS. 


Date.—The inscription of Epidauros (No. 232) may be dated 
circ. 375 B.C. See note on Timotheos (2 (d)). 


231. Paus. ii. 27. 2 (At 
Epidauros) tod 8& ’AckAn- 
mod TO dyahua peyéOe pey 
tod AOnvnow ’Odvpriov Ads 


Ld 


ijpcov 
edégavros kal xpvrod" pnvver 


dmode?, metolnrar be 


de énlypappa Tov elpyaopevov 
elvat Opacvuninv ’Aptyvarov 
Ildptov. KxdOnrar dé emt Opdvov 
Baxtnplay kpatGy, thy be éré- 
pav TOV xELpGv brep KEadijs 
éxet TOD SpdxovTos, kal of Kal 


(At Epidauros) the image 
of Asklepios is smaller by 
one half than the Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, and is made 
of ivory and gold; the in- 
scription states that it is the 
work of Thrasymedes the 
son of Arignotos of Paros. 
The God is seated upon a 
throne and holds a staff in 
one hand, while he extends 
the other above the ser- 
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KUwy Tapaxataxelyevos Te- 
moinrat. tT Opdvw be Hpdwy 
enetpyacpéeva Apyeiwy éotiv 
épya, BeAAepoddytov 76 és Thy 
Xivatpay kai Tlepoeds abedav 
THv Medovons Kepadnp. 
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pent’s head. A dog is also 
represented lying at his feet. 
On the throne are repre- 
sented in relief the exploits 
of Argive heroes,viz.the con- 
test of Bellerophon with the 
Chimaira, and Perseus, who 
has decapitated Medusa. 


tod “Adyvnow ‘OAvpmiov Aiés] Dedicated by Hadrian. 


The statue is represented on coins of Epidauros (Mum. Comm. 
liii). According to Cic. WV. D, iii. 34. 83 Dionysios I of Syracuse 
ordered the golden beard to be removed on the ground that it 
was unseemly that Asklepios should be bearded while his father 
Apollo was beardless. The reliefs published by Kavvadias, ’Ed. 
» "Apx. 1894, Pl. i (the first also Brunn-Bruckmann 3), though not 
direct copies, may serve to give an impression of the style of the 
original. 


232. Kavvadias, Fouilles 
d’Epidaure 241. 45 @pacv|- 
pnons €deto tTav dpoday trav 
tnévepbe cat Td O¥pwya Td 
évdor kcal | da orvdwy épyd- 
cava. XXXXXXXXXBEBB 
BBBBB aéyvos Ivdoxdj[s]| 
Ocoeldns ’Ayeuav. 


Thrasymedes contracted 
to execute the roof above 
and the inner doorway as 
well as that between the 
columns for 9800 drachmae. 
His securities were Pytho- 
kles, Theopheides, and 
Agemon. 


On the inscription see No. 221. 


76 Qipwpa 76 évSor] The door of the cella, also called péya Oipepa. 
In its construction ivory was used of the value of 3070 dr. (1. 65), 
and (apparently) golden nails of considerable value (1. 105 ff.). 

Sid ortdwv] i.e. rd dia oriAwy Oipwya. The outer door between 
the columns of the mpd8oues. See Kavvadias, Pl. i A. 

The wood employed in the construction of the doors was that of 
the pine, box, and lotus (I. 45). 
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(f) POLYEUKTOs. 


233. Plut. Uit. x. Or. 
Dem. 44 airjoas Te ypappa- 
tetov (Anuoodévns) eypawer 

..70 é€mt THs elkdvos avTov 
édeyelov émuyeypappévov b7d 
Tov AOnvalwy borepor 

einep tony pounv yvdun, 

Anpoobeves, Eaxes 
ovror dv “EdAjver ipéev 
“Apns Maxedor. 
45. keirar b€ 7 elkov tAnolov 
Tod Teptoxowioparos Kal Tod 
Bopot rév Ad@dexa OcGr, 
i760 [loAvedxrou memoimpeéry. 


(Demosthenes) asked for 
a tablet and wrote the ele- 
giac couplet, which the 
Athenians afterwards in- 
scribed upon his portrait. 
It runs as follows :— 

Hadst thou, Demosthe- 
nes, had might as strong 
as thy resolve, the war-god 
of Macedon had never 
subdued the Greeks. 

The portrait stands near 
the enclosure and the altar 
of the Twelve Gods, and is 
the work of Polyeuktos. 


We learn from Plut. Dem. 31 that the statue had clasped hands 


(€ornxe rovs Saxridous cvvéywy d:’ GAAHAor). 


It cannot, therefore, be 


directly reproduced by the statues at Knole (Michaelis, Amcéent 
Marbles, p. 417) and in the Vatican (7. W. 1312) which hold a roll 


in their hands. 
the original of Polyeuktos. 


They may, however, be mediately derived from 


(g) DEMETRIOS. 


Date.—Two inscriptions from the Akropolis (Léwy 62, 63) belong 
to the first half of the fourth century (the first about 380 B.c.). On 


a third v. No. 234 note. 


234. Plin. V. HY. xxxiv. 
76 Demetrius Lysimachen 
(fecit) quae sacerdos Miner- 
uae fuit Ixiiii annis, idem 
et Mineruam quae musica 


The works of Demetrius 
are a portrait of Lysimache, 
who was for 64 years 
priestess of Athena, an 
Athena called ‘the Musical, 
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appellatur — dracones in 
Gorgone eius ad_ ictus 
citharae tinnitu resonant— 
idem equitem Simonem qui 
primus de equitate scripsit. 
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because the snakes of her 
aegis tinkle in response 
to the notes of a lyre, and 
a portrait of the knight 
Simon, who was the first 
to write a treatise on horse- 
manship. 


Lysimachen] According to Paus. i. 27. 4 the statue stood close 
to the Erechtheion, and was about a cubit in height. An inscrip- 
tion from the Akropolis (Léwy 64) has been held to belong to this 
work, since the second line reads [? €£y]xovra & érn [k]at réocap[a] 
A@ava: but the breadth of the foot-print (20 cm.) is too great for 


a height of one cubit. 


musica] So inferior MSS. ; the best has ‘ myetica.’ 
Simonem] An Athenian cavalry officer, mentioned in Ar. Zg. 


242. 


235. Lucian, Philops. 18 
ovx édpaxas, pn, elowoy év 
tT avdn éotnxdta madyKadov 
dvépidvra, Anpntplov épyov 
Tod dvOpwromowd; ... 
Tia Tapa Td Vdwp Td emippéov 
cides mpoyaotopa, padarriar, 
hulyopvov tiv dvaBodrp, 
HVvEUwpevoy TOD Teywvos Tas 
tptxas evias, énlonpoy tas 
préBas, aitoavOpdrw Sporor, 
éxeivoy A€yw, TéAAtxos 6 
Kopiv@tos +9 otpatnyds § eivat 
doxel. 


Have you not seen, said 
he, as you came ina beauti- 
ful portrait-statue standing 
in the court, the work of 
Demetrios the maker of 
men? If you have seen 
beside the running water 
a figure with a fat paunch 
and a bald head, wearing 
a cloak which leaves him 
half exposed, with some of 
the hairs of his head flowing 
in the wind, and prominent 
veins, like the very man 
himself, that is the one I 
mean. It is supposed to 
represent Pellichos the Co- 
rinthian general. 
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On the context v. Introduction, § 1. In § 20 Lucian calls the 
artist Demetrios of Alopeke, a deme of Attika, and speaks of him 
as ov Oeorods tis, GAN’ avOpwnorods—‘a maker not of gods but 
of men.’ 

Tlé\Arxos] A Corinthian of this name is mentioned by Thuc. 
i. 29. 


§ 2 THE SCHOOL OF SIKYON. 
1, THE YOUNGER SONS OF PATROKLES. 


(a) DAIDALOS. 


Date.—Two inscriptions (Léwy 88, 89) exist. The original of 
the first is lost, but the second (from Olympia) must be dated early 
in the fourth century. The victory commemorated by No. 239 was 
won in 400 B.C. Eupolemos (v. infr.) was victorious in 396, 
Aristodemos (v. infr.) in 388. The victory commemorated by No. 
238 was probably won in 369 B.C., unless the reference was to 
mythical times, when the monument might be as early as 392 B.C. 


236. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. Daidalos, who is also 
76 Daedalus et ipse inter mentioned with praise 
fictoreslaudatus duo pueros among the sculptors in 
destringentes se fecit. marble, represented two 

boys scraping themselves. 
fictores] Here used in the narrower sense of ‘ sculptor in marble,’ 
opp. statuarius, ‘ worker in bronze.’ 


destringentes se] drofvopevous, athletes scraping the ointment 
from their bodies with the strigil. See Lysippos, No. 241. 


237. Plin. V. H. xxxvi. Daidalos represented 
35 Uenerem lauantem se Aphrodite in the bath. 
Daedalus (fecit). 


In the temple of Juppiter in the ‘ porticus Octauiae’; perhaps the 
original of the numerous statues of Aphrodite crouching in the 
bath. But see /. W. 1467, who attributes the work to a later 
Daidalos, a Bithynian artist of the third century. 
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238. Paus. x. 8.5 ée€is 
d€ TeyeatGv dvabjyara aro 
Aakedatpoviwv ’AroéAXAwv éott 
kal Niky, kal of émxdpior 
Tav npdev, KadrAwoTrd te 7 
Avxdovos cat ’Apxds 6 énd- 
vuos THs ys, Kat of tod 
*"Apxddos aides, “EXaros 
’Adeidas "Aap, 
emt d€ avrois Tpipvdos ... 
Gvdxeirat 8& Kal "Epacos 6 
Tpipdrov mais. 6. of 82 elp- 
yaopevo. TA ayddpata Tav- 
cavias éorly ’AtoAAwvidrns, 
otros pev Tov te “AtdéAAwVa 


\ \ 
Kal KQL 


kal Kadduord, thy 5& Nixnv 
kal tod “Apxddos tiv eixdva 
6 Suxvevios Aaldados* ’Avti- 
arns 5%’ Apyeios kat SaydAras 
’Apxds, otros pev Tov Tpidvadov 
kal "ACava, “EAXarov 8& kal 
’Adeldavra te xal "Epacov 6 
’Apyeios. tadra yey 81) of Te- 
yearar ereupav és Aeddods, 
Aaxedaipovious, bre ent opas 
éorpatevcavTo, alxuaddrovs 


éXOvTes. 
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Next in order come the 
offerings dedicated by 
Tegeans from the spoils of 
the Spartans. These con- 
sist in figures of Apollo, 
Victory and the native 
heroes of Arkadia, Kallisto 
the daughter of Lykaon, and 
Arkas who gave his name to 
the country, and the sons of 
Arkas, Elatos and Aphei- 
das and Azan, and after 
them Triphylos. There is 
also a statue of Erasos the 
son of Triphylos. The 
figures were the work of 
(1) Pausanias of Apollonia, 
who made the Apollo and 
Kallisto, (2) Daidalos of 
Sikyon, who made the 
Victory and the figure of 
Arkas, (3) Antiphanes of 
Argos, and (4) Samolas the 
Arkadian,the latter of whom 
made the figures of Tri- 
phylos and Azan, and the 
former those of Elatos and 
Apheidas and_ Erasos. 
These offerings were sent 
by the Tegeans to Delphi, 
when they had made pri- 
soners of the Spartans who 
invaded them. 
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At Delphi. Referred by Brunn to 369 B.c., when Sparta suffered 
severe reverses at the hands of the Arkadians (Diod. xv. 62). But 
the closing words appear to refer to the legend recorded by Hdt. i. 
65, which falls in the mythical period. 

Pausanias and Samolas are otherwise unknown, on Antiphanes 
v. Nos. 172, 173 note. His pupil Kleon was the artist of several 
athlete-statues at Olympia, amongst which were two of the earliest 
‘Zaves’ or small bronze statues of Zeus set up from the proceeds of 
fines. Paus. dates them Ol. 96 = 388 B.c. One of the bases exists 


(Léwy 95). 


The base of another portrait (Kritodamos, Paus. vi. 


8. 5) (Léwy 96) may be dated circ. 350 B.C. 


239. Paus. vi. 2. 8 év d€ 
Th “AAre. mapa Tov Tod Tipo- 
' aOévovs avdpidvta avdxevtat 
Tier cat 6 mais Tod Tiwvos 
Alcvros, matdloy éni tnme 
kaOjpuevov. €ote yap dy Kal 7) 
vixyn T@ Tatdt Immov KéAnTos* 
6 Tiuwv 8 én appari dvnyo- 
pev0n. TO S& Tinwr eipyd- 
gato kal T@ Taidl Tas elxdvas 
Aaldados Sixvdvios ds kal 
ént tH Aakwrixh vikn rd ép 
™m “Adtet tpdmaov érolncer 
*HAcious. 


In the Altis, beside the 
statue of Timosthenes, stand 
portraits of Timon and his 
son Aisypos, represented as 
a boy mounted on a horse. 
The reason is that the 
son’s victory was won with 
a race-horse, while Timon 
was proclaimed victor with 
his chariot. The portraits 
of Timon and his son were 
the work of Daidalos of 
Sikyon, who also made the 
trophy set up by the Eleans 
in the Altis to comme- 
morate their victory over 
Sparta. 


The victory took place in 400 B.c. when Agis invaded Elis, but 
was dislodged from Olympia, which he had occupied (Paus. v. 


4. 8). 


(b) POLYKLEITOS THE YOUNGER. 


Date.—(1) He was a pupil of his elder brother Naukydes (No. 171 
- and Paus. vi. 6.2), who (Part III. § 2. 2 (a)) worked at the close of the 
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fifth and beginning of the fourth century. (2) The inscription from the 
portrait of Aristion (Part II. § 2.1 ad fin.) (Léwy 92) dates from the 
first half of the fourth century. Another inscription (Léwy 93) from 
Thebes is inscribed on the same block and in the same characters 
as an inscription of Lysippos. It belonged to a portrait of Timokles, 
victorious in the chariot-race at the Herakleia, and also at the 
Bacit\era of Lebadeia (instituted 371 B.C.), while that of Lysippos 
belonged to a portrait of Konidas, victorious in the pankration 
at the Pythia. Dittenberger (7. G. S. 2532, 2533) pronounces both 
posterior to 316 B.C., and the inscriptions are therefore probably 
restorations ; the portraits may have had no original connexion. 
(3) Antipatros (Part II. § 2. 1 ad fin.) was probably victorious in 
OL 98 = 388 B.C. ; No. 240 is posterior to 371 B.C.; and No. 165, 
if a work of the younger P., is posterior to 370 B.C. 


240. Paus. viii. 31. 4 rod 
meptBddrov b€ éativ evTds Pi- 
Aiov Atos vads, TloAvKAefrov 
pev Tod “Apyetov 7d dyadua, 
Avovicw b& Eudepes* Kd0opvoi 
Te yap Ta brodjpard eorw 
avT@, Kal xe. TH XEtpt ExTwpa, 
TH d€ érépq Odpoov" KdOnrat 


dé derds ext TO OUpow. 


Within the enclosure is 
a temple of Zeus, the God 
of Friendship. The image 
is the work of Polykleitos of 
Argos and resembles Dio- 
nysos in type ; for it is shod 
with buskins, and holds in 
one hand a cup and in the 
other a thyrsus, upon which 
is perched an eagle. 


tod wep\Bodov] That of Demeter and Kore at Megalopolis. 


Other works :—See Nos. 165, 166, to which may be added :— 


HEKATE at Argos (No. 171). 
Athlete-statue at Olympia :— 


AGENOR of Thebes, victorious in the boys’ wrestling-match 
(Paus. vi. 6.2). Dedicated by the Phokians, since A.’s father was 
mpoevos Of Phokis at Thebes. 


2. LYSIPPOS. 


Date.—The inscription (Léwy 94) from the portrait of Troilos 
(v. infr.) mentions his second victory (probably 368 B. C.), and the 
statue may not have been erected immediately. On the inscription 


oO 


KS 


> 
Ty O8 Lav 
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from Thebes (Léwy 93) see under Polykleitos the younger (1 (b)). 
Athenaios tells an anecdote of Lysippos connected with the 


foundation of Kassandreia (316 B.C.). 


An inscription (Léwy 487) 


copied from an older original reads BéAevxos Baothevs. Avourmos 
éroiee: but the portrait may have been executed before Seleukos 
assumed the royal title in 312 B.c. Pliny’s date is Ol. 113 = 328 
B. C., determined by that of Alexander. 


241. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. 
61 Lysippum Sicyonium 
Duris negat ullius fuisse 
discipulum, sed primo ae- 
rarium fabrum audendi 
rationem cepisse Eupompi 
responso. Eum enim in- 
terrogatum, quem sequere- 
tur antecedentium, dixisse 
monstrata hominum mul- 
titudine, naturam ipsam 
imitandam esse, non arti- 
ficem. Plurima ex omnibus 
signa fecit, ut diximus, 
fecundissimae artis, inter 
quae destringentem se, 
quem Marcus Agrippa ante 
Thermas suas dicauit mire 
gratum Tiberio principi. 
Non quiuit temperare sibi 
in eo, quanquam imperiosus 
sui inter initia principatus, 
transtulitque in cubiculum 
alio signo substituto, cum 
quidem tanta __— populi 
Romani contumacia fuit ut 
theatri clamoribus_ reponi 


Duris asserts that Lysip- 
pos of Sikyon had no master, 
but originally worked as a 
bronze-caster, and was in- 
spired to attempt higher 
things by an answer of 
Eupompos. That artist, 
when asked which of his 
predecessors he followed, 
pointed to a crowd of men, 
and replied that Nature 
herself and no artist was 
the true model. Lysippos 
produced more works than 
any other artist, being, as 
was mentioned above, 
extraordinarily _ prolific. 
Among them is the youth 
scraping himself, which 
M. Agrippa dedicated in 
front of his baths, The 
Emperor liberius conceived 
a wonderful passion for this 
statue, and was unable to 
restrain his desire, although ~ 
in the early years of his 
reign he practised self- 
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apoxyomenon flagitauerit 
princepsque quanquam 
adamatum reposuerit. No- 
bilitatur Lysippus et temu- 
lenta tibicina, et canibus 
ac uenatione, in primis 
uero quadriga cum Sole 
Rhodiorum ; fecit et Alex- 
andrum Magnum multis 
operibus, a pueritia eius 
orsus. Quam statuam in- 
aurari iussit Nero princeps 
delectatus admodum illa, 
dein, cum pretio perisset 
gratia artis, detractum est 
aurum pretiosiorque talis 
existimabatur etiam cica- 
tricibus operis atque con- 
cisuris in quibus aurum 
fuerat remanentibus. Idem 
fecit Hephaestionem Alex- 
andri Magni amicum, 
quem quidam Polyclito 
adscribunt, cum is centum 
prope annis ante fuerit, 
item Alexandri  uenatio- 
nem, quae Delphis sacrata 
est, Athenis satyrum, tur- 
mam Alexandri, inquaami- 
corum eius imagines sum- 
ma omnium  similitudine 
expressit ; hanc Metellus 
Macedonia subacta transtu- 
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control. He transferred it 
to his bedchamber and set 
another statue in its place, 
but the populace of Rome 
showed such displeasure 
that the Emperor restored it 
in response to the clamour 
of the theatre in spite of his 
passion for it. The fame of 
Lysippos rests also on his 
drunken flute-player and 
on his dogs and hunters, 
but especially on the four- 
horse chariot, with the Sun 
executed for Rhodes. He 
also made many portraits 
of Alexander the Great, 
beginning from his boyhood. 
The last-named statue the 
Emperor Nero, who ad- 
mired it extremely, ordered 
to be gilded. Afterwards, 
since the charm of the work 
had vanished, though its 
value had increased, the 
gold was removed, and it 
was esteemed more valuable 
in this state even though 
scars and incisions which 
had contained the gold still 
remained. Lysippos also 
made a portrait of Hephai- 
stion, the friend of Alex- 
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lit Romam. Fecit et quad- 
rigas multorum generum. 
Statuariae arti plurimum 
traditur contulisse capillum 
exprimendo, capita minora 
faciendo quam _ antiqui, 
corpora graciliora sicciora- 
que, per quae proceritas 
signorum maior uideretur. 
Non habet Latinum nomen 
symmetria quam diligen- 
tissime custodiuit noua 
intactaque ratione quad- 
ratas ueterum Staturas 
permutando, uolgoque 
dicebat ab illis factos quales 
essent homines, a se quales 
uiderentur esse. Propriae 
huius uidentur esse argutiae 
operum custoditae in mini- 
mis quoque rebus. 
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ander the Great, which 
some ascribe to Polykleitos, 
although he lived about a 
century earlier, also Alex- 
ander’s hunt, dedicated at 
Delphi, a satyr at Athens, a 
troop of Alexander’s horse, 
in which he introduced por- 
traits of his friends which 
displayed a marvellous 
likeness: this work was re- 
moved to Rome by Metellus 
after the conquest of Mace- 
donia. Healso represented 
four- horse chariots of 
several kinds. He is said 
to have done much to 
advance the art of sculpture 
in bronze by his careful 
treatment of the hair, and 
by making the head smaller 
and the body more slender 
and firmly knit than earlier 
sculptors, thus imparting to 
his figures an appearance 
of greater height. There 
is no Latin name for the 
‘canon of proportions’ 
which he carefully observed, 
exchanging the squarely- 
built figure of the older 
artists for a new and un- 
tried system. He was in 
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the habit of saying that they 
had represented menas they 
were, while he represented 
them as they appeared to 
the eye. The extreme deli- 
cacy of his work even in the 
smallest details, would seem 
to be its most individual 
feature. 


Duris] V. Introduction, § 1. 

Eupompi responso] E. was a painter of Sikyon, whose date 
appears to fall at the close of the fifth and beginning of the 
fourth century (Plin. V. H. xxxv. 64, 75), so that if the saying is 
rightly ascribed to him, it cannot have been addressed directly to 
Lysippos. 

ut diximus] V. No. 242. 

destringentem se] Reproduced by the Apoxyomenos in the 
Vatican, 7. W. 1264. 

Alexandrum Magnum] V. No. 243. 

quam statuam] Almost certainly to be taken, with Urlichs, of 
a statue of Alexander as a boy. Others suppose the words ‘ fecit 
. +. orsus’ to be misplaced, and refer ‘quam statuam’ to the chariot 
of the Sun; but though there is some probability that this was 
removed to Rome, Pliny would scarcely describe it by the term 
‘statua,’ which is properly applicable to a portrait in bronze. 

Alexandri uenationem] V. No. 244. 

turmam Alexandri] V. No. 245. 

Metellus] Q. Caecilius Metellus subdued the pretender Andriskos 
in Macedonia (146 B.C.), and hence received the name Mace- 
donicus. 

Statuariae arti] Clearly used in the narrow sense of ‘sculpture 
in bronze, exclusively practised by Lysippos. In this use the term 
is opposed to ‘sculptura’ = sculpture in marble. Cp. xxxv. 156 
plasticen matrem .. . statuariae sculpturaeque dixit Pasiteles. 
xxxvi. 15 non omittendum hanc artem (marmoris sculpendi) tanto 
uetustiorem fuisse quam picturam aut statuariam. 

sicciora] The word is used of the trained athlete, whose body is 
free from unhealthy humours and superfluous fat. Cp. Varr. 
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Logist. Fr. 27 R. Persae propter exercitationes puerilis modicas 
eam sunt consecuti corporis siccitatem ut neque spuerent neque 
emungerentur sufflatoue corpore essent. 

quadratas ueterum staturas] With special reference to the 
canon of Polykleitos. Cf. No. 160 ad fin. 

quales essent ... quales uiderentur esse] Assuming that the 
natural sense of the words is the true one, we must interpret them 
to mean that while Polykleitos and his school had represented the 
human body in its actual proportions, Lysippos employed such pro- 
portions as to produce the impression received by the eye (quales 
esse uiderentur = ofot épdyrat). Many authorities, however, (after 
Otfried Miiller) suppose ‘quales uiderentur esse’ to be a mis- 
translation by Pliny of oiovs go:xey civac = as they ought to be; 
the meaning will then be that Polykleitos was a realist, Lysippos an 
idealist. The conception was familiar in art-criticism. Cp. Arist. 
Poet. 1448 a 5 Llodvyvwros pév xpeirrovs, Havoay b€ xeipous, Avoviatos 
S€ dpoious etxa€er. 

argutiae] Cf. xxxv. 37 Parrhasius...picturae dedit primus 
argutias uultus, elegantiam capilli. argutus = clear to the senses, 
and so clearly defined, clearly cut. Cp. Verg. G. iii. 80 argutum 
caput (of a horse). Hence ‘argutiae operum’ here refers to clearly 
cut, delicate outlines. 


242. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
37 Insignia maximeet aliqua 


Let it be our pleasure 
to touch on works of 


de causa notata uoluptarium 
sit attigisse artificesque cele- 
bratos nominauisse singu- 
lorum quoque inexplicabili 
multitudine, cum Lysippus 
MD opera fecisse prodatur, 
tantae omnia artis, ut clari- 
tatem possent dare uel sin- 
gula, numerum apparuisse 
defuncto eo, cum thesaurum 
effregisset heres, solitum 
enim ex manipretio cuius- 


special excellence or with 
special cause for remark and 
to record the names of 
famous artists, since the 
multitude of single works 
is innumerable. Lysippos 
alone is said to have pro- 
duced 1500 works, all of. 
such artistic value that each 
would have sufficed by it- 
self to make him famous. 
The number became known 
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que signi denarios seponere 
aureos singulos. 
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after his death, when his 
heir broke open his strong- 
box, since it had been his 
custom to set aside a piece 
of gold from the price of 
each statue. 


From the preface to Pliny’s account of sculpture in bronze. 


denarios] Pliny no doubt refers to the gold stater, worth twenty 
drachmae. The Roman gold denarius (xxxiii. 47) was worth twenty- 
five silver denarii, the silver denarius being considered equivalent 


to an Attic drachma. 


243. Plut.de Alex. Magno 
ii. 2 Avoinmov 8 7d mpGrov 
"Adéfavdpov mAdcavros dva- 
Brérovta TO TpordT@ Tpds 
Tov ovpavdyv, wotep atros 
eldder Brémew *AdéEardpos, 
Hovxh, TapeykAivwev tov tpd- 
xnAor, éméypaweé Tis odK am- 
Odvws* 

avéacodytt 8 Eotxev 6 ydA- 

keos els Ala Actoour, 
yav tm euol ridepa, Zed, 
ad & "Odvytov exe. 

1d Kal pdvov' Ade Lavdpos éxé- 
Aeve Atvoirroy elxdvas aitod 
dyptovpyeiv’ pdvos yap ovros, 
Gs ColKe, KATEUNVUE TO XAAKO 
Td 700s avrod cal ovve&épepe 
™ wophn Thy dperyy’ of be 
GdAor tiv anootpodyy Tod 
TpaxnAov Kal TOv Gupdrwv Tiv 


When __Lysippos first 
made: a portrait of Alex- 
ander with his countenance 
uplifted to heaven, just as 
Alexander was wont to gaze 
with his neck gently inclined 
to one side, some one wrote 
the following not inappro- 
priate epigram :— 

The man of bronze is as 
one that looks on Zeus and 
will address him thus: O 
Zeus, I place earth beneath 
my feet, do thou rule Olym- 
pos. 

For this reason Alexander 
gave orders that Lysippos 
only should make portraits 
of him; since Lysippos 
only, as it would seem, 
truly revealed his nature in 
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didyvow Kal dypdrnra jwpel- 
oOa. Oédovres od SreptAarrov 
avtod TO dppevwnrdy kal A€ov- 
TOOES. 
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bronze, and portrayed his 
courage in visible form, 
while others in their anxiety 


to reproduce the bend of 
the neck and the melting 


look of the eyes failed to 
preserve his masculine and 


leonine aspect. 


On the portraits of Alexander, see /. W. 1318 and Képp, 52. 


Winckelmannsprogramm (1892). 


From Plut. de Js. e¢ Ostr. 24 we 


learn that the statue here referred to held a spear. 


244. Plut. Alex. 40 rodro 
TO kuvyy.ov Kparepos eis AcA- 
eat ee! => 5 
ods aveOnxer, elkdvas xadkas 
moinoapevos Tod A€ovTos Kal 
lal an \ n 
TOV KUVOv, Kal TOD Bactréos 
T® déovtt ovvertdtos, Kal 
mpoaBonOodvyTos* av 
Ta pev Avoinmos émdace, Ta 


d@ Aewyxdpns. 


avTov 


Krateros erected a me- 
morial of this hunt at 
Delphi. He caused figures 
of bronze to be made, repre- 
senting the lion, the dogs, 
the king in combat with the 
lion, and himself coming to 
the rescue; some of these 
were made by Lysippos, 
the rest by Leochares. 


Kparepés] A general of Alexander, afterwards allied with Anti- 


pater, killed in battle 321 B.c. 
Acwxapys] V. § 1. 2 (b). 


245. Arrian, Anab, i. 16.7 
Makeddver b& Tév pev Erai- 
pov audi rods elxoot kal wévTe 
év TH mpatn TpooBodj amé- 
Oavov, kal rovrwy yadkai 
Aim éoracw, 
"Adéfavdpov Kxehedoavtos Av- 
OlLNTOY ToLnoat. 


elkoves ev 


Of the Macedonians there 
fell about twenty-five of the 
king’s guard in the first 
onslaught. Bronze _por- 
traits of these stood at 
Dion, made by Lysippos 
by order of Alexander. 
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év tH mpety mpooBodfj] At the battle of Granikos (334 B.C.). 
Since the dead were buried on the field of battle (Arr. i. 16. 5) 
Pliny’s story as to the resemblances can hardly be correct. Ac- 
cording to Vell. Pat. i. 11. 3 a portrait of Alexander himself 


formed part of the group. 


246. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
40 Talis et Tarenti (Iup- 
piter) factus a Lysippo XL 
cubitorum. Mirum in eo, 
quod manu, ut ferunt, mo- 
bilis—ea_ ratio libramenti 
est—nullis conuellatur pro- 
cellis. Id quidem prouidisse 
et artifex dicitur modico 
interuallo, unde maxime 
flatum opus erat frangi, 
opposita columna. Itaque 
magnitudinem propter diffi- 
cultatemque moliendi non 
attigit cum Fabius Verru- 
cosus, cum Herculem, qui 
est in Capitolio, inde trans- 
ferret. 


Talis] Colossal in size. 


Such too is the Zeus of 
Tarentum made by Lysip- 
pos, which is forty cubits 
in height. It is remark- 
able from the fact that 
although, it is said, a touch 
of the hand will turn it— 
so cunningly is it balanced 
—no storm can overturn it. 
The artist is said to have 
provided against this by 
interposing a pillar at a 
short distance on the side 
from which it was most 
necessary to break the force 
of the wind. And so on 
account of the huge size of 
the figure and the difficulty 
of attacking it, Fabius Ver- 
rucosus did not lay hands 
on it when he removed from 
Tarentum the Herakles 
which stands on the Capitol. 


Fabius Verrucosus] Q. Fabius Maximus, the opponent of 


Hannibal, took Tarentum 209 B.C. 
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247. Anth. Pal. App. 66 
Tlooevdiz7ov. 
tls 7é0ev 6 mAdoTHS 3 TiKvd- 
ovvowa by Ths; 
Atowrmos. od dé tis; Kat- 


vLos. 


pos 6 mavdapdarwp. 
, Ps Baek Ld p Yo 
tinte 6 ém axpa BEeBnkas ; aet 
Tpoxdw. Tt de Taprovs 
mooolv €xeis duvets ; tn- 
Tau’ danvewos. 
xeupt be dekirepyn ti depers 
, b) lal 
Eupdv ; dvdpdor detypa 
c | Led , > 4 
@s akuns maons d€brepos 
/ 
TeACOw. 


7 O& Kon, Th Kar Ow ; bmapy- 
Tiacavtt AaBEoOat, 


vy Aia. taédmbev 8 eis rh 
dadakpa TéAeL ; 
tov yap &na€ mrnvoic. tapa- 
OpéEavra pe Tocoly 
ovtis €0° ipelpwy dpagerat 
eombev. 
tovvex’ 6 Texvitas oe d1éTAa- 
vev ; elveka tyewv 
feive, kal év mpoddpois OfjKe 
d1dacKaAlnp. 
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POSEIDIPPOS. 

Who and whence was 
thy sculptor? From Si- 
kyon. His name? Lysip- 
pos. And who art thou? 
Occasion, the all-subduer. 
Why dost thou tread on 
tiptoe? Iam ever running. 
Why hast thou wings twy- 
natured on thy feet? I 
fleet on the wings of the 
wind. Why dost thou bear 
a razor in thy right hand? 
To show to men that I am 
keener than the keenest 
edge. And thy hair, why 
grows itin front? For him 
that meets me to seize, by 
Zeus. And why isthe back 
ofthy head bald? Because 
none may clutch me from 
behind, howsoe’er he desire 
it, when once my winged 
feet have darted past him. 
Why did the sculptor 
fashion thee? For thy 
sake, stranger, and set me up 
for a warning in the entry. 


From Kallistr. S¢at. 3, who describes the statue at length, we 
learn that it originally stood at Sikyon (whence it was afterwards 
removed to Constantinople). K. also states that it stood on a globe, 


as do Ausonius and Tzetzes. 


Himerios (Zc/. xiv. 1) mentions © 
that in the left hand it held a balance. 


But these late authorities 


seem to have added characteristics and attributes to the original 
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type. See the monuments published by Curtius, 4. Z. 1875, Pl. 
i, li, who shows that the personified Ka:piés was a figure specially 


connected with athletic contests. 


248. Strab. vi. 278 (At 
Tarentum) ra pev xarépOe- 
pav Kapynddriot AaBdvres THY 
modu, Ta 8° CAadupaydynoary 
“Pwpato. kpatrnoartes Bialws” 
év éort wal 6 “Hpaxdjjs év to 
Karetwdio yadKods Kodoc- 
a.xds, Avoinmov épyov, avd- 
Onpa Maéginov PaBiov rod 
€XovTos Thy TOALY. 


Matipouv PaBiov] V. No. 246 note. 


(At Tarentum) Some 
works were destroyed by 
the Carthaginians when 
they captured the city, and 
others carried awayas spoils 
by the Romans, who took 
forcible possession of them ; 
among the latter was the 
colossal bronze Herakles 
on the Capitol, the work 
of Lysippos, dedicated by 
Fabius Maximus, who cap- 
tured the city. 


The statue was removed to 


Constantinople ‘in the consulship of Julian,’ probably 322 A. D. 


(Suid.), and placed in the Hippodrome. 


lowing No. 


249. Niket, Chon. de 
Sign. Constant. 5 xarnpertro 
totvuv “HpaxdAjjs 6 tpéomepos 
péyas peyadwortl xodpive én- 
dpunevos, Ts Acovtis breaTpw- 
pevns Gvwbev. . . exdOnto be 
pay yopuTdv eEnupévos, i) 
Toor taiv xepoiy p€pwv, pi) 
TO pdmadov spoBaddAdpevos, 
GAAG tiv pew debvav Bdow 
éxtelpwr Gotep Kal Thy adriy 
xeipa els doov efi, tov be 


It is described in the fol- 


The great Herakles then 
begotten of three nights 
lies mighty and mightily 
fallen, he who was seated 
on a basket, whereon was 
strewn the lion’s _ skin. 
There he sat with no 
quiver hung about him, 
with no bow in his hand 
and no club to defend him, 
but extending his right leg 
and right arm as far as he 
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evovupor Téda Kdyntov els Td 
yovu cal tiv aay xelpa én’ 
ayxGvos épeidwr, eira Td Aot- 
mov THs xelpds avaretver, Kal 
+: 4 > rd 
T® TAdTe Tadtns dOvptas 
/, / > / 
TAnpyns KabuToxAivwr npepa 
Thy Kehadiv . .. mv de Td 
OR 4 \ ¥ 
oTépvov evpds, TOUS Guous TAQ- 
, ‘ > S 
Tvs, THv Tplxa ovAos, Tas 
muyas tiwy, PBptapos 
Bpaxtovas xal els Técov Tpo- 
€xav péyebos els Scor, olpat, 
\ b) 4 c cad 
kal Tov dpxétuTov “HpaxAjjy 


\ 
Tous 


etxacev Gy dvadpapeiv:6 Avai- 
paxos 6 mpatov dua kal 
doratoy tév éavTod yxeEipov 
mavapurtov idoréxvnua Tov- 
, ‘ if 
Tovl xadxoupyjaas, kal otTw 
HeyloTov @s THY TeEpteAodcay 
tov aitod dytixyeipa pypwOov 
els dvdpetoy Cworhpa éxrel- 
verOa, Kal THY KYnnv Tod 
\ 3 , 
modds els Gvdpdounkes. 
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could, and with his left leg 
bent at the knee. His left 
arm was supported at the 
elbow and the forearm 
raised, and on the palm of 
the left hand he was rest- 


ing his head gently, full of 


despondency. His breast 
and shoulders were broad, 
his hair thick, his buttocks 
fat, and his arms brawny, 
and his height was such 
as Lysimachos might have 
supposed the original He- 
rakles to reach, when he 
fashioned of bronze this, 
the choicest jewel of his 
art, first and last, of such 
colossal bulk that the string 
which enclosed its thumb 
might serve as a man’s 
girdle and the shin of its 
leg was tall as a man. 


karipeamro totvuv] In the sack of Constantinople by the Franks 


in 1202 A. D. 


Avoipaxos] A mistake of Niketas for Avowmos. 


250. Mart. ix. 44 
Hic, qui dura sedens por- 
recto saxa leone 
mitigat exiguo magnus 
in aere deus, 
quaeque tulit spectat resu- 
pino sidera uultu 


He who sits here temper- 
ing the hardness of the rock 
with the outstretched lion’s 
skin, a mighty god im- 
prisoned in the tiny bronze, 
and gazes with upturned 
eyes at the stars which once 
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cuius laeua calet robore, 
dextra mero, 
non est fama recens, nec 
nostri gloria caeli: 
nobile Lysippi munus 
opusque uides. 


he bore, whose left hand is 
hot with the club, and his 
right with the wine-cup, 
enjoys no upstart fame, nor 
is his fame that of a Roman 
chisel. ’Tis a famous work 
and offering of Lysippos 
which thou seest. 


This statue was known as ‘Herakles Epitrapezios,’ i.e. it 
served as a table-decoration. According to Stat. Sz/v. iv. 2. 35, 6 
it was less than a foot in height. Martial states that it belonged 
successively to Alexander, Hannibal, Sulla and Novius Vindex. 
It appears to be more or less faithfully reproduced in various works 
enumerated by Weizsicker, Jahrd. 1889, p. 109. 


tulit] While Atlas fetched the apples of the Hesperides, Hera- 


kles supported the heavens. 


251. Strab. x. 459 7 
*AAvgia . . . 
Api “Hpaxdéovs tepds kal 


Kad’ qv éore 


Tépevos €€ od Tovs “HpaxAéovs 
&Odovs, épya Avoinmov, pet- 
nveyxev els ‘Paépnv tv hyeuo- 
VwV Tis, Tapa TOTOY KELMEvOUS 
did THY epnylay. 


"Advfia] In Akarnania. 


Alyzia, in whose territory 
is a harbour sacred to He- 
rakles and a precinct from 
which a Roman commander 
removed to Rome _ the 
labours of Herakles, the 
work of Lysippos, which 
had become _ displaced 
through the desolation of 
the district. 


On monuments which appear to reproduce these groups see Ov. 


II *. 144 and references. 


Other works :— 
ZEuS at Sikyon (Paus. ii. 9. 6). 


ZeEuS Nemeios at Argos (Paus. ii. 20. 3). 
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ZEUS and the MUSES at Megara (Paus. i. 43.6). The inscription 
from Megara published in A¢h. Mitth. 1885, p. 150, may have be- 
longed to this work. 

POSEIDON at Corinth (Lucian, J/up. Trag. 9). 

DioNysos on Mount Helikon (Paus. ix. 30. 1). 

EROS at Thespiai (Paus. ix. 27. 3). 

HERAKLES at Sikyon (Paus. ii. 9. 8). 

SOKRATES (Diog. Laert. ii. 43). 

PRAXILLA (Tatian, ¢. Graec. 52). 

AESOP and the Seven Sages (Anth. Plan. iv. 332). 

PYTHES of Abdera (Paus. vi. 14. 12). 


Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 

POLYDAMAS at Skotussa, victorious in the pankration, Ol. 93 = 
408 B.C. (Paus. vi. 5. 1). 

TROILOS of Elis, victorious with the two-horse chariot, and with 
a team of four colts, Ol. 102 = 372 B.C. (Paus. vii. 4. 1). Inscrip- 
tion Léwy 94. 

CHEILON of Patrai, twice victorious in wrestling (Paus. vi. 4. 6). 

KALLLIKRATES of Magnesia, twice victorious in the race in 
armour (Paus. vi. 17. 3). 

XENARKES of Stratos, victorious in the pankration (Paus. vi. 2. 1). 


8. LYSISTRATOS. 


252. Plin. V. AH. xxxv. 
153 Hominis autem ima- 
ginem gypso e facie ipsa 
primus omnium expressit 
ceraque in eam formam 
gypsi infusaemendare insti- 
tuit Lysistratos Sicyonius 
frater Lysippi, de quo dixi- 
mus. Hic et similitudines 
reddere instituit ; ante eum 
quam pulcherrimas facere 
studebant. Idem et de 


The first artist who took 
plaster casts of the human 
face from the original, and 
introduced the practice of 
working over a wax model 
taken from the plaster, was 
Lysistratos of Sikyon, the 
brother of Lysippos, who 
has already been mentioned. 
He also instituted the 
practice of rendering por- 
traits with lifelike precision, 
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signis 
inuenit. 


effigies exprimere 
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while previous artists had 
striven to make them as 
beautiful as possible. He 
also discovered how to take 
casts of statues. 


4. THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL OF LYSIPPOS. 


(a) DaIppos, BOEDAS, EUTHYKRATES, TISIKRATES. 


253. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
66 Filios et discipulos 
reliquit (Lysippus) laudatos 
artifices Daippum et Boe- 
dan, sed ante omnis Euthy- 
craten, quanquam is con- 
stantiam potius imitatus 
patris quam elegantiam 
austero maluit genere quam 
iucundo placere. Itaque 
optime expressit Herculem 
Delphis et Alexandrum 
Thespiis uenatorem, et 
proelium equestre, simula- 
crum ipsum Trophonii ad 
oraculum, quadrigas com- 
pluris, equum cum fuscinis, 
canes uenantium. Huius 
porro discipulus fuit Tisi- 
crates et ipse Sicyonius, sed 
Lysippi sectae propior, ut 
uix decernantur complura 
signa ceu senex Thebanus 
et Demetrius Rex, Peuces- 


The sons and pupils (of 
Lysippos) who survived 
him were Daippos and 
Boedas, artists of recog- 
nized merit, but above all 
Euthykrates, although he 
followed his father’s un- 
flinching conscientiousness 
rather than his refinement 
of taste and rested his claim 
to popular favour on a 
severe rather than an effec- 
tive style. He was thus 
eminently successful in 
representing Herakles (at 
Delphi) and Alexander as 
a hunter (at Thespiai), and 
a cavalry engagement, and 
the image of Trophonios 
which adorns his own ora- 
cular seat, many four-horse 
chariots, ahorse with forked 
poles, and a group of 
hounds. His pupil again 
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tes Alexandri Magni serua- was Tisikrates also a native 

tor, dignus tanta gloria. of Sikyon, but in closer 
contact with the school of 
Lysippos, so much so, that 
many of his works can 
barely be distinguished from 
those of that artist. Such _ 
arethe sage of Thebes, King 
Demetrios, and Peukestes, 
who saved the life of Alex- 
ander the Great, and richly 
deserved to be immor- 
talized. 


Daippum] Dated by Pliny Ol. 121 = 296 B.c. Works:— 

‘ Perixyomenos,’ i.e. an athlete scraping himself (= apoxyomenos), 
Plin. WV. HZ. xxxiv. 87. 

Athlete-statues at Olympia :— 

Kallon of Elis, victorious in the boys’ boxing-match (Paus. vi. 
12.6). 

Nikandros of Elis, twice victorious in the double foot-race (Paus. 
vi. 16. 5). 

Boedan] Pliny, WV. H. xxxiv. 73, attributes to him a ‘praying 
figure’ (adorans). The so-called ‘Praying Boy’ at Berlin (Brunn- 
Bruckmann 283), if it is not a reproduction of this work, may serve 
as an illustration of the type. 

Euthycraten] Besides the works here mentioned, Tatian (c. 
Graec. 52, 53) mentions four female subjects—Anyte of Tegea 
(floruit circ. 300 B.C.), Mnesarchis of Ephesos, Thaliarchis of 
Argos, and Iavvvyxis (so Jahn for TMavrevyis, an impossible name). 

constantiam] Urlichs and Brunn translate ‘ boldness,’ an idea 
hardly conveyed by the word and inappropriate to the ‘austerum 
genus. Bliimner translates ‘perseverance,’ i.e. in details. Cp. 
No. 241 (of Lysippos) argutiae...custoditae in minimis quoque 
rebus, and this is probably nearly right, though the paraphrase 
given in the text may represent the meaning more exactly. 

uenatorem] Kekulé would place a comma before this word, and 
seek the original in that of the Meleager of the Vatican. But it is 
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more probable that it should be taken closely with ‘Alexandrum, In 
this case we may interpret (1) a single figure in hunting costume, 
or (2) a group of hunters. Urlichs, taking the latter interpretation, 
connects with this ‘equum cym fuscinis,’ a horse carrying either 
(1) forked sticks for the support of the hunting-nets, or (2) three- 
pronged hunting-spears—the word is applied to Poseidon’s trident 
—and ‘canes uenantium.’ 

proelium equestre] No doubt from the wars of Alexander. 
The mounted Alexander in bronze from Herculaneum (Ov. II*, 
Fig. 183) has been referred to this group. 

equum cum fuscinis] See above note on ‘uenatorem.’ Jahn 
corrects ‘coquum cum fiscinis,’ a cook with baskets. ‘Genre’ 
figures of this nature exist (Clarac, 879, 2244, 2245). 

Tisicrates] Pliny, V. H. xxxiv. 89 attributes to him a chariot 
and pair, to which another sculptor, Piston, added a female driver. 

senex Thebanus] Possibly Pindar. 

Demetrius Rex] Demetrios Poliorketes became king 307 B.C., 
and died 283 B.C. 

Peucestes] A member of Alexander’s body-guard, who saved 
‘his life in the attack on the city of the Malli. 


(b) EUTYCHIDES. 


Date.—Antioch. (v. No. 254) was founded by Seleukos Nikator 
in 300 B.C. 

254. Paus. vi. 2. 6 Evrv- Eutychides of Sikyon, 
xlins Zuxvdvios mapa Avoiz- a pupil of Lysippos, made 
m@ dedidaypevos . . . S¥pors a statue of Fortune for the 
tots én "Opdvtn Tixns émof- Syrians who live on the 
noev ayadpa, peydAas mapa Orontes, at whose hands it 
TOV émtxwpiwy Exov Tids. receives great honour. 


From John Malalas, pp. 201 and 276 Bonn, we learn that the 
figure (representing the Fortune of Antioch) was seated ‘above 
the river Orontes’ (éravw rod "Opdyrov rorapov). It is reproduced 
by the statuette in the Vatican, 7. W. 1396. 


255. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. Eutychides represented 
78 Eutychides (fecit) Eu- the river Eurotas. Of this 
P 
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rotam, in quo artem ipso 
amne liquidiorem plurimi 
dixere. 
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figure it has often been 
said that art has made it 
more liquid than the river 
itself. 


An epigram of Philippos (Auzh. Pai. ix. 709) on this statue speaks 


of the bronze as datos vypsrepov—more liquid than water. 


Pliny 


seems to derive his notice from a similar epigram—probably 
terminating with the phrase 4 réxyny vdatos typorepay (cp. No. 


92 0). 


Other works :— 


Dionysos in the collection of Asinius Pollio (Pliny, V. H. 


XXXVI. 34). 
Athlete-statue at Olympia :— 


TIMOSTHENES of Elis, victorious in the boys’ foot-race (Paus. 


vi. 2. 6). 


(c) CHARES OF LINDOS. 


256. Plin. V. HY. xxxiv. 
41 Ante omnes autem in 
admiratione fuit Solis co- 
lossus Rhodi, quem fecerat 
Chares_ Lindius Lysippi 
supra dicti discipulus; LXx 
cubitorum altitudinis fuit. 
hoc simulacrum, LVI post 
annum terrae motu pros- 
tratum, sed iacens quoque 
miraculoest. Pauci pollicen 
eius amplectuntur, maiores 
sunt digiti quam pleraeque 
statuae, uasti specus hiant 
defractis membris, spect- 
antur intus magnae molis 


The greatest marvel of 
all, however. was the colos- 
sal figure of the Sun at 
Rhodes, made by Chares 
of Lindos, a pupil of Ly- 
sippos mentioned above. 
This figure was 70 cubits 
in height. and after standing 
56 years was overthrown 
by an earthquake; but 
even as it lies prostrate it 
isa marvel, Few men can 
embrace its thumb: its 
fingers are larger than most 
statues, there are huge 
yawning caverns where the 
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saxa, quorum pondere sta- 
biliuerat eum constituens. 
Duodecim annos tradunt 
effectum MCCC | talentis, 
quae contigerant ex ap- 
paratu. regis Demetrii 
relicto morae taedio ob- 
sessae Rhodo. 
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limbs have been broken, 
and within them may be 
seen great masses of rock, 
by whose weight the artist 
gave it a firm footing when 
he erected it. The story 
runs that twelve years were 
occupied in its construction, 


for which the artist received 
1,300 talents, produced by 
the sale of Demetrios’ siege- 
train, which the king aban- 
doned when he raised the 
siege of Rhodes through 
disgust at its protraction. 


The siege of Rhodes was raised by Demetrios Poliorketes in 
303 B.C., while the recorded dates of the earthquake range from 
227 B.C. to 222 B.C. The colossus was therefore erected circ. 280 
B.C. There is no foundation for the common belief that it bestrode 
the entrance to the harbour of Rhodes. 

Pliny, WV. H. xxxiv. 44 also mentions a colossal head by Chares, 
dedicated by P. Lentulus Spinther cos. 57 B.C. on the Capitol. 


Other members of the school of Lysippos were :— 

PHANIS, a pupil of Lysippos, to whom Pliny, JV. H. xxxiv. 80 attri- 
butes one work—‘ epithyusan’ = ém:@toveay, a woman sacrificing. 

XENOKRATES, pupil of Tisikrates, or, according to other accounts, 
of Euthykrates. See Introduction, § 1. 

KANTHAROS of Sikyon, pupil of Eutychides and father of Alexis, 
enumerated by Pliny, V. H. xxxiv. 50 amongst the pupils of Poly- 
kleitos, by whom we must in this case understand the younger. 
According to Pliny (JV. . xxxiv. 85) he was an artist of merit, but 
not of special distinction. 

Athlete-statues at Olympia :-— 

Kratinos of Aigeira, victorious in the boys’ wrestling-match (Paus. 
vi. 3. 6). 

P2 
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Alexinikos of Elis, victorious in the boys’ wrestling-match (Paus. 
vi. 17. 7). 


§ 3. OTHER ARTISTS. 


3 HYPATODOROS AND ARISTOGEITON OF THEBES. 


Date.—Pliny’s date (Ol. 102 = 372 B.C.) is probably somewhat 
late, since an inscription from Delphi (Léwy tor) uses the Boeotian 
alphabet, and must therefore be dated early in the fourth century, 


and this is confirmed by the probable date of No. 257 (v. note). 


257. Paus. x. 10. 3 mAn- 
alov s& tod inmov cal dAda 
3 / / > 4 
ava0ynpara éotw ‘Apyeiwr, 
c c ‘ an , 
ot iyeuoves Tay és OnBas 
opod TloAvvelkes otparevdy- 
twv, “Adparrds te Tadaod xal 
Tvdeds Olvéws kal of dadyovor 
IIpotrov Karaveds ‘Immdvov 
kal EréoxAos 6 “Igtos, NoAv- 
ca \ c 
veikns te Kal ‘Inmopédwv 
adeAdijs 
’Audtapdov d& Kal Gpya eyyvs 
meTmotnrat epecTnkas 
2_\ sg ce 7 , 
Bdtoy él r@ appari hvloxds 
te Tov inmov Kal To ’Apudu- 
apa» kal GAdws TpoojKwv 
Kata olxe.rnta’ TteAevtaios 
de "AAWepons eorly adrér. 
4. otro. pev 31) “Crarodépov 
kal’ Aptotoyelrovds elow Epya, 
kal éeroincay opas, os avrol 
’Apyeion A€yovow, amd Tis 


*Adpdorov trais* 


‘ 
Kat 


Near to the horse are 
other offerings of the Ar- 
gives, consisting in statues 
of the leaders of the ex- 
pedition which accompa- 
nied Polyneikes to Thebes, 
Adrastos the son of Talaos, 
and Tydeus the son of 
Oineus,and the descendants 
of Proitos, Kapaneus the 
son of Hipponous and 
Eteoklos the son of Iphis, 
and Polyneikes and Hippo- 
medon, Adrastos’ sister’s 
son; and hard by is re- 
presented the chariot of 
Amphiaraos and Baton, 
who has mounted thechariot 
and drives the horses,besides 
being otherwise intimately — 
associated with Amphi- 
araos; last of all comes 
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vixns, wrwa ev Olvén ti 
"Apyela abroi re xa) "A@nvatwr 
émlxovpot Aaxedawpoviovs évi- 
kynoav’ Grd dé Tod aitod, euol 
doxeiv, Epyou kal tovs "Emuyo- 
vous td “EAAjvey Kadovpé- 
vous avéOecay of ’Apyeior 
Kelprae yap 82) eixdves xal 
tovtwy, SOévedos kal ’AAk- 
patwy,... emt 58 abrois Ipd- 
Maxos Kat Q@é€poavdpos kat 
Ailytadeds te kat Avoundns* év 
uéom 5 Atoundovs kal rod 
Aiytadéws éorly Eiptados. 
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Alitherses. These are 
works of Hypatodoros and 
Aristogeiton, and were 


made, according to the Ar- 
gives, from the spoils of the 
victory which they and 
their Athenian allies gained 
at Oinoe over the Spartans. 
It was, in my opinion, in 
memory of the same victory 
that the Argives dedicated 
statues of the chieftains 
whom the Greeks call the 
Epigonoi. For their statues 
too stand there. Sthenelos 
and Alkmaion and after 
them Promachos and Ther- 
sandros and Aigialeus and 
Diomedes; and _ between 
Diomedes and Aigialeus 
stands Euryalos. 


At Delphi. rod imrov refers to the ‘ wooden horse’ of Antiphanes, 
No. 173. The victory referred to is obscure, but must have been 
gained in the course of the ‘ Corinthian war’ of 392-387 B.C. 

Paus. (viii. 26. 7) attributes to Hypatodoros a colossal bronze 
Athena at Aliphera in Arkadia. Polyb. iv. 78 couples with the 
name of H. that of Sostratos, whom Pliny in the chronological table 


dates Ol. 113 = 328 B.C. 


2. BOETHOS OF CARTHAGE. 


Date—The original of the group representing a boy strangling 
a goose (No. 258) appears to date from the eav/y Hellenistic period. 


258. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 
84 Boethi quanquam ar- 


Though Boethos is more 
famous for his work in silver, 
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gento melioris infans *ui 
summa*anserem strangulat. 
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he is the artist of the boy 
strangling a goose with all - 
his might. 


argento] Boethos was a ‘caelator’ or ropevrjs in the narrow 
sense of the word, a worker in repoussé in precious metal. 

infans...anserem strangulat] On copies of this group see 
Ff. W. 1587, who places it in the Hellenistic period. 

ui summa] The best MS. has sex anno (corr. annis), inferior 
MSS. eximiae. Biicheler detected the fact that ‘ sex’ concealed ‘ ui.’ 


259. Paus. v. 17. 4 [a- 
diov b€ énlixpvcoy KaOnrat 
yupvov mpd ths *“Adpodirns: 
BonOds 5& érdépevoer avo. 


A gilt figure of a nude 
boy is seated before the 
Aphrodite; it is the work 
of Boethos’ chisel. 


Wieseler corr. émixuproy ‘ bent,’ and brought this work into con- 
nexion with the existing figures of a boy removing a thorn from 


his foot. 
change is slender. 


See reff. given by Ov. II*. 184. But the evidence for the 


A statue of Asklepios as a child is ascribed to Boethos in two 
epigrams (Auth. Pal. App. 55, 56). 


3. ARISTODEMOS. 


260. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
86 Aristodemus (fecit) et 
luctatores bigasque cum 
auriga, anus, Seleucum 
regem, habet gratiam suam 
huius quoque doryphorus. 


The works of Aristo- 
demos are: wrestlers, a 
two-horse chariot with its 
driver, old women, king 
Seleukos; his warrior with 
the spear too has a charm 
of its own. 


anus] Since the best MS. spells the word ‘annus,’ Urlichs 
wishes to construct another artist’s name, but without much 


probability. 


Seleucum regem] Seleukos Nikator, king of Syria 312-281. 
Tatian, ¢. Graec. 55 attributes to A. a portrait of Aesop, to which 


original Brunn would trace the existing portraits. 


See J. W. 1324. 


APPENDICES 


Nos. 261-271. 





APPENDIX I. 


THE SCHOOLS OF PERGAMON 
AND RHODES. 
1, THE SCHOOL OF PERGAMON. 


Date.—The following table shows the succession in the Per- 
gamene dynasty :— 





Philetairos Eumenes Attalos 
| 
Eumenes I Attalos I 
(}241 B.C.) (241-197 B.C.) 
| 
Eumenes II 
(196-159 B.C.). 


Of the four artists mentioned by Pliny in No. 261, (1) Phyromachos 
was the maker of a statue taken by Prusias of Bithynia in a war 
with Attalos I; (2) Antigonos was the object of a controversial 
work of Polemon (v. Introduction, § 1), who flourished 220-170 
B.C.; (3) the name of ...-yovos (whether Antigonos or Isigonos 
[Epigonos] is uncertain) appears on inscriptions from monuments 
commemorating the victory of Attalos I over the Gauls (Frankel, 
Inschriften von Pergamon 22”, 29). Hence the group of artists 
named by Pliny evidently belongs to the reign of Attalos I. The 
same is true of Epigonos (Frankel, Nos. 19, [22 ? 29?] 31, 32) if 
indeed he is to be distinguished from ‘ Isigonos.’ 


261. Plin. V. A. xxxiv. The battles of Attalos 
84 Plures artifices fecere and Eumenes with the 
Attaliet Eumenis adversus Gauls were represented by 
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Gallos proelia, Isigonus, agroup of artists—Isigonos, 

Phyromachus, Stratonicus, Phyromachos, Stratonikos 

Antigonus qui uolumina and Antigonos (who was 

condidit de sua arte. the author of works treating 
of his art). 


Attali et Eumenis] A. is certainly Attalos I, but it is disputed 
whether E. is the first or second of that name. It seems clear that 
the latter must be meant, although his successes in war do not 
appear to have been important, and the inscriptions (L6wy 154) of 
Pergamon all refer to the victories of Attalos I over the Gauls and 
Antiochos Hierax (the first apparently 241 B.C.; the chronology 
is obscure). 

Isigonus] As this name is not otherwise known, and Pergamene 
inscriptions (v. supr.) mention ’Eziyovos (No. 263), it is possible that 
this name should be here restored. See note on No. 263. 

Phyromachus] Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 80 mentions a four-horse 
chariot driven by Alkibiades as the work of Phyromachos ; while in 
xxxiv. 88 he states that one Nikeratos represented ‘ Alkibiades 
and his mother Demarate sacrificing at the kindling of the lamps.’ 
It was formerly supposed that these artists worked in the fifth 
century; but 

(1) Phyromachos is shown to have worked at Pergamon by No. 
261, and by Polyb. xxxvii. 27, Diod. xxxi. 46, who mention an Askle- 
pios taken from the Nikephorion at Pergamon by Prusias I of 
Bithynia. 

(2) Nikeratos made a statue dedicated at Delos by one Sosi- 
krates to commemorate the victories of Philetairos, brother of 
Eumenes II (Léwy 147), and a Pergamene inscription (Frankel 
132) of the reign of Eumenes II is restored [Nixyparos] Evx«rjpovos 
*AO[nvjaios eroingev, on the authority of Tatian, c. Graec. 53, while 
in a collection of inscriptions published in 1543 is one from 
a portrait of Eumenes at Pergamon by N. (Léwy 496). 

(3) An inscription from Delos (Léwy 118) reads Nixnparos 
Pupdplaxos "AOnvalion eroinaar. 

It is therefore quite possible that the two works mentioned above 
are to be attributed to these artists, and had reference to Alkibiades’ 
victory at Olympia. (See Bursian, Sitzungsberichte der bayr. 
Akad. 1874, 139 ff.) Other works of Nikeratos were :—Portraits 
of the Argive poetess Telesilla and of Glaukippe (Tatian, /oc. czt.), 
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Asklepios and Hygieia in the temple of Concord at Rome (Plin. 
NV. H. xxxiv. 80), portraits of athletes, &c. (id. 74. xxxiv. 88). 
Stratonicus] Probably to be identified with a famous silver- 
smith (caelator) mentioned by Plin. WV. H. xxxiii. 156, and stated 
by the same author (xxxiv. 90) to have represented ‘ philosophers’ 
and ‘ scopas’ —apparently = ox@zas, satyrs or ‘ grotesques.’ 
Antigonus] Identified by v. Wilamowitz with A. of Karystos 


(Introduction, § 1). 


262. Paus. i. 25. 2 mpos 
d€ TO Telxer TO votiv Tiydy- 
Twy ot Tept Opdxnv Tore kal 
Tov ‘“IoOudv ris TladAnvns 
@xKnoav, ToUTwy Tov eydpevor 
mOAELOV, paxnv mpds 
*Auatévas “AOnvaiwr, xal rd 
Mapaééui rpds Myjdovus Epyor, 
cal Tadarév rhv év Mvoia 
POopav aveOnxev “Atrados, 
doov ye d0o0 7nXGv ExacTov. 


\ 
Kat 


Close to the southern 
wall is to be seen the ‘war 
of the Giants,’ as it is called 
(they at one time inhabited 
Thrace and the isthmus of 
Pallene), and the battle of 
the Athenians against the 
Amazons, and the battle 
with the Persians at Mara- 
thon, and the destruction 
of the Gauls in Mysia. All 
these were dedicated by 
Attalos, and each figure is 
about two cubits in height. 


7@ tetxea] Of the Akropolis at Athens. 


On existing figures from these groups see Ov. II*. 234 ff., A. W. 
1403-1411. The question whether these are originals (so the 
authorities quoted above) or copies from bronze (so Milchhéfer 
and S. Reinach (Rev. Arch. 1889, 18) is a very doubtful one. 
Plutarch (Azfon. 60) records that a figure of Dionysos from the 
Gigantomachia was blown down by a storm and fell over the south 
wall of the Akropolis. This seems more likely in the case of 
a bronze. 


263. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 
88 Epigonus omnia fere 
praedicta imitatus praecessit 
in tubicine et matri inter- 


Epigonos followed his 
predecessors in most of the 
subjects which [havenamed, 
and surpassed them with 
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fectae infante miserabiliter his trumpeter and his infant 
blandiente. pitiably engaged in caress- 
ing its murdered mother. 


praedicta| The passage comes from the list of those ‘ qui 
eiusdem generis opera fecerunt’—usually portraits of athletes, 
‘philosophers,’ &c. 

tubicine ... blandiente] Ulrichs conjectured that ‘tubicine’ 
referred to the Dying Gaul of the Capitol (F. W. 1412), beside 
whom lies a horn (‘liticen’ would have been a more correct 
translation of oadmeyxtys (Urlichs) or xepavdns (Reinach) ). Michaelis 
(Jahré. 1893, p. 119 ff.) identified the group of mother and child 
with the Amazon (from the group described in No. 262) at Naples 
(#. W. 1411), which is grouped with an infant in early descriptions 
and a sixteenth-century drawing. Petersen has shown, however 
(Rom. Mitth. 1893. p. 261 ff.), that the child was the work of an 
early restorer, afterwards removed. Moreover, Amazons are never 
represented as mothers. ‘S. Reinach (Revue des Etudes Grecques, 
1894, p. 37 ff.) suggests that a group of a Gau/ish mother and child 
formed part of the series represented by the Dying Gaul and the 
so-called ‘ Arria and Paetus’ (7. W. 1413). 

The inscriptions of Epigonos (v. supr.) all point to the reign of 
Attalos I. 


264. Ampel.Lib. Memor. At Pergamon there is a 
viii. 14 Pergamo ara mar-_ great altar of marble 40 ft. 
morea magna, alta pedes in height, with colossal 
quadraginta cum maximis_ sculptures; it contains the 
sculpturis ; continet autem battle of the Giants. 
gigantomachiam. 


Discovered by the German excavators 1878-1883. The inscrip- 
tions (Frankel 70-84) give the artists’ names Oedppyros |’ Op]éorns 
[Aco]yver[adys] (?) [Mevexp]drns (?), and point to the reign of 
Eumenes II, the greatest builder among the kings of Pergamon. 
On the reliefs, (1) Gigantomachy, on the outer face of the sub- 
structure, (2) story of Telephos, inside the colonnade, the frag- 
ments of which are now at Berlin, see Ov. II’. 261 ff. and references 
(especially Brunn, Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1884). 
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2. THE SCHOOL OF RHODES. 


A number of artists’ signatures (Lowy 159-205) have been found 
on the island of Rhodes. Hiller v. Gartringen (Jahrd. 1894, p. 23 
ff.) has shown that these fall into two groups, (1) belonging to the 
latter part of the third and earlier part of the second century B.C. 
.This period closes with the political decline of Rhodes after 168 
B.C.; (2) belonging to the first quarter of the first century B.C. 
- The literary notices of Rhodian art are scanty. 


(a) THE SCULPTORS OF THE LAOKOON. 


265. Plin. WV. H. xxxvi. 
37 Nec deinde multo plu- 
rium fama est, quorundam 
claritati in operibus eximiis 
obstante numero artificum, 
quoniam nec unus occupat 
gloriam nec plures pariter 
nuncupari possunt, sicut in 
Laocoonte qui est in Titi 
imperatoris domo, opus 
omnibus et picturaeet statu- 
ariae artis praeferendum. 
Ex uno lapide eum ac li- 
beros draconumque mira- 
biles nexus de consilii 
sententia fecere summi 
artifices Agesander et Poly- 
dorus et Athenodorus 
Rhodii. 


There are many more 
whose fame is not preserved. 
In some cases the glory of 
the finest works is obscured 
by the number of theartists, 
since no one of them can 
monopolise the credit nor 
can the names of more than 
onebe handed down. This is 
the case with the Laokoon, 
which stands in the palace 
of the Imperator Titus, a 
work to be preferred to all 
that the arts of painting and 
sculpture have produced. 
Out of one block of stone 
the consummate artists 
Hagesandros, Polydorosand 
Athenodoros of Rhodes 
fashioned Laokoon, his sons, 
and snakes marvellously en- 
twined about them, after 
deliberation among them- 
selves, 
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On the Laokoon v. Ov. II*. 296 ff. and reff., 7. W. 1422. 

in Titi imperatoris ...domo] The Laokoon was discovered in 
1506 A.D., zo¢ in the spot which tradition points out (in the Thermae 
of Titus), but in the ‘ Sette Sale,’ corresponding to the Palace of 
Titus. 

ex uno lapide] The Laokoon is constructed of six blocks, but 
the joins are so carefully concealed that even Michael Angelo 
could only detect three, and Pliny’s account was no doubt popularly 
current in his time. Cp. No. 266. 

de consilii sententia] Those who uphold a late date for the 
Laokoon maintain that these words mean ‘by a decree of the 
Emperor’s cabinet,’ although no historical ground or occasion can be 
alleged. The phrase is however a common one, especially with writers 
of the Silver Age, in applied uses (cp. Sen. £#. vii. 5. 11 quidquid 
honeste fit, una uirtus facit, sed ex consilii sententia ; quod autem ab 
omnibus uirtutibus comprobatur . . . optabile est) and would be 
quite appropriate in a rhetorical passage such as the present. There 
is therefore no necessity to seek an explanation in ‘the Sovdy of 
Rhodes’ (Jahn) or ‘the friends of the artists’ (Mommsen). 

Agesander et Polydorus et Athenodorus] The inscriptions of 
Athenodoros are published in facsimile by Forster, /ahré. 1891, 
p. 191 ff., and treated by Hiller v. Gartringen (/oc. cz¢.), who shows 
that they are contemporaneous with an inscription in which 
L. Licinius Murena Imp. (82 B.C.) and (possibly) Sulla are men- 
tioned. They therefore belong to group (2). The three artists 
may have been brothers, or Hagesandros may be the father of the 
others. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 86 attributes to him portraits of 
‘feminae nobiles.’ 


(b) THE SCULPTORS OF THE FARNESE BULL. 


Date.—Hiller v. Gartringen (Ath. Mitth. 1894, 37 ff.) publishes 
an inscription from Magnesia on the Maeander which reads 
*AroAa@urios | Tavpioxov | TpadAravds | éroie, and dates from the early 
imperial period. If the father of the artist be identified with 
the sculptor of the bull, that work must be dated somewhat later 
than the Laokoon. 


266. Plin. V. H. xxxii. | Asinius Pollio with char- 
33 Pollio Asinius, ut fuit acteristic keenness and de- 
acris uehementiae, sic quo- termination resolved that his 
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que spectari monumenta 
sua uoluit. In his sunt... 
Hermerotes Taurisci, non 
caelatoris illius sed Tral- 
liani . .. 34 Zethus et 
Amphion ac Dirce et taurus 
uinculumque ex eodem 
lapide, a Rhodo aduecta 
opera Apollonii et Taurisci. 
Parentum hi certamen de se 
fecere, Menecraten uideri 
professi, sed esse naturalem 
Artemidorum. 


gallery should be an object 
of generalinterest. Init stand 
the Hermerotes of Tauris- 
kos, not the silversmith but 
the sculptor of Tralles, also 
Zethos, Amphion, Dirke, 
the bull and the rope —all 
made from one block of 
marble, and _ transported 
from Rhodes, the work of 
Apollonios and Tauriskos. 
These artists occasioned a 
rivalry of parents, for they 
declared that Menekrates 
was nominally, but Artemi- 
doros really, their father. 


On this group, discovered in 1456 in the Thermae of Caracalla 
see Ov. II*. Bk. v. c. 3 and reff., F. W. 1402. 


Hermerotes] Busts with double heads—Hermes on the one 


face, Eros on the other. 


Cp. Hermathena. 


Taurisci] On Tauriskos as a painter v. Brunn, X. G. II’ 193, 


I? 330. 


parentum hi certamen] This is merely a rhetorical way of 
expressing the fact that their adoptive father’s name was Mene- 
krates. The signature would run:—AmoAdamos Kai Tavpicxos 
"Apreuidapov, cad’ bobeciay 8¢ Mevexpdrous, Tpadd\avoi éroingay. 


(c) ARISTONIDAS, 


Date.—The inscription of his son Mnasitimos (Léwy 197) 
belongs to the earlier group mentioned above. 


267. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 


140 Aristonidas 


The artist Aristonidas, 


artifex desiring to represent the 


cum exprimere uellet Atha- madness of Athamas giving 
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mantis furorem Learcho 
filio praecipitato residentem 
paenitentia, aes ferrumque 
miscuit ut robigine eius per 
nitorem aeris relucente ex- 
primeretur uerecundiae 
rubor. Hoc signum exstat 
hodie Rhodi. 
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way to remorse after he had 
hurled his son Learchos 
from the rocks, mixed iron 
with copper, in order that 
the iron rust might suffuse 
the brightness of the copper 
and portray the blush of 
shame. This statue is still 
to be seen at Rhodes. 


Athamantis furorem] A. was visited by Hera with madness 


and murdered his son Learchos. 


aes ferrumque miscuit] The story can scarcely be true, as the 
amalgamation of the metals would be a matter of great difficulty, 


nor would it produce the desired effect. 


story. 


Cp. No. 225 for a similar 


APPENDIX II. 


DAMOPHON OF MESSENE. 


Date.—Since D. worked mainly at Messene and Megalopolis, it 
was formerly supposed that he lived in the fourth century B.c., 
when the first-named city was restored and the second founded by 


Epameinondas (371 B.C.). 


Fragments of the works described in 


No. 271 were, however, discovered at Lykosura in Arkadia in 1889 
(see Kavvadias, Fouzlles de Lycosura, 1893, Part 1). Dérpfeld (A/z. 
Mitth., 1893, 219 ff.) considers that the temple to which they 
belonged was erected not earlier than cent. II-I B.C., and others 
(especially Robert) attribute the sculptures on grounds of style to 
the Roman period. Kavvadias defends the earlier date. 


268. Paus. iv. 31.6 Meo- 
onvios d€ év TH Gyopa..- 
éorly . . . ov pddtota aétov 
Toncacba priunv, &yad\pa 
Mnrpos Oedv, AlOov Iapiov, 
AapopGrros be Epyor, ds cal 
Tov Ala & ’Odvpota, dveoty- 
KdTos 7j5n Tod éAéparTos, cvy- 
npporey es TO akpiBéorator 
. +» 7. AapopGrros b€ éore 
tovrov kai 7 Aadpia kadoupévn 
mapa Meoonvios . .. 10. 
mr€lota b€ odicr Kal Oéas 
pdducta Gia tod “AcKAnmod 


The most remarkable 
work in the market-place 
of Messene is an image of 
the Mother of the Gods, 
of Parian marble, the work 
of Damophon, who restored 
the Zeus at Olympia with 
the greatest possible pre- 
cision when the seams of 
the ivory opened. This 
Damophon also made the 
statue of Artemis, called 
Laphria, for the Messeni- 
ans. The most numerous 
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mapéxetat Td tepdv. yxwpls pev 
yap Tod Oeod Kal Tév Taidwv 
> \ > 4 s 
éorly dydApata, xwpls be 
*AmdAAwvos kal Movody kal 
“Hpaxdéovs, TIdAts tre ) On- 
, ~ & , 
Baiwy kat “Erapewvdvdas 6 
TToAdpvidos, Tixn te Kal “Ap- 
Tepts Pwoddpos. 
tod Aldov AapyopGrtos ds 


Ta pev 82) 


eipydoato’ Meconviwr dé or . 


py Todrov GAdov ye ovdéva 
Adyov owncavta aéiws oida 
>; / ~ c ‘ + n 
aydApara’ 7 6€ elxay Tod 
"Exapewvdviov éx otdjpov ré 
éort, Kal é€pyov GAAov, ov 


TOUTOU. 


4 Aadpia kadoupévn] Probably 
Num. Comm. P. iii, For the 
cp. No. 71. 


269. Paus. vii. 23. 5 Al- 
yredor 8 EidevOvias 
€or dpxaiov, cal % Elve- 
Ovia és Gxpovs éx xedadjs 
Tovs Tddas tpdopatt KexdAvT- 
Tat AenT, Edavov TARY Tpoc- 
démov Te Kal xeipdv dxpwy Kal 
modév" 6. tadra dé rob Tev- 
TeAnotov Aldov memoinTrar’ Kal 
Tats xepol Th pev és edOd éx- 


iepdv 
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and remarkable of their 
works of art are to be found 
in the Sanctuary of Askle- 
pios. In one part stand 
images of the god and his 
children, in another those 
of Apollo the Muses, and 
Herakles,thecity of Thebes, 
and Epameinondas, the son 
of Polymnis, besides For- 
tune and Artemis of the 
Dawn. The marble statues 
are the work of Damophon 
—who, so far as I know, was 
the only Messenian sculptor 
of repute—while the por- 
trait of Epameinondas is of 
iron, and is the work of a 
different artist. 


represented on coins of Messene, 
scheme associated with this title 


At Aigion there is an 
ancient precinct of Eilei- 
thuia; the image of the 
goddess is clothed from 
head to foot in a fine woven 
garment, and is made of 
wood, except the face, 
hands, and feet, which are 
of Pentelic marble; one 
hand is extended, while the 


DAMOPHON 


rérarat, TH dt dvéxet dadas. . . 
Epyov 8€ tod Meoonviov Aa- 
popartds ott 
7. THs EidevOvias od paxpav 
> ed / b] / 

AoxAnmiod Té éore Téwevos 


TO Gyalpa 


kal dydAwata “Yyeias kal 

? na a 
AoxAnmiod. layBetov 5 ent 
~) / 

Tw BAOpw tov Meconvioy Aa- 

BopGrta eivat Tov elpyacpévor 

pyoiv. 


OF MESSENE 
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other holds torches. The 
image is the work of Damo- 
phon of Messene. Not far 
from this Eileithuia is a 
precinct of Asklepios, con- 
taining images of Hygieia 
and Asklepios. On the 
base is inscribed an iambic 
verse, which states that 
Damophon of Messene 
wrought them. 


Sg5as] MSS. read daSa, but the plural is used in the mythological 
explanation which follows in the text of Paus., and on the coins of 
Aigion, which seem to reproduce this work (um. Comm. R. vi, 
vii), the goddess holds ¢wo torches. 

“Yyvetas kai “AcxAnmod] Perhaps represented on the coins of 


Aigion, Vum. Comm. R. ix-xi. 


270. Paus. viii. 31. 1 1d 
d€ €repoy mépas Tihs oToas 
mapéxerar Td pds HAlov dve- 
pov teplBorov OcGv tepdv 
TOV peyddwn. .. eTELlpyacpevot 
d€ éml TUTwY Tpd THs eoddov 
T pev “Apres, ty be ’AoKAn- 
mds éoti Kal “Yysefa. 2. Ocal 
dé ai peyddar Anpuyrnp perv 
Alou bia Taons, 7) SF Vdrerpa 
Ta é€oOjTos eéxdueva EdAov 
mevoinrar peéeyeOos b€ €éxa- 
Tépas TévTe Tov Kal déxa eiot 
mddes. TA dé dydApara { Aapo- 
pav 6 Meconrios) xai mpd 
avtav Kdpas éroinoer ov pe- 


great Goddesses. 


At the opposite or west- 
ern end of the colonnade is 
an enclosure sacred to the 
Before 
the entry are represented 
in relief on the one side 
Artemis, on the other As- 
klepios and Hygieia. Of 
the great Goddesses, De- 
meter is made entirely of 
marble, while the Saviour, 
so far as her garments are 
concerned, is of wood; each 
figure is, I suppose, about 
fifteen feet in height. Da- 
mophon of Messene made 
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yadas, év xitGol Te KabjKovow 
és odupd, cal dv0Gv dvatAewr 
éxarépa Tadapov énl TH Kepady 
péper’ elvar d& Ovyarépes Tod 
AapopGrtos €yovta’ Tots 
dé éxavdyovow és Td Oerdrepov 
doxel oas “AOnvay re iva 
kal “Apreyiw Ta avOn pera 
ths Llepoepdvns ovddcyovoas. 
3. €ore 5 Kal “HpaxAjjs mapa 
7 Arpntpt péyeOos padtora 
mixvv' todrov tov “Hpaxdjy 
eivat TOv “ldalwy Kadovpévev 
Aaxridov ’Ovopdkpités pnow 
éy tots émeot’ Ketrat d& tpa- 
Trea éutpoober, ereipyacpevar 
te én avr dvo Te eioly “Opa, 
kal éxwv Tlav ovpuyya kal 
’"Amdddov KiOapl(ov. Eort. be 
kal énlypaupa én’ adrots, eivar 
opas OeGv TOV TpdTwY. 4. 
nerrolnvrat S& énl th TpaméCn 
kat Nipdar Neda pev Ala 
pépovea ért vitiov Tatda, Av- 
Opaxla 8 vipdn tov ’Apxa- 
dtcGv Kal atrn dada exoved 
gor, Ayve d& rH pey ddplar, 
év d@ TH Erépa xeupl pidAnv* 
"Apxtppdns 8% kal Muprwéoons 
eloly ddpla ra opipara, Kal 
Diwp d70ev am’ airdv xdre- 
ow... 5. €ott be evrds Tod 
mepiBdrov Tov peyddwv Ocav 
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the statues, as well as the 
small female figures which 
stand before them, clothed 
in tunics reaching to the 
ankles, and bear each a 
basket full of flowers on 
her head. They are said 
to be the daughters of Da- 
mophon; but those who 
refer them to a divine origin 
believe that they repre- 
sent Athena and Artemis 
gathering flowers with Per- 
sephone. Beside Demeter 
stands Herakles, about a 
cubit in height; this He- 
rakles is stated by Onoma- 
kritos, in his poems, to be 
one of the so-called Idaian 
Daktyloi. Before them 
stands a table, on which 
are wrought in relief two 
Seasons, Pan holding a pipe, 
and Apollo playing the 
lyre. There is an inscrip- 
tion relating to them, which 
states that they are amongst 
the first of the gods. 
Nymphs are also repre- 
sented on the table; there 
is Neda carrying the infant 
Zeus, and Anthrakia, also 
an Arkadian nymph, hold- 


DAMOPHON 


kal “Adpodimns tepdv' . . 6. 
dydApara 8% éy To vaw Aapo- 
pov éroinoer, “Epyiv €ddAov 
cal “Adpodirns Edavov" Kal 
tavT™ns xelpés eiot AlOov Kal 
mpdcwndv Te Kal Gxpor 7ddes. 
tiv 8& énixAnow TH Oew 


Maxavir . . . €evto. 


At Megalopolis. 
cp. No. 216. 
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ing a torch, and Hagno 
with a pitcher in one hand 
and a bowl in the other; 
there is Archirroe, too, and 
Myrtoessa, each of whom 
bears a pitcher, from which 
water, no doubt, is supposed 
to be flowing. There is 
also a sanctuary of Aphro- 
dite within the precinct of 
the great Goddesses. Da- 
mophon made the images 
in the temple; there is a 
Hermes of wood, and a 
wooden image of Aphro- 
dite, which also has hands, 
face, and feet of marble. 
The goddess received the 
surname of Machanitis. 


For akrolithic sculpture in the fourth century, 


2arepa}] The Arkadian appellation of Persephone. 


271. Paus. viii. 37. I ad 
8 ’Axaxnolov téocapas ota- 
dlovs améxet TO tepdv Tijs 
Aeonoivns . . . 3. Gedy 8 
atra Ta aydApara, Aéorowva 
kal 7 Anuarnp Te kal 6 Opdvos 
év © xabéCoyrat, kal 7d t70- 
Onpa 76 b7d Tois Tooly éotw 
évds duolws AiPov Kal ovre 
Tép énl TH eoOirt ovre dadca 


The sanctuary of De- 
spoina is four stades distant 
from Akakesion. The 
images of the goddesses 
themselves, Despoina and 
Demeter, and the throne 
whereon they are seated, 
and the footstool beneath 
their feet, are all of one 
block ; and no part of the 
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elpyaorat Tepl tov Opdvoy ov- 
d€v eorw érépov Aidov mpoc- 
exes ovdip@ Kal KdAAn, GAAG 
Ta wmdavTa éotw eis AlOos. 
otros ovK écexoulobn odlow 
6 AlOos, GAAG Kata div dvel- 
paros A€yovow avtov é€eupeiv 
évTos Tod TeptBddrov Thy yhv 
dpv€avres. Tv de dyadpdrov 
éotly éxatépov peye0os Kata 
7d A@nynow dyadya padvoTa 
ths Mntpds* 4. Aayopaytos 
8@ kal ratra épya. 7 wey ovv 
Anpimnp dqda ev de&ug péper, 
Tip be érépay xetpa émBEBAn- 
kev éml thy A€orowav' % de 
Aéorowa oxijntpdv te kal 
KaAdovpévny xKlotny én Tots 
yovaow éxeu TH 5 ExeTat TH 
deEta Klotns. Tod Opdvov be 
Exarép@bev “Apreuts wev Tapa 
tiv Anpntpa Eornxey dyte- 
xouern dépya eAddov xal ext 
Tov Spav pdpetpav éxovea, 
év 8& rats xepol TH pay Aap- 
mdda éxet, Ty 8& dSpdxovtas 
bvo" Tapa d& Thy “Aprewy 
KardxetTat KUwv, ofar Onpeveww 
eloly émirjderot. 5. mpds de 
tis Aeonotyns TO ayddpart 
€ornxev “Avutos, oxjpa oThuc- 
pevov tapexdpevos. acl be 
of wept rd tepdy tpadqvar thy 
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decoration, either of their 
garments, or of the throne 
itself, is made of a separate 
block, or fastened with 
clamp or solder, but the 
whole is one block. This 
block was not imported, 
but (as they say) they found 
it by digging a hole within 
the precinct at a spot indi- 
cated by a vision. Each of 
the images is about equal in 
size to that of the Great 
Mother at Athens; they 
also are the work of Damo- 
phon. Demeter bears a 
torch in her right hand, 
while she has laid the left on 
Despoina; Despoina bears 
a sceptreand ‘ cista,’ as it is 
called, in her lap; with one 
hand—the right—she holds 
the ‘cista.’ On each side 
of the throne is a figure ; 
beside Demeter stands Ar- 
temis, clad in a deer-skin, 
with a quiver on _ her 
shoulder ; in one hand she 
holds a torch, in the other 
two snakes; beside Artemis 
lies a bitch, like those used 
in hunting. Close to the 
image of Despoina stands 


DAMOPHON 


Aésrowav ind tod ’Avirov, 
kal elvat TOv Titdvwy Kadov- 
\ \ ” 
péevav Kal tov “Avurov... 
6.... Ta b& és Kodpnras, 
obrot yap b7d TGy dyadpdrwv 
/ \ ‘ 4 
memoinvtat, Kal Ta és Kopv- 
Barras évetpyacpévovs emt Tod 
\ 4 , 
BaOpov ... Ta és Tovrovs 
Tapinut emuoTdpevos. 
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Anytos, attired as a warrior 
in full armour; the attend- 
ants of the temple say that 
Despoina was reared by 
Anytos, and that he is of 
the number of the Titans, 
as they are called. The 
legends of the Kouretes, 
who are represented be- 
neath the images, and of 
the Korybantes, who are 
wrought in relief on the 
base, I omit, although I 
know them. 


tis Myntpés] By Agorakritos, No. 136 ad jin. 


The temple described was discovered (at Lykosura in Arkadia) 
in 1889. The sculptures preserved, including the heads of Demeter, 
Artemis, and Anytos, are published by Kavvadias (Fouzlles de 


Lycosura, Athens, 1893). 


THE 


See also Ov. II*. 487 ff. 
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